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THE OUT-QUARTERS OF 
ST. ANDREW'S PRIORY, 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM MISTRESS ALICE MAESDALE TO HER BROTHER. 

" Tregona. 
" By the time, dear Gerald, this reaches you, we shall be in- 
stalled in our new residence on the sontbem coast of Corn- 
wall. Oar joaraey from the north was long and tedious, but 
we were fully recompensed on our arrival here by the novel 
sight of all around us. The country is wild and picturesque. 
Rugged rocks rise perpendicularly from the sea, producing a 
grand and striking effect. The mansion is large and stately. 
Courts, galleries, apartments without end ; many more than wo 
can ever have occasion for. Its exterior shows signs of great 
strength : towers and turrets raise their heads from diiferentr 
parts of the building, whilst a dismal-looking moat, crossed by 
a drawbridge, encircles the walls. It is, however, my father's 
intention to do away with these marks of feudal days, and ren- 
der the place more in accordance with the times. Its front has 
a southern aspect ; and when its narrow casements are ex- 
changed for bay-windows, and the moat turned into a Dutch 
garden, we shall present a more cheerful appearance. The en- 
trance-hall is spacious, and hung round with trophies of the 
camp and the field ; but these, and everything else appertain- 
ing to the mansion, show signs of neglect and long abandon- 
ment, and will procure my father no lack of amusement in 
putting things into decent order— an occupation which his 
improving health will enable him to enjoy. 

^' Every one tells as that Humphrey showed his usual 
adroitness in making this Coiiush purchase, the management 
of which was left to him ; and no exertion did he &^^<^ M^ 
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l^e {>aw my father in fall poFsession, and this in a wonderM 
short space of time. It is said that the lands wer-e sold for less 
than their valne, owing, I believe, to some peculiar drcom- 
etanccs relative to their owner, who was glad to part with 
them at any price. 

" Now, dear Gerald, do not be offended if I express my 
surprise at the little interest which you seem to show io our 
new purchase. We had hoped that you would have hastened 
back from your continental excursion to have accompanied us 
down to our southern habitation had it been only oat of curi- 
osity to see the place ; instead of which, you take as little 
notice of our great achievement as if it were an every-day 
occurrence. My father attributes this seeming indifference on 
your part to a certain apathy of disposition. I think otherwise. 
At all events, whatever the true cause may be, you shall receive 
our special forgiveness if you will promise to make one of our 
happy circle round the blazing log this winter ; a promise that 
would afford no little satisfaction to us all, but most particu- 
larly to your ever dear sister, " Alice Maksdale." 

TUE-REPLY OP GERALD MARSDALE TO HIS SISTER ALICE. 

'' October 30th. 
" Dearest Alice — Your welcome letter brightened np a 
solitary evening at Antwerp, and made me feel happy in the 
assurance of my father's being so well pleased with his pur- 
chase of the Tregona estate. May he live many a long year 
to enjoy it. As for my supposed want of interest in the mat- 
ter, believe me it is not the fact. I fully participate in all 
that gives pleasure to those most dear to me ; and had I fore- 
seen that my presence would be considered a matter of so 
much importance, my vanity would have prompted me, if no 
better feelings had done so, to have joined the travelling 
cortige to Cornwall. But, dear sister, I own I did not think 
that I should have been much missed, and that is the truth ; 
however, let that be as it may. I must, in my turn, express 
some regret that my brother should have made this purchase 
in so much haste, not from any feai* of its being imperfectly 
done, but from its having the appearance of taking advantage 
of a man's necessitous position. However, as this was, of 
course, not the case in the present instance, I will say no more 
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about it, except to inquire who the late proprietor was, and 
what became of him ? 

*' My foreign excursion has not extended far, nor do I in- 
tend it should ; a few more weeks will bring it to a conclusion. 
In the meantime, write again, and let me know how all goes 
on in the new domain. Tell my father how happy I feel at 
hearing of the improved state of his health, and how earnestly 
I hope that this amelioration may be permanent. What fresh 
pursuit has Humphrey taken in hand ; I know his active mind 
cannot long lie dormant ? 

" With every expression of attachment, I remain your ever 
affectionate brother, ** Gerald Mabsdale." 

Before we proceed farther it is right that the reader should 
he informed that the time at which the following narrative takes 
Its date is that of the sixteenth century, towards the close of the 
reign of England's fair sovereign, the renowned Queen Eliza- 
beth : and though its details are dressed in modem language, 
the events therein described belong alone to that period : a 
period of triumph and glory to England, but not unmixed with 
much private sorrow. 

To return to our narration : the reader will have learnt by 
the foregoing letters that an estate had been sold, and that 
the purchaser was already settled on his domain, which was one 
of some extent, and known by the name of Tregona. 

Mr. Marsdale, the new proprietor, was a man of consider- 
able wealth, and somewhat advanced in years. His disposi- 
tion was friendly and kind, but it wanted decision of character, 
a defect that stood in his way through life, occasioning him 
frequently to follow the dictates of othera less competent to 
judge than himself, sooner than be at the trouble of enforcing 
his own more matured opinions. This vacillation of disposi- 
tion might be partly ascribed to a weakly constitution, which 
frequently stretched him on a bed of sickness, subduing his 
energies, both of body and mind, and making him unequal to 
grapple with those difficulties that occasionally crossed his 
patt). It was to regain his lost health that he was induced 
to leave his residence in the north of England for a more ge- 
nial climate on the southern coast of Cornwall. 

Mr. Marsdale had been left a widower many yew^^V^s^ 
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three child reu, two sons and a danghter. The eldest son, 
called Gerald, was gifted by nature with a handsome person, a 
chivalrous and generous disposition, accompanied with an ur- 
banity of deportment that won for him the goodwill of all. 

Humphrey, the second son, was of a different cast ; natu- 
rally proud and self-sufficient, he took a lead in his family, to 
which, as a younger brother, he was not entitled : his advice 
was given and taken on all occasions : he was the indulged 
favorite of his father ; and though his conduct was occasionally 
tinged with a want of deference towards his parent, snch 
sallies were overlooked by him who should have repressed 
them, and merely regarded as ebullitions of a bold, hi^h- 
spirited mind. He had been educated for the law, a profession 
in which he took great delight ; and whilst it gave him an 
insight into the legal proceedings of his country, threw over 
him an air of importance and learning, which at the period of 
our narrative was held in high consideration. 

Alice, Mr. Marsdale's daughter, was a fair and gentle girl, 
whose aflPectionate and faultless disposition made her the solace 
of her father's declining years ; and though scarcely seventeen 
summers had passed over her head, she possessed a foresight 
and judgment beyond her age, folly enabling her to fill that 
place which the decease of a lamented mother had so long 
left vacant. 

Another inmate of the establishment was an old preceptor, 
familiarly called Master Merris ; he had lived so long under 
the family roof as to have become a necessary appendage to 
it ; and though his services were no further needful, Mr. Mars- 
dale, with that benevolence for which he was ever conspicu- 
ous, forbade the subject of his departure to be mentioned. 
Accordingly, Master Merris, who had eveiy reason to be satis- 
fied with his location, quietly resigned himself to the wishes of 
his hospitable patron. 

Having now given an outline of the new occupiers of Tre- 
gona, we will return to the previous correspondence, and 
place before our readers the reply of Alice Marsdale to the 
communication of her brother, from Antwerp. 

" Tregona. 
" Ever dear Gerald— My father and good Master Merris 
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baying sallied forth on their usaal morning stroll, I will fill np 
the time of their absence by tarniug my thoughts abroad, and 
indulging my foreign wanderer with some account of our pro- 
ceedings in our new abode. To commence: Humphrey is 
gone back to London, after having, as he imagined, legaUy es- 
tablished us on our Cornish purchase ; but, unfortunately, 
matters were not so satisfactorily concluded as he had antici- 
pated : a small patch of ground on which stands an old build- 
ing, partly in ruins, is claimed by both parties. Humphrey 
declares the same to have been included in the sale, whilst the 
late proprietor denies this to be the case, and most pertinaci- 
ously keeps possession of the land by establishing himself and 
family in the very building that stands on the disputed ground. 
My father, with his love of peace and quiet, felt much in- 
clined to forego this trifling addition to his extensive purchase, 
particularly as he had given so moderate a sum for it, but 
Humphrey would not hearken to such a proposition for a mo- 
ment ; he called it pusillanimity, and declared that as far as he 
was concerned he would dispute every inch of ground to the 
last. My father has consequently consented to go to law, and 
the matter is already placed in proper legal hands. You will 
regret this untoward event as much as I do, but having once 
embarked in it, the sooner it is settled the better, even should 
we bw the losers. 

"' To make amends for the above unpalatable intelligence, 
I have something to impart which will afford you both pleasure 
and surprise. The newly-appointed minister to this parish 
is no other than your old college friend, Cosmo Treverbyn. I 
have so often heard you mention him with expressions of re- . 
gard, that I know you will rejoice at this unexpected appoint- 
ment. Few days only have passed since his arrival, so that I 
can as yet tell you but little about him, but I can eai^ily ima- 
gine that he is no less pleased at finding himself established so 
near the residence of his old ally. 

" In answer to your inquiry respecting the late owner of 
Tregona, I can only say, that he bears the name of Trevillers — 
Sir Algernon Trevillers ; that he resides on an adjoining estate, 
which he declined parting with when he sold the rest of bis 
Cornish property. He is but lately returned from abroad, 
where he has resided many years, so that he la bv>X.Vv\iCw^>B»ssNs\i. 
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ID these parts. This is all I can learn at present, bat if jonr 
cariosity ontlives another month, I shall probably, by that time, 
be able to know more about him. In the meantime, keep ns 
not in ignorance of your foreign travels. Tell us what your 
plans are, and when we may look forward to the somewhat 
unusual pleasure of introducing you to your own home? 

*' Alice Maksdale.** 



CHAPTER 11. 

A MORNING EXCURSION. 

" In what direction shall we go ?" said Mr. Marsdale to his 
daughter, as they crossed the hail t-owards the principal en- 
trance. 

" Down to the deer- paddock,** replied Alice ; " I love to 
see the graceful fawns chase each other so nimbly." 

" Yes,'* rejomed her father, " we will do so, and see how 
the repau*s get on in that quarter." 

"Plenty to do in that way," added the old preceptor, who had 
just joined the excursionists. *' The steward has been com- 
plaining that all the fencing round the slate quarry is down, 
besides, the obstruction occasioned by the fall of two large oaks, 
which I understand were laid prostrate above a year ago.** 

" All in good time, my dear Merris," said Mr. Marsdale, 
'' the place requires much setting to rights ; nor can it be 
wondered at, when left tenantless for so long a time." 

In order to gain the paddock they had to pass the east end 
of the mansion, where stood the remains of a small building, 
who%e form bespoke its origin to have been a place of wor- 
ship. The roof was gone, but the walls were perfect, pierced 
with lancet windows. 

" This dismal old ruin will be cleared away, will it not, dear 
father ?" said Alice. " It might so advantageously be replaced 
by a noble terrace ; the rising ground seems already prepared 
for the purpose." 

" We will consult Humphrey about it," replied Mr. Mars- 
dale ; "it is not unlikely that his good taste may suggest the 
removing of it." 
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" Hnmplirey need not be consulted on the subject," said the 
old preceptor, with a smile, " as his mind is already made 
up to turn it into a tennis-court." 

" And why not," said Mr. Marsdale, dropping immediately 
into his son's views. '^ It shall be so ; the idea is a good 
one." 

Proceeding onwards, they reached a fine old avenue of lime 
trees, whose beautiful canopied heads arched over in one con- 
tinuous aisle as far as the eye could trace. " How magnificent 
these trees are," said Alice ; " they must have weathered many 
a storm in this exposed situation, and yet none are missing." 

At this moment two persons appeared in the distance, ap- 
proaching from a side path into the avenue. 

" Who have we here ?" cried Mr. Marsdale, trying to recog- 
nise them. 

" Our new minister is one," said Alice, " and the other may 
be Mr. Justice Sandford." 

" You are right," said Master Merris, " Mr, Justice Sandford 
has taken up his abode close to the vicarage, and will make a 
friendly neighbour." 

" Well met, gentlemen," said Mr. Marsdale. " I see that 
the beauty of this avenue has attractions for others besides our- 
selves. We are on our way to the deer-paddock, and if you 
are inclined to join us, we shaU feel honoured by your company." 
The two new-comers bowed assent, and they proceeded on 
together. A short time brought them to the desired enclosure, 
^vhere Alice and her companions stood admiring the playful 
fawns whilst Mr. Marsdale and Master Merris inspected the 
progress of the repairs. This being concluded, the party be- 
^an retracing their steps homewards, when a mossy bank 
tempted them to take a little repose. 

'* What a splendid prospect we have from this spot," said 
the Rector, Mr. Treverbyn ; ** yonder glimpse of the sea, with 
those noble woods to the right, and the winding valley at our 
feet, form altogether one of the finest landscapes I ever be- 
held. Can you point me out," continued he, addressing him- 
self to Mr. Marsdale, " in which direction lies the residence ot 
Sir Algernon Trevillers, as I have not had leisure sinxje my 
arrival in the parish to make myself acquainted with the diffe- 
rent localities around Tregona ?" 
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'* He resides bcyoDcl that dark mass of trees, to the lefti** re- 
plied Mr. Marsdale. 

'T understand," continued the Rector, ''that be was on- 
willing to pait with the whole of his Cornish domain." 

" He was," said Mr. Marsdale. " He retains that portion 
called St. Andrew's Priorj, which is inconsiderable, and bor- 
ders ou the sea." 

"Has he another large mansion in that quarter?** in- 
quired Alice, with curiosity. 

"No," rejoined Mr. Justice Sandford; **he occupies a 
wretched building appertaining formerly to a priory which was 
destroyed some fifty years ago." 

"Wretched or not wretched," said Mr. Marsdale, '*he will 
not inhabit that building long, for the land on which it stands 
was included in my purchase, and it is therefore mine.'' 

" He must be a strange man, at all events," replied Mr. 
Sandford, " to be 'satisfied with so miserable an abode : I hear 
the walls are obliged to be propped up to insure their safety." 

" That is his look out," said Mr. Marsdale ; " mine i3, to se- 
cure what is my own, and consequently I have commenced legal 
proceedings to enable me to do so." 

" I presume," said Mr. Treverbyn, mildly, " that the build- 
ing standing so close to the boundary-line of the divided 
lauds, has created this misconception on either side." 

" For my part," interrupted Master Merris, " I fear the mis- 
take has arisen through the hasty munner our friend Humphrey 
got through the purchase." 

" Not so," rejoined Mr. Marsdale, somewhat annoyed at the 
remark made on his favorite son. " I do not see how Humphrey 
could have conducted the business with more ability : the blame 
lies inthe opposite direction, and this the law will soon point oat." 

" You are perfectly right," said Mr. Sandford, " not to sub- 
rait tamely to the loss of whatever you consider your due, let 
it be great or small ; but from what I have heard of Sir Alger- 
non Trevillers, I fear you will find him no easy man to deal 
with. It is said he is a dissatisfied misanthropist — sees no one, 
and is determined to have as little communication as possible 
with any of his neighbours. Some imagine this strange con- 
duct to proceed from a depression of spirits, occasioned by the 
loss of some kinsman in the late engagement, but whether 
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; this is the case or not, I am unable to say : all I know is, that 
I shall not trouble myself about him ; he coldly declined my 
proffered services on his amval, and now, should he find that 
he required them, perhaps he might not obtain them so 
easily." 

" Has he any family ?" inquired Alice, with some mterest. 

" A sister and a daughter reside with him." 

"What a gloomy life for the poor daughter !'* exclimed Alice. 

" After all," said jMr. Treverbyn, " sorrow for the loss of a 
beloved kinsman may easily account for this apparent misan- 
thropy ; for, though in an honorable cause, such a stroke is 
not the less severe." 

" As for that," rejoined Mr. Sandford, with a forced smile, 
*' it is a matter of doubt on which side he was engaged." 

" On which side !" cried Mr. Marsdale, with the most loyal 
feelings of dismay. " You do not mean to say ttuit he fought 
against his country ?" 

" No," replied Mr. Sandford, carelessly. " I don't believe 
there is any truth in the report — an idle rumour only : but 
when men conduct themselves differently from other persons, 
they lay themselves open to every kind of absurd remark." 

" At all events," said the kind-hearted rector, " I do not 
see the use of repeating rumours when they are of so pr*-ju- 
dicial a character." 

" It looks ill," said Mr. Marsdale, gravely. "This shutting 
himself up, and desiring to keep aloof from all his neigh bums, 
must arise from some unusual cause." 

" Perhaps his long residence in foreign countries may have 
thus estranged him from the society of his own," said Master 
Meiris. 

" I hope it may be so accounted for," continued Mr. Mars- 
dale ; "but I own I particulai'ly dislike that the actions of any 
man should be shrouded in mystery. In the present instance, 
I trust the cause may ere long be satisfactorily fathomed." 
Oq saying which he rose, and walked thoughtfully on, followed 
by his daughter and the rest. On gaining the avenue, the 
rector and Mr. Justice Sandford withdrew, whilst the others 
continued their route homewards. On their way, they passed 
a lonely cottage on the slope of the hill. At the doorway stood 
an elderly woman: her countenance, though cousiderably 
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Stricken in years, was fine and expressive, and her address 
showed she had seen better days. 

" Well, Dame Trenchard," said Mr. Marsdale, " I bopeyoo 
are pleased with the addition I have made to your garden, of 
an orchard?'* 

" May every blessing attend you," replied the venerable 
dame ; " it will no doubt stand me good service." 

Alice being hurried away by her father, she had not leisure 
to say many words, but, thrusting a trifle into the good wo- 
man's hand, promised to come and see her ; for there was 
something in her mournful yet pleaing countenance, which 
made her feel an interest for her. 

" I think," said Mr, Marsdale, as he proceeded with his 
daughter, " that old Dame Trenchard was formerly a domestic 
in the Trevillers family ; and if so, she must know something 
of these strange people." 

*' I will take an opportunity of asking her about them," re- 
plied Alice, who had become also curious to learn some par- 
ticulars of their history. Here they reached the entrance gates, 
where we will take leave of them till the next chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

GENTLE SYMPATHY. 

An additional stir at Tregona announced the arrival of Humph- 
rey, Mr. Marsdale's second son. He was accompanied by a 
man of business, who had come down for the purpose of exa- 
mining the position of the disputed spot, preparatory to the 
case going before the courts. The usual gi*eetings over, 
Humphrey presented his legal friend to his father, as a man of 
much ability and great shrewdness, and who would ably assist 
him in seeing the unpleasant affair brought to a speedy conclu- 
sion. 

On the following morning Mr. Marsdale summoned his son 
and his colleague to a small study, there to talk over the business 
for which they had come down ; and here they remained in 
conference a considerable time. Alice, who was left alone in 
an adjoining apartment, wondered what could occasion so pro* 
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longed a discussion, and Avas busying herself with her tapestry, 
when the rector, Mr. Treverbyn, entered the room. " Pardon 
me. Mistress Alice," said he, '* if I intrade thus early upon your 
morning pursuits. I was in hopes of finding your father at 
liberty, that I might confer with him respecting the very dila- 
pidated state of the alms-houses and small cottages in the 
parish." 

" My father," replied Alice, " has been closeted with 
Humphrey and his legal friend for nearly two hours. What 
detains them so long I am at a loss to surmise. If, however, 
you will bear patiently with my company for a short time, you 
will no doubt be very soon gratified with the sight of my 
father." 

" It will not require any great degree of patience," said the 
rector, '' to be doomed to tarry in such company as that of 
the gentle Mistress Alice ; the time might rather pass too 
quickly than otherwise." 

"I am not used to compliments," said Alice, laughing ; '* so 
do not throw them away on me." 

*' Well, then," rejoined the young: Rector, " we will talk of 
our good Gerald, who, I hope, is all the better for his foreign 
travels. Might I inquire whether there is any hope of our see- 
iug him before the approach of winter ?" 

'* I hope so," said Alice ; " at least, it will not be for want 
of my putting him in mind of it. In my last communication to 
him, I took the opportunity of mentioning that you were most 
desirous of seeing him, and hoped that he v/ould soon return. 
Was I right in saying so ? " 

*' Oh, -certainly," said Mr. Treverbyn. " It would give me 
particular gratification to see my old and valued friend 
again." 

The conference in the adjoining study seemed at this mo- 
ment to partake of a more energetic character. The voices, 
which had hitherto been scarcely audible, though separated 
only by a thin wainscot, began to assume a strong and excited 
tone, till the startling words, traitors to their country, pro- 
nouaced with vehemence by Humphrey, silenced the astonished 
hearers, " Gracious heavens!" cried Alice, "what has hap- 
pened ? Who are these people that my brother is so strongly 
denouncins?" 
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•* Do not alarm yonrself," said Mr. Treverbjn. «« You in 
well acMjuaiuted with jour brother's talent for description ; be 
is probably rclatin*; one of those thrilling anecdotes wherein he 
a!!uW4 himself to be earned away by the force of his subject. 
J'crmit me to recommend your moving to some more dli^ 
piirt, beyond the sounds of these animated discasslons.*'' 

'* I will follow your advice," said Alice, gathering up ha 
workiug materials ; ^' as I greatly dislike being within hearing 
ol' such stormy anecdotes." 

Takin;:, therefore, a hurried leave of the rector, she retired 
to lier own apartment. Here she pondered over the alarmiog 
words of her brother. She thought there was more meaning 
in them than Mr. Treverbyn would allow, and leared thej 
foreboded some disaster : she, therefore, felt uneasy ; and it was 
no great matter of surprise that she did so, as, in the days of 
our narrative, men lived not in that happy state of secnrity in 
which they do at the present day. Bad passions, jealousies, 
])rejudic(?s, made their way into almost every department of 
the State. Trie three previous reigns had witnessed so much 
domestic strife and bloodshed, that the public mind had be- 
ciHne callous to the downfall of men, whom revenge or* sus- 
picion marked out as supposed enemies to their country. 

Keligioui<, as well as civil dissensiousi, had stained the scaf- 
fold, and crowded the prisons for the last seventy years. 

The old standard faith of the country had been put down by 
force of the law. Severe penal statutes oppressed those who 
refused to submit to the new order of things ; and at no period 
were these carried out with so much severity as during the 
liitter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth — a sovereign who^ 
long and prosperous sway had procured her every title that 
honour and glory could invent. Nor was it to be expected that 
contemporary historians should seek behind the scenes for tho^e 
dark spots hitherto veiled by the splendour of a brilliant court 
at home, and the triumph of valiant deeds abroad. 

It was only in the deep and unseen archives of two or three 
semiuaries on the Ccntinent that were to be found the faithful 
and sorrowing records of certain English ecclesiastics, who, in 
spite of the rigorous laws framed against them, felt it their 
duty to run the fearful risk of returning to their native coun- 
try, in order to offer religious consolation to those who re- 
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mained secretly faithful to the ancient creed. And, thongh such 
attempts, and their results, were little known to the young and 
innocent mind of Alice Marsdale, she felt an uneasiness she 
could not account for. She knew the impetuosity of her bro- 
ther's disposition, and feared he was rushing to conclusions 
which might become a source of regret to him ever after. 
Filled with such hke apprehensions, she rose up, with the in- 
tention of taking the air, and dissipating those terrors which 
her imagination had so vividly conjured np ; and, remember- 
ing her promised visit to Dame Trenchard, she profited by the 
occasion to accomplish it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SORROWFUL DISCLOSURES. 

" Good morning, Dame Trenchard," said Alice ; "I am come 
to make further acquaintance with you and your cottage, and 
to iinow whether I can be of any use in rendering the latter 
more comfortable." 

"God bless yon, my dear lady ! " replied the good woman. 
" I am fully grateful for your benevolent intentions." 

" Do you live alone ?" continued Alice. 

" A little grand-daughter is my solace and companion ; the 
last survivor of all ray kith and kin." 

Having seated herself in a high-back oaken chair, Alice 
glanced round the room, and was surprised at seeing, instead 
of that indigence she came prepared to relieve, marks of sub- 
stantial comfort. The furniture was old, but in trim condition. 
A rough wooden time-piece stood on the mantelshelf, over 
which hung divers specimens of foreign gewgaws Indian cups 
of various fashions, and other baubles of the like description, 
all arranged with studied order. 

"You have many pretty things here," said. Alice. 

"Ah," replied Mrs. Trenchard, with a sigh, "they are 
treasured remembrances of days passed by." 

" Have you lived any length of years in these parts ? " 

" I was born in this parish, and have spun out my long life 
almost entirely within its boundaries." 
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*^ And what have been your employments? how cid joi I 
pa88 your youth ?" said Alice. 

'^ My youth, dear lady, as well as my after-life, was stu- 
dowcd with many troubles, the narration of M-hich wouki 
Hcarcely suit the ear of one so young and happy. ** 

'•Say not so, my good woman," continued Alice; **I will 
li»t<!n with pleasure to anything you have to tell me. I love 
to hear of past times, let their complexion be grave or gay; 
»() bf'gin, and make me acquainted with your childhood, aod 
what occurred to disturb its meny course." 

'' The first circumstance that made an impression npon ray 
girlinh days was the consternation occasioned by the destractioa 
of St. Andrew's Priory, a rich and flourishing monastery, not 
far from thid. It spread desolation from one end of the parish 
to the other. The people could hardly believe in the truth 
of their senses when they saw the beautiful building torn down 
before their eyes, and the good men who lived there in peace 
lurned adrift. To the poor man it was the greatest calamity 
under heaven. The aged, the blind, and the cripple, who had 
found comort in the assurance of a daily meal at the gate ot 
tlie monasteiy, were now left friendless, unpitied, to starve and 
(lie in the hedgeways, or to wander about with haggard looks, 
cursing, in their despair, the royal author* of so much misery; 
and, though many a long year has passed since that disastrous 
event, and I was a child at the time, it nevertheless retains as 
vividly to my mind as if it had been the work of yesterday." 

" lint these starving poor," said Alice ; " did not the gen- 
try of those days come forward and relieve them ? '* 

'^ They did so, and rendered all the assistance that lay in 
th<»ir power ; but it fell very short of the demands required 
lor so many. All those, also, who were employed on the do- 
mains of the Priory were thrown out of work, and many 
driven, through destitution, to evil practices and the roads. 
The lives of travellers were no longer safe ; desperate men, 
urged on by starvation, waylaid and robbed them." 

" Who lived at Tregona m those sad days ? " inquired the 
young listener. 

" Sir lialph Trevillers ; one of the best men who ever 

♦Henry VIII. 
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breathed, but whose Christian spirit bad taught him to drink 
with resignation the cup of sorrow to the very dregs.** 

'' And what could occasion a call for such painful submis- 
sion on the part of a man of bis condition ?" 

" Oh ! my dear lady, you are young, and know little of what 
men may be subjected to for conscience sake. It was the des- 
tiny of this ill-fated gentleman to see a much-loved relative, 
the Prior of the Charter House, conveyed to the Tower ; and 
finally, to behold him yield up a life of self-denial and charity, 
on the gallows at Tyburn !" Here, the good woman paused a 
moment, and her saddened countenance bespoke the feelings 
of her heart. 

" But," said Alice, much interested at her story, " was 
there no exertion made to arert his dreadful doom ?" 

" Such endeavours would have proved fruitless ; every thing 
concerning him was viewed in an unfavorable light, though a 
more loyal man did not exist." 

" How happy I feel," said Alice, "that such fearful times 
should be over." 

Dame Trenchard shook her head mournfully, but said 
nothing. The significant gesture did not escape the eye of 
Alice, and the strong words she had overheard in the study 
rushed to her mind, 

** Did your father live in the service of Sir Ralph Tre- 
vUlers ?" 

" He did so, and filled at the time above referred to the 
situation of household steward, whilst I had the care of his 
young daughters. I remember well the period when my dear 
master returned from attending the last moments of his attached 
relative. He was no longer the same man. Silent, and absent- 
all pleasures seemed indifilerent to him. He would try some- 
times and shake off his apathy by the occupation of building 
alms-houses, and seeing after the poor in every pob^ible way 
on his extensive estates ; but his health and spirits were, 
gone !" 

** Had he a wife at that time ?" said Alice, with feelings of 
pity. 

" No, he had not. Her angel-spirit had already fled to 
another world a few months previous, leaving behind her two 
sons and two daughters, for whom my poor master seemed 
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alone to live. The times continuing, however, to press h^^avlly 
on his domestic arrangement:!, he abandoned Tregona, and ex- 
patriated himself from his country for ever. Since those days, 
his son, Sir Algernon Trevillcrs, has occasionally visited bis 
domain, bat not to make any length of stay. 

'* And is the present Sir Algernon Trevillers like his late 
father r 

" Yes, my dear lady ; so like, that when I first saw him 
after he had grown to manhood, I could scarcely persuade my- 
self it was not my late master standing before me. The same 
voice, the same countenance, and above all, the same goodness 
and consideration for everyone. Years have continued to roll 
on, and Sir Algernon is himself the father of an only child." 

" What made him part with his paternal estate ?" 

" That is not in my power to say. Various reasons are as- 
signed for it ; but whatever they may be, Sir Algernon is for- 
tunate in having transferred the loved home of his ancestors 
into such worthy hands as those of Mr. Marsdale." 

Alice was sileot. She perceived that the good woman knew 
nothing of the pending lawsuit, which her father had com- 
menced against Sir Algernon, and felt unwilling and ashamed 
to allude to the subject. She had listened with so much in- 
terest to all Dame Trenchard had been saying, that she had 
forgotten the length of time that^ had elapsed since she started 
on her expedition to the cottage, and knowing that her brother 
wished to leave that same day, and that she might miss seeing 
him, she took a hasty leave, and hurried homewards. She had 
not proceeded far when she perceived her father approaching. 
He was walking slowly, and appeared lost in thought. When 
suddenly perceiving his daughter, his countenance brightened 
up with pleasure. 

" Where have you been, dear Alice ?" said he, " I have not 
seen you since the morning." 

*' You were so engaged," replied Alice, " with Humphrey 
and his learned colleague, that I felt sure you would not per- 
ceive my absence." 

" What I not miss my pretty Alice, when she has kept out 
of my sight half the day. 1 came here purposely to seek 
her." 

" I have been paying Dame Trenchard a long visit." 
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" I believe she is a good sort of woman," said Mr. Marsdale ; 
^'' I find she is much respected in the parish : bat what detained 
you so long ?" 

" We had a good d^al of interesting conversation respecting 
the Trevillers family." 

" Whose family ?" said her father. 

" That of the good Sir Algernon Trevillers." A momentary 
pause ensued, when Mr. Marsdale, turning towards his daughter, 
requested her attention to what he was about to say ; and then 
asked her whether she had forgotten what Mr. Justice Sand- 
ford had said respecting this strange family ? 

" There must be something very much anuss," continued 
he. '* to induce people to shut themselves up, and shun the 
society of their well-wishing neighbours. Indeed, I fear for 
more reasons than one, that Sir Algernon Trevillers is not the 
man that I could wish to associate with, therefore, the less 
said about him the better." 

Alice, who had proposed to herself the pleasure of relating 
all she had heard from Dame Trenchard, was greatly disap-^ 
pointed at this unexpected injunction, and could not refrain 
from boldly asserting, that she was confident Sir Algernon was. 
a good man, notwithstanding he was pertinacious on the sub- 
ject of the deputed piece of land. 

Mr. Marsdale made no answer, but walked on thought->^ 
fully. 

* 'Where is Humphrey?" said Alice, by way of changing 
the theme. 

" Your brother has ah^ady left ns, but will return again, 
shortly. He is anxious to see this awkward law business ter- 
minated, and will remain in London till it comes before the 
courts." 

'' I think,'' said Alice, '' he might have waited to wish me 
farewell." 

" You have already forgotten that yon took yourself away 
out of the reach of us all for the greater part of the day. 
But, dear Alice,'* continued her father, with a smile, '' yon are 
a little severe on your brother Humphrey ; I have remarked 
this several times ; you should consider with what laudable 
zeal he exerts himself, and with what perfect disinterestedness 
he debars himself of every domestic pleasure, when his dntj 
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calls him awaj. I doubt whether I could give as good a i«a- 
son for the absence of your elder brother." 

'* Oh I dear father," replied Alice, warmly, " I hope yon do 
not think Gerald in any way unmindful of your kiadnesa, or of 
your social comfort ; his letters breathe every right and dute- 
ous feeling towards you, and good wishes for us all." 

" Well, well,'* said Mr. Marsdale. " I have no doubt they 
do ; but that is no reason why a father should not wish to 
see more visible proofs of this filial devotion. Why does he 
absent himself for so long a time from us all ?" 

'^ He will certainly return before wmter — ^he has almost 
promised to do so, and I am confident he will not break b«8 
word." 

Alice contmued to plead in favour of her elder brother 
when they reached home ; and retiring to her own apartment 
collected her scattered thoughts of the day, and dispatched 
them in a long epistle to Gerald Marsdale. 



CHAPTER V. 

ST. Andrew's priory. 

At an open casement, gazing in thoughtful mood at the far- 
distant landscape, stood a middle-aged man of tall and noble 
bearing ; and though his brow betrayed something of an un- 
bending spirit, it was tempered by a calmness of expression, 
which seemed to mark resignation, as well as firmness of eha. 
racter. 

Attired in a black velvet doublet, with sword and belt, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day, we here introduce to our 
readers the late proprietor of Tregona, Sir Algernon Trevillers. 

" Do you see anythmg approaching ?" said a beautiful girl, 
rising and nearing the window. 

" No, Urcella, nothing. I was only watching yonder Curl- 
ing smoke, winding up the valley, till it lost itself in the wide 
expanse. I was likening it to the idle boast of man, and the 
nothingness to which aU worldly pursuits tend." 

^* True, dear father; even yon little vapour teaches us a lea- 
son. But at this moment my mind is so engrossed with the 
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happy thoughts of seeing my uncle arrive at the Priory, that 
1 can think of nothing else." 

" Alas I dear child," replied Sir Algernon ; '* I wish I conld' 
feel the same satisfaction. My happiness in seeing yoar nncle, 
is so completely overbalanced by i the dread .and > anxiety that 
mast accompany the pleasure, that it becomes almost a matter 
of pain to me to think about it. Indeed, I have done all I 
could to dissuade him from making so perilous a visits But 
such is his zeal to serve us, and tiiot in a laaaner of all ethers 
the most important, that no dangers for himself would stand in 
the way of his doing so*** 

*' Will he reside with us?** inquired Uroella. . 
^^ That we shall arrange later. You know my wishes — dis- 
cretion and silence.*^ i 

^^ Do not fear, dear father. Your wishes are commands 
for me. My sole happiness hai^ ever ibeen in learning to 
give yon pleasure^ and in this matter the duty is im- 
perative." 

" Well said, Urcella ; I see I can safely rely on my dear 
girl,^' replied Sir Algernon, afifectiouately embracing his daugh- 
ter ; '^ amidst all the misfortunes of my house, I know how to • 
prize the few blessings left me, and you, Urcella, are not 
amongst the least." 

Sir Algernon being at this moment called away on business, 
Urcella again resumed her seat ; and takmg up her embroidery 
(the peculiar design of which denoted its use for the church), 
she commenced busying herself with its entangled threads witJi 
patient earnestness. 

Whilst thus engaged, we will say a few words respecting 
this beauteous damsel and the members of her family. 

Urcella was the only child of Sir Algernon Trevillers. Her 
features were cast in nature's fairest mould. Her mother, who 
was an Italian, died at her birth, an event which proved a 
source of the deepest and most lasting grief to her father. 
Educated abroad, she united the fascination of the foreigner 
with the solidity of the British character. To her father her 
devotion was extreme: no trouble or exertion was too great to 
afford him a moment's pleasure, and call back that cheerful 
smile which the mbfortunes of his house had all but banished. 
With Sir Algernon resided also an only surviving ^^s»^»^x> ^^a^- 
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irtuftn AnneTrevillcrs, a gentlewoman of a sweet, placid dispo- 
i4ti/fn, and to whom he was mnch attached. 

Hlr Algeroon had resided chiefly abroad. His adherence to 
ihft incieot creed of his country had induced him to follow his 
ini\i(t\^ik example, and expatriate himself from its shores, to es- 
eA\m the pressure of the penal laws, and that distrust and sns- 
picion which fell upon those who did not choose to conform to 
ib^ new order of things. In the mean time his large estates 
\n Cornwall were neglected and fell into decay, making him 
i\t^\r()\x% of parting with them ; which sale he at length effected, 
(though at a considerable loss) to Mr. Marsdale. 

The long absence of Sir Algernon from Tregona had made 
bim almost a stranger in his native knd ; his father's people 
were dispersed, many dead and gone, and those few who re- 
mained to welcome him home, were destined to see their happy 
prospects turned into disappointment, by witnessing the old 
family place pass into the hands of strangers. 

We will now return to Urcella, who had suddenly laid aside 
her embroidery to watch from the casement the movements of 
her father. He appeared to be reading with much attention a 
letter to his sister. Mistress Anne Trevillers, both having 
stopped on their way across the terrace for the purpose. 

*' What can have occurred to engage my father's attention 
80 deeply ?*' thought Urcella; " can it refer to the coming of my 
uncle Francis, or is it some fresh veKation from the Marsdale 
family?*' In the midst of these conjectures, Sir Algernon en- 
tered. 

" I will foPow your advice, my good sister," said he, ad- 
dressing himself to Mistress Anne ; " I will use no unnecessaiy 
harshness, but I must be firm, or I may have cause to me it.** 
Upon saying which, he seated himself at a table and com- 
menced writing. 

Urcella looked enquiringly at her aunt, who, taking her 
aside, informed her that her father had received a letter from 
her cousin Geofifry, requesting to be again admitted as an in- 
mate of the house. " But do not alarm yourself," 
added Mistress Trevillers, smiling, '* we have decided 
against it." 

" Thank heaven I" said Urcella, in a low tone. " How could 
he venture to make such a request ?" 
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Before Sir Algernon closed his letter, he read its conteats 
aloud, which ran as follows — 

" My Dear Nephew, — ^For such I hope still to call you, 
notwithstanding the unaccountable way you have attempted 
to forfeit all claims to my affection — ^Your communication of 
this morning has both surprised and pained me. It is now 
nearly three years since you were a member of my household, 
21 nd after the strong reasons that made it necessary for us to 
part, I marvel not a little that you should ask to be allowed 
to return again. When your lamented mother, in her last mo- 
ments, intrusted you to my care, I took you to my home, 
treated you with the affection of a father, and did my utmost 
to instil into your mind those principles of virtue and honour 
necessary for your own happiness and that of others. How 
my exertions were responded to, we both know too well. But 
of this enough. You tell me you are reformed in your conduct, 
and have become a changed man. God grant this may be 
trae ; but I must have proof of it, substantial proof, before 
I again run the risk of admitting you once more under my roof. 
Your pursuits, amusements, opinions, differ in every way from 
those of myself and family. We have nothing in common, and 
now that I understand we differ also in creed, it is better that 
we should live apart. You say in a postscript to your letter, 
that your exchequer is exhausted, and that yon hope I will 
compassionate It. I will not reproach you for this flippant way 
of asking for money, but I will enquire what you have done 
with the ample supply secured for your use by the testament 
of your father, which was considerably more than your circum- 
stances needed ? Where is this gone to ? I have enclosed a 
small sum for any urgent demand ; but remember, this is the 
last time I can give ear to a pecuniary request of this kind. If 
it is repeated, you will oblige me to tell you in plain terms, that 
I have neither the means nor the inclination to encourage habits 
which lead to extravagance and ruin. Distressed as I have 
been at the course of life you have hitherto pursued, still I 
will not be blinded to any amendment that may show itself in 
your future conduct. 

*' Your poor mother's memory is too dear to me not to feel 
an interest in the welfare of her son, and tQ ViO^^ >i)aaXVw\s^Ng^ 
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arrived at a mature age, he maj feel the impropriety of his 
eondact, and endeavour to give proof of the same, by follow- 
ing those paths of virtue and honour which shed so bright a 
lustre on the brief days of his lamented parents. 

" AlOEBNON TREnLLKHS." 

After perusing the foregoing letter, the reader need scarcely 
be told that the young man to whom it was addressed, had 
been left to the guardianship of his uncle, Sir Algernon Ti«- 
yillers ; that he had repaid his care and kindness by thentmost 
ingratitude, launching forth into all the foUy and extrava- 
gances that could be met with both abroad and in has 'own 
country ; and having wasted bis patrimony, was now appeal- 
ing to his late guardian for assistance. 

^^ What can he have done with his money ?" said Mistress 
Anne Trevillers. . ■; - 

^^ Done with it ? lost it at the gaming table,^ replied Sir 
Algernon, bitterly. ^^ His propensity to that dangerous pnrsnit 
has always betrayed itself. Let us speak of him no more. I 
trust I have done with him for ever." As he was uttering 
these words a domestic entered, saying that the minister of 
the parish requested an interview. Sir Algernon, whose Bund 
had been somewhat ruffled by the receipt of his nephew's let- 
ter, felt disinclined at the moment to receive the adrances of 
one whom he felt assured could have little sympathy with lum 
in any way ; but at the request of his sister, Mistress Anne, 
who said that he was held in high esteem by all those who 
knew him, he was desired to be ^own in. 

" Allow me to apologise," said Mr. Treverbyn, bowing re- 
spectfully, '^ for not having sooner paid my devoirs at the 
Priory. The very urgent duties that call me daily amongst 
the poor of this extensive parish will, I hope, plead my excuses 
for this apparent neglect on my part." 

*' Certainly, sir," said Sir Algernon, coldly, "pray be seat ed.** 

Mr. Treverbyn was not surprised at the chilling welcome 
he received; he attributed it to his intimacy with those who 
were carrying on a vexatious suit against bim, and turned the 
convensation upon the picturesque beauties of the Cornish coasf. 
In domg so, he made allusion to a grove on the Tregona es- 
tate, which was then cutting down to open the prospect. 
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" So those poor old oaks are doomed to faU," said Sir Alger- 
non, with an expression of regret. 

" Yes, they are. Young Mr. Humphrey Marsdale, who is 
considered to possess much knowledge of the beauties of lacd- 
scape scenery, has recommended their remoYaU" 

" Is tbis young Humphrey the eldest son ?" inquired Sir 
Algernon. 

^' No, he is not. The eldest is named Gerald ; he is travel- 
ling at this moment in foreign parts, but is expected back soon; 
he is a young man of the most upright and generous disposi- 
tion, but somewhat reserved, which contrasts with the stirring 
energies of his younger brother, who is thought to possess con- 
siderable abilities, and consequently is permitted to infloenee 
his father in his affairs." 

"Is this young man much at home?" inquired Mistress 
Anne Trevillers. 

'^ Occasionally only ; he is well skilled in Hie law, and has 
much to do in that line." 

"Does Mistress Alice Marsdale like the country?" said 
Urcella, who, for the first time, ventured to address a question. 

" Mistress Alice likes the country, and the country likes her," 
said Mr. Treverbyn. " She is kind and amiable to every one." 

" But," continued Sir Algernon, returning to the former sub- 
ject respecting the sons of Mr. Marsdale, " does this young 
Humphrey conduct his father's private affairs himself?" 

" He does so, and i?. considered fully competent for the un- 
dertaking." 

" Then, I presume, it is to him that I am indebted for more 
than one notvery courteous communication," ; said Sir Alger- 
non. 

"I may be mistaken," replied Mr. Treverbyn, fearmg he 
had said too much. " I believe there is a certain Mr. Grills 
vkho occasionally assists him in his law hnsiness." 

" Might I enquire," said Mistress Anne Trevillers, ^^ whether 
the old building at the east end of the Hall is still standing ?" 

" It remains in the same state as when Mr. Marsdale bought 
the property, and I trust it may not be removed, as it has 
much beauty in its architecture, and appears to have been oii- 
ginally a place of worship. Mr. Humphrey has, however, sug- 
gested to his fathfir the taming it into a Tennis-eourt. ^Shr 
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Algernon bit hb lip, bnt said nothing.) ^ I trost,"* continned 
the minister, ^' that he may change his mind. We have seen 
a little too much of these kind of lay appropriations of eccle- 
siastical stractures of late years ; no good can come of it.^ 

'' I am glad to see that we coincide on this point,*' replied Sir 
Algernon, '^ as I thought the frequent sight of so many con- 
secrated buildings, some in rains, others converted into secnltf 
purposes, had made men indifferent to these matters.'' 

" You would greatly misjudge my feelmgs," said Mr. Tre- 
verbyn, '^ if for a moment you imagined that I was callons to 
the works of destruction that have taken place in this country. 
I deeply deplore such proceedings ; and though I am a minister 
of the Reformed English Church, I hope I am not unmindful 
of the good belonging to that we have laid aside. I sincere)]r 
regret the downfal of so many of its estimable institutions, 
and frequently lament the mistaken policy of strengthening 
our position by such unwarrantable means." 

" Well said ; and may God bless your charity, dear sir,* 
replied Sir Algernon, rising and offering his hand. ^< It does 
one's heart good to hear such sentiments from a quarter whence 
different opinions might naturally be expected to emanate. I 
hope we may become better acquainted with one another in 
future." / 

'* I hope we may," rejoined Mr. Treverbyn, sturprised and 
touched at the warmth of Sir Algernon's manner. '* I am fully 
sensible of the favour you do me, and I trust that we maj not 
only become better acquainted, but that I may continue to de* 
serve your esteemed approval." 

On retiring from the Priory, Mr. Treverbyn could not re- 
frain from running over in his mind all that had passed. The 
insinuations thrown out on a former occasion concerning the 
proprietor by Mr. Sandford, had only made him the more ds^ 
sirous of seeking his acquaintance, that he might himself be 
able to form his own ojHuions, and approve or disapprove ac- 
cording to curcumstances. One thing had certainly struck him 
forcibly, and that was the change that a few sincere expres- 
sions of his own had wrought in the entire demeanour of Sir 
Algernon ; they appeared quite to change his character. What 
if he should actually be one of the proscribed members of the 
Old Faith ? — Such a thing is possible^ bnt not very probable^ . 
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fhonght the minister. For the rest he was pleased with his visit. 
There was something in Sir Algernon's dignified deportment 
that commanded respect ; whilst it was impossible not to ad- 
mire his handsome, though melancholy cast of countenance, 
which, when lit up by a smile, seemed to bespeak every noble 
quality. In fine, he was altogether more gratified than other- 
wise with his first approach towards the inmates of the Priory. 

Some little time had now rolled away since the estate ot 
Tregona had passed into the hands of Mr. Marsdale, and he 
still considered that he had every reason to congratulate him- 
self upon his purchase ; for, with the exception of the dispute 
about the spot of ground (which of itself was a mere trifle, and 
one which he was in daily expectation of having settled one 
way or the other) he was considerably gratified with the ad- 
vantages and increasing beauties of his new domain. It was 
here in this picturesque retreat that he hoped to pass the re- 
mainder of his days, in the enjoyment of better health, and 
that peace and quiet so congenial with his natural inclinations. 

Mr. Marsdale was a man of simple habits, and of a kind- 
hearted, amiable disposition. The only defect that shadowed 
his blameless life was the blind partiality he entertained for 
hia son Humphrey, whose abilities, whilst they called forth his 
admiration, often induced him to drop into views, and follow 
advice^ which, had he consulted his own feelings, he might, 
have rejected instead of approved. His gentle daughter Alice 
was his constant companion. His affection for her was un- 
bounded, and she returned his love by tne most endearing and 
kind attentions. 

Mr. Treverbyn was also a frequent guest at Tregona, where 
his never-failing affability had won for him the respect and es- 
teem of Mr. Marsdale. Thus, in the full enjoyment of the 
tranquil pursuits of a country life, did the time pass on, till the 
intelligence reached Tregona of the termmation and loss of 
the pending suit. This information somewhat disturbed the 
hamaiony that had previously prevailed ; not that Mr. Mars- 
dale was either much grieved or much surprised ai his defeat, 
for Master Merris had frequently predicted the probable re- 
sult ; but he was considerably annoyed at the bitter disappoint- 
ment it had given to Humphrey, who, after his boasted assur- 
ances of triumph, felt not a little mortified at the turn the 
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affair had taken, and gave vent to his vexation bj throwing 
unfair charges against his adversary. His comoiunicatioDS 
to h-'s father complained of treachery, and of having . been 
charged with wilful misstatements ; that this aogeneiX)as line 
of conduct had been traced to Sir Algeinon himself, who had 
also kept him in the dark npon certain points of which he 
oaght to have been made cognizant. In fine, his displeasure 
was such that he was led to throw out an insiauation, that he 
had every reason to believe it was in his power to bring for- 
ward a series of charges against Sir Algernon which. would 
make him rue the day on which he had first, heard the. name 
of Marsdale. 

Such were the sentiments contsuned in Humphrey's letters, 
and in the same spirit of indignation were they received and 
fostered by his indulgent parent. To imagine for a moment 
that his son should have been guilty of misstating facts. was im- 
possible ; his veracity had never been questioned. Mr. Mars- 
dale was therefore imbued with the certainty that he had been 
unfairly dealt with; and, under that impression, he made up 
his mind to afford his son every assistance that lay in his 
power, either at the present moment, or at any fature one, to 
bring forward the charges hinted at, and which, if proved, 
would enable the world to judge of the kind of man his son 
had had to deal with. 

Master Menis, who was well acquainted with the warm 
temperament of his ci-devant pupil, left him to cool at leisure; 
but, at the same time, used eveiy means in his power to soften 
those feelings of asperity towards ^'ir Algernon, wlych Mr. 
Marsdale had imbibed from the above forcible appes^s to his 
disconifitted son : and this he at length succeeded in doing, 
by the assurance that it was not unnatural for a young man, 
under the sting of disappointment, to look with suspicion ou 
the means adopted by his adversary in proving his case. But 
that any any unfair advantage should have been ta^en against 
him was most improbable ; indeed, Humphrey ^ould ^unself 
discover his error sooner or later. 

In this strain did he ^oothe the indignation pf the fond 
parent and establish a lull, which, after a little time, had .eyeiy 
appearance of becoming p^nuanent. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ANXIOUS INQUIRIES. 

The decision of the law in favour of Sir Algernon Trevillers 
had also reached the Priory, and was welcomed with that pe- 
cnliar calm satisfaction which a man f ally convinced of the 
justness of his cause was entitled to feel. 

The decision of the court had been conveyed to him by Mr. 
Davis, his man of business, in whom Sir Algernon placed the 
utmost confidence, and who had conducted the proceedings 
for him throughout. His journey down to the Priory had 
been undertaken, not so much to inform its proprietor of the 
termination of the business, which wOuld have reached him in 
other ways, as to impart to him, in confidence, an equally im- 
portant matter of information. 

Two enactments of great severity had just passed the legis- 
lature, touching the '* Papists,'* and well knowing that Sir 
Algernon and his family had not *' conformed," he considered 
it an act of duty as weU as friendship to make him cognizant 
with them without loss of time. 

Mr. Davis had been known many years to Sir Algernon, 
and was held by him in high estimation for his honourable and 
Hpright conduct. He had beeii educated in the new religous 
opinions of the day, but felt^ nevertheless, sincere respect for 
those who considered it their duty to retain the old ones. And 
though Sir AlgeiHon could not long have remained in ignor- 
ance of the new statutes, he felt grateful for this mark of Mr. 
Davis' kind attention, and profitted by the opportunity of his 
presence at the Priory to obtain information respecting his 
position as " non -conformist" in his own icouhtry. 

" Tell me at once" said Sir Algernon, ai he and Mr. J)avis 
sat together converaing on the subject, - 

" Why I should not cosider myself perfectly secure in 
this retired spot. I scarcely see any one. I interfere with 
no one. My wish is to live in peace with alL And, if called 
upon, I am ready to devote my services, nay', iny life, for 
the good of my sovereign and my country. What cwi I do 
more?** ■ i 

^^ Alas, dear sir,** said Mr. Davis, *' mstead of that security 
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which jour Imagmation has thrown around jo^j jonr position, 
honourable as it may be of itself, is nevertheless one chat is 
amenable to the laws of your country. Your refusal to coo- 
form to the established religion of the state subjects you^ if 
discovered, to numerous penalties: but even these were slight, 
in comparison to those which would overwhelm yourself tad 
family, should your brother the Rev. Francis Treviellers be so 
ill-advised as to return to these shores after the late procla- 
mation against the Romish Clergy. You must, I entreat yon, 
dear sir, prevent his coming over, as you value his life aod 
}our's also." 

Sir Algernon buried his face in his hands, resting his elbows 
on his knees, as if absorbed in deep reflection. 

" I must again repeat," continued Mr. Davis, " that such ao 
expedition would be fraught with the most imminent danger. 
If you had witnessed the distressing sight that crossed my path 
ten days since, you would be convinced of the truth of my 
apprehensions. The scene was a sad one ! and the fearful 
proof of disregarding the late severe penal law.** 

" Say no more, say more," said Sir Algernon rising. "I 
must — I will prevent his coming. I will write to him this 
very night ; but alas I will it be of any avail ? Will not his 
noble spirit fling to the winds the sound of danger, when 
convinced that he is acting under a sense of religious duty. I 
will, howevei, do my bes»t to stop hinu" 

After a few moments' pause, Mr. Davis continued the con- 
versation, by suggesting the strictest caution on the part of 
Sir Algernon, to keep in ignorance hi^ anomalous position from 
those around him. 

"Tell me candidly," said Sir Algernon, "have you any pri- 
vate reason for so strongly enforcing this secrecy on my part?** 

" I have," replied Mr. Davis, gravely. " I have good reason 
to know that your future proceedings will be narrowly watched. 
Indeed, I heard as much from the lips of that young fire-brand, 
Humphrey Marsdale. Chafed and disappointed at the suit 
going against him, ho incautiously made an observation which 
could have but one mv^aning, that of watching the opportunity 
of detecting and convicting you as a * Popish recusant.* *' 

"Weill" said Sir Algernon, in a tone of despondency, 
" Let him do his worst ; I am ready." 
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" Nay, dear sir ;" replied Mr. Davis, '* do' not say so. It 
is in yonr power to prevent him from obtaining that knowledge 
of your reh'gious sentiments, at which, as yet, he can have but 
a shrewd gaess. It is impossible he can have any certainty ; 
therefore, let me prevail on yon to be on your guard, your 
ladies also, and all will go well — that is to say, if your reve- 
rend brother can be persuaded to remain abroad, which, I 
trust, your letter of this evening will succeed in prevailing on 
him to do. Who is the minister of your parish ?" continued 
Mr. Davis. 

" A Mr. Treverbyn, A young man of many amiable 
qualities, and much good sense. I know but little of him, but 
that little is all in his favour." 

" And your justices of the peace, have you any in your 
immediate neighbourhood ?" 

" Mr. Marsdale is one," replied Sir Algernon, " but I 
understand his health fails him, and that be seldom acts or 
takes any part in magisterial business. There is another, how- 
ever, called Sandford, a harsh, narrow-minded man, who en- 
force the rigors of the law with an unsparing hand." 

"Is he on terms of intimacy with the Marsdale family?" 

" From what I understand he is very much so.** 

" And on the Sabbath," rejoined Mr. Davis, " what line 
of proceeding do you follow ? Are you occasionally seen at 
your parish church on that day ?" 

" No. Never," said Sir Algernon, with firmness. 

" Has no notice been taken of this unusual absence on 
your part, and that of your family ?" 

" None that I know of," rejoined Sir Algernon. " It is 
likely that many are ignorant whether I am still here or re- 
turned to the continent; or what is perhaps still more 
probable, a total indifference to the matter has silenced any 
reflection on the subject." 

'' You are fortunate, sir ; and I sincerely trust that for 
your sake this indifference may long continue. But yon are 
no doubt aware of the 23rd of Queen Elizabeth, which 
imposes a heavy fine upon those who wilfully absent themselves 
from their parish church on Sundays." 

" I have heard of such a law," said Sir Algernon, **bat 
I scarcely think it would be put in force." 
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^ My dear sir, joa have been away from this connti 
do not know the bitter feelings that exist mgainat thoa 
have not * conformed.* Ikdieve me, I speak the trath, i 
is my great regard for yoarself and familj that makes 
thus anxious for your future welfare." 

Sir Algernon Trevillers was fully sensible of thel 
motives that had induced Mr. Davis to enter into the ab 
details, and frequently expressed his gratitude for the aai 
j)romising, for the sake of those most dear to him, to nm . 
uunecessary risks. 



CHAPTER VII. 

AN UNEXPECTED HEETTNG. 

^' Come Jennet," said Alice Marsdale, one bright sunny 
morning, '* and make me acquainted with the best way that 
leads to the sea shore. You need not hesitate, as your grand- 
mother has given me leave to carry you oflf." 

^' Most willingly, dear lady,** replied the yontbf nl maiden, 
throwing down her garden implements, with which she was 
trimming Dame Trenchard's roses, and bounding forward 
prepared to act in her new capacity as guide. They bad 
many an intricate path to follow, and many a tangled copse tP 
clear before they gsdned the summit of the rocky bills that 
overlooked the sea. Having safely arrived thus far, they 
commenced descending with cautious steps the rugged footway 
formed by nature's hand, till they reached the sands below. 
Hera a wild and romantic scenery presented itself, hitherto un- 
known to Alice, who stood in astonishment at its solitary gran- 
deur. A long line of smooth beach stretched oot before her, 
hemmed in on the one side by the waves of the sea, and on the 
other by a range of rocks, juttmg forward their irregular 
shapes, sometimes narrowing the shore by their approach, 
and at others retreating a considerable way from it. Covered 
here and there with scanty foliage they seemed to frown on the 
waters beneath them, as bidding them to come so far and no 
further. 

Here in this retired spot did our wanderers proceed for a 
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considerable distance, admiring as they went along the sin^n- 
lar solemnity of the place, when the sight of an approaching 
fignre attracted their attention. It was a female, and she was 
alone. Alice thought it probable that it might be some one 
known to her, and she hastened onwards. But on a nearer 
view she found she was mistaken. A stranger^s countenance 
met her eye. Her apparel seemed to bespeak a superior class, 
whilst a certain lofty carriage decided the impression. They 
looked at each other as they passed, with an evident degree 
of curiosity, as if each had been struck Vrith surprise at keeing 
the other there. 

" What a bekntiftil person,** said Alice, 'as she stood still to 
gaze after her. — " Who can it be ? surely it is not the daugh- 
ter of my father's late opponent, Sir AJgernon Trevillerig ; what 
sayest thou Jennet ?" 

^^ It is not unlikely," replied the little maiden, with an arch 
smile, as if by no means ignorant who it was ; " the Priory is 
not far from henc^, and only hidden from sight by yonder 
clump of firs, this beach is no doubt a pleaJsiilllt walk for those 
who live there." 

Jennet now drew the attention of Alice to ther darkened 
Appearance of the skies, whilst 'heavy drops bf rain portended 
a coming storm. 

"Where shall we take' refuge," cried Alice, loo'kihg wist- 
fully around. " You should have bespoken fair weather, my 
little guide, before you brought me so great a distance from 
home." 

" Oh! never fear, dear lady ; yonder small hollotv in the rock 
will i^erve every purpose, it has often done me good service on 
the like occasions." 

Jennet, who was acquainted with every inch of ground 
round Tregona, was proud of the Opportunity of showing her 
knowledge of a retreat so suitable at the present moment 
and lost no time in conducting her jroung mistress to the 
spot ; when, after a little hesitaticin, she' begged permission to 
ask the lady who had passed them, to partake of the isame 
shelter, and, scarcely waiting for an answer, hurrlbd oi for the 
purpose. 

Jennet sooto returned with the handsome stranger, who ex- 
pressed her thanks for being allowed to share tiiis timiely 
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refuge from the stonn ; and having done ao, she proceeded 
to say that she bore the name of Trevillers, a name which 
she feared would be little welcome to one bearing that of 
Marsdale. 

" Oh ! perfectly welcome to me,*' replied Alice ; I have 
often wished we could see each other, bat so many circum- 
stances have hitherto stood in the way, that I had given it up 
as hopeless." 

" Your words are full of kindness," said Urcella Trevillere, 
" and I am thankful for them. I know well the difficulties 
that have hitherto precluded all chance of our becoming known 
to each other. Dare I propose that we women should not par- 
take of these family misunderstandings ?" 

" As far as I am concerned," replied Alice, ** I am ever 
ready to hold out the hand of peace to those who will ac- 
cept it." 

" That is kind and charitable," said Urcella ; " snch gene- 
rous sentiments must tend to do good. The mild words of a 
sister may sometimes succeed in assua^ng the feeling of irri- 
tated brothers." 

" Brother, not brothers," replied Alice, with a smile ; " one 
only deserves your censure. The sound judgment ' of the 
elder will, I hope, allay the mistaken zeal of the younger." 

" But if the sound judgment of the elder works not in 
concert with the younger, but leaves him to exercise nnchecked 
his thoughtless career, the counteraction your kind heart pro- 
poses has no opportunity of working out its good." 

" It may be unfortunately the case at this moment, but 
will not, I trust, last long," replied Alice. "When my brother 
Gerald returns, he will do all he can to effect a reconciliatioa 
between all parties." 

*' I hope your kmd wishes may be realized. I feel con- 
fident they will meet with no repulse on our side." 

The indignation which Urcella Trevillers felt at the recol- 
lection of the manner in which Humphrey Marsdale had more 
than once conducted himself towards her father betrayed her 
into greater warmth than she feared was quite courteous, and 
she begged of Alice to forgive her. 

" Forgive you for what ?" said the kind-hearted girL " Your 
observations do not exceed the truth; there has been much 
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matter for regret, I know ; but let us no longer dwiW upon 
this painful subject, let us turn our thoughts to more pleasant 
things. To begin, tell ,me how you came to find out who I 
was, when we never met before ?*' 

" I suppose," said Urcella, " I must owe my powers of re- 
cognition to the well-delineated portrait which Mr. Treverbjoi 
gave me the other evening of the amiable Mistress Alice Mars- 
dale, wherein he so well described her sweet expression of 
countenance that it would have been impossible not to have 
instantly recognised the original." 

" Mr. Treverbyn is very kind," replied Alice, looking pleased 
at hearing from what quarter the flattering description pro- 
ceeded. ^' I fear I do not merit all the civil things he said 
of me. Do you see him often ?" 

" Most rarely ; my father has a great esteem for him, and 

only regrets" ^here the speaker hesitated a little, as if she 

feared she might be drawn to say something she could not re- 
call ; and, changing the subject, inquired whether it was the 
first time Alice had ventured to wander so far from Tregona ? 

*' It is," said Alice. " I had considered this spot beyond 
my reach, but I am glad to find I was mistaken. My first 
essay has been attended also with such an unexpected plea- 
sure that I shall be tempted to try it agam. Has this secluded 
beach any attractions for yoi^ ?** 

" It is my constant and favourite resort. Its proximity 
and easy access from the Priory, make it a great acquisition 
to those residing there.** 

Jennet, who had kept watch at the entrance of the little 
cave, having announced that the storm had rolled off in an- 
other direction, the young persons arose, and, taking leave of 
each other, departed for their separate homes. Thus inci- 
dentally commenced an acqusdntance which gradually ripened 
into a sincere and mutual affection ; and, though occasionally 
interrupted by untoward circumstances, they only tended the 
more to tighten the link that ever after bound these young 
hearts together. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THI VISITER. 

'* News from bolh brothers on the same day ! thia is indeed » 
rare event," said Alice Marsdale, as she seated herself nndcr 
the shade of a spreading cedar near the entranoe potch; 
*' wliich shall I open first ? I will take mjr chance" — and 
chance favoured Homphrej. His letter was aceordiiiglx 
perused first, and its contents ran as follows : 

Deab Sister. — Feeling in a mood for writing, I will do 
what I have not done for some time past, that is, deqwtch 
a genuine brotherly epistle. Yon may imagine that I have 
seldom time for indulging in this amiable sort of efifosionS) 
which at best are only fit for the idle pen of women. Bo 
not, therefore, reproach me with former neglects on this head, 
as they may ouly make me sin the more. But to the point. Be- 
fore ten days shall have expired you will see me at Tregona. 
It is my intention to be there for my father's birth-daj, which, 
I hope, will be kept as it always has been done. I intend 
also bringing with me a friend, for whom I should wish you to 
get the best room prepared. Now, Alice, mark what I have 
to say. This friend of mine is named Gorley. He is a yonog 
man of high-spirit and endless accomplishments ; and more 
over possesses, I am told, a large share of that important 
ingredient called gold. In short, a being so highly gifted as 
to be an acquisition to any society into which chance might 
lead him. I hope you will then pay him that attention which 
is not only due to him as my particular friend, bnt for his 
own merits ; in fine, let your welcome be such as to convince 
me that you have my wishes at heart ; and on my arrival I 

will enter into further particulars on the subject. ..•• 

'' Read the above to my father, and tell him that I shall 
expect to find him grown quite robust. Mention also to 
Master Merris that I have executed his commission, and shall 
require in return his as sistance in some impo^/mt business 
wUch I shall have occasion to transact when in /he country, 

** Humphrey Marsdale." 
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^ My brother may keep his friend to himself," thought Alice. 
^ I shall have nothing more to say to him beyond what hos« 
pitality demands." She then opened the letter from Gerald, 
which ran as follows— 

" Dear Sister — ^The best refreshment that can fall to the 
lot of a weary traveller is that of receiving news from his 
distant home. And though, in my case, that home is one of 
new associations, still everything appertaining to it has been 
pictnred so minutely by my dear little Alice that I already 
feel I have made acquaintance with the place. The differ- 
ent localities are become almost familiar to me. The avenue 
of limes,, the rocky shore, the ruined chapel, the distant 
Priory, the good old dame, etc., etc., all pass before me as old 
acquaintances, and I feel sure I shall not be diappointed when 
the realities shall present themselves. 

'^ I rejoice to hear that our good father's health continues to 
feel the benefit of the balmy au: of his new abode ; and that 
Master Meries finds amusement and occupation in the inspection 
of the various repairs. 

" You say little of Humphrey. I trust he has recovered from 
the defeat of the law-suit. He appears to have taken up the 
matter in too serious a light. It will not do to contest and 
then be unforgiving if you lose. A little time will, I hope, put 
all things to rights. 

" We are approaching towards my father's birth day. I hope 
that change of spot vrill not occasion a change in our old 
practice of celebrating it as joyfully as we can. I say we 
because, dear Alice, it is my firm intention to be at Tregona on 
that day, and though my arrival will probably be at the 
eleventh hour, still I am determined to do my utmost to ac- 
complish it. Say nothing of this my intention to my father, 
as should any occurrence unfortunately delay me no disappoint- 
ment would be felt. 

^^ To one alone you may impart my secret, and this is my 
friend Treverbyn. His many and kind expressions of regard 
demand from me this early intimation of my return. 

'^With every feeling of sincere attachment, I remain 
yonrs, 

*' Gerarld Marsdale.** 
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" A kind thought for every one," said Alice ; ** how mis- 
taken was bis parent when he doabted of his filial affection.** 
She now rose to meet her father, whom she saw in the dist- 
ance, in company with Treverbyn and Master Merris. She 
announced on reaching them the receipt of her letters, as also 
Humphrey's intention of bringing down with him a friend, 
whom he was desirous of making known to his family. 

" Write to him, my dear Alice,'* said Mr, Marsdale, " and 
tell him that, next to himself, his friend shall receive my 
warmest welcome. And thy brother Gerald, what says he ?** 

" Oh, every thing that is kind to you, dear father, and to 
us all, with the happy intelligence that he is on his way 
home." 

" I am glad of it," replied Mr xtfarsdale, " he has made a 
long absence." 

" Permit me,*' said the ol^ preceptor, " to make some in- 
quiries respecting the young Jriend who is to accompany your 
brother down to Tegona ? Does be give no particulars about 
him ? Who he is, and ^here he comes from ? or what attrac- 
tion draws him down from the gay metropolis at this season 
of the year? One naturally likes to know a little of such 
matters beforehand." 

** Then, I fear," said Alice, smiling, " that you must be 
disappointed ; for all I know on the subject is, that he is my 
hrother'a friendj and in that character I shall be happy to see 
him." 

" Brother's friends are always welcome, heigh ? Mistress 
Alice." 

" So are every one my father chooses to invite," rejoined 
Alice, a little piqued at old Merris's pertinacity. 

" Never mind, dear Alice," said the good-natured father, 
'' we will make our friend Merris find out his history when he 
comes down, and also write his lineage for our benefit, if ho 
fancies it." 

Alice now turned to Mr. Treverbyn, who had been a silent 
though not an uninterested listener to the above conversation, 
and signified to him that she had something to communicate. 
They lingered behind, when she whispered the secret of Ge- 
rald's intende«^ return for the birthday ; a piece of intelligeno^ 
as joytttlly received as imparted. 
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We will now take leave for the present of the inmates of 
Tregona, who, from this time forward commenced makin g pre- 
parations for the approaching festival which promi/iedsomuch 
pleasure to all parties. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THB NEW STEWARD. 

At an old oaken table, scattered with books and papers, in a 
small apartment of the Priory, sat a staid, middle-aged man. 
His countenance bore a strong resemblance to Su* Algernon 
Trevillers, except that it did not betray that expression of 
care and anxiety so conspicuous in the latter. 

He was busily engaged in looking over the contents of a 
small chest, which, from its battered exterior, showed signs of 
roagh and recent travel During this examination he was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of an old domestic, whose white head 
and honest countenance gave token of long and faithful servitude. 

'^ Can I be of any assistance ?" inquired the servant, stooping 
to raise a book from the floor. 

" None, at present, Joseph. All I request is, that you will 
not forget my instructions respecting the removal of this, 
chest to the place I named to you." 

'' It shall be done according to your orders," said the old 
man, still lingering in the room. 

** That is well ; and remember also that, as my employer, 
Sir Algernon Trevillers, will in all probability have frequent 
business to transact with me, he has placed this apartment 
entirely at my disposal ; and I shall make a point of occupy- 
ing it the last two days of the week, which arrangement may 
frequently lead to my staying over the Sunday. Be careful, 
therefore, that all is kept in readiness for my convenience 
without further orders ; and should any one enquire for Mr. 
Bailey, the steward, let him be shown in here, and I shall be 
ready to attend to him." 

*' Mr. Bailey, the steward ?" repeated the old man, fixing his 
gray eyes on the speaker, as if he doubted whether he had 
heard correctly 
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<^ Yes, Joseph ; Mr. Bailej the steward* Is there aajthing 
extraordinary in this ? I am only the successor of him who 
left some time since. Why should this perplex yon ? We 
shall become better acquainted later, and then yon win not 
consider me an unwelcome stranger/' 

" Unwelcome stranger I" exclaimed the old man, no longer 
able to resist the evidence of his senses, ^' Pardon me, my 
dear master, you are no stranger here. You cannot hide from 
an old and faithful servant a countenance and voice so long 
loved and obeyed ; many years have gone by since those days, 
but they are still fresh in my memory." 

" You are right, my good Joseph, and may God bless you. 
I am, in truth, no stranger hei*e. All is indeed most familiar 
to me in these parts ; but the length of time that h^s elapsed 
since I was here made me think yon could not recognise me. 
I have essential reasons for making myself known to as few 
persons as absolutely necessary, in short, to such only who, 
like yourself, retain some recollection of my person.** 

" But, my dear master, why was I not made happy with the 
knowledge that Ic was yon who was coming to occapy this 
apartment at the Priory ?" 

" Because, Joseph, I was not quite sure that you would have 
that interest for me now that you so warmly felt in former days.** 
" And why not, my dear master ?*• 

"The reason is, that I understand we no longer think the 
same on the most imporant duties of this life, that you have 
followed the tide of new doctrines that have overspread the 
land, and must, therefore, consider me, who am an ecclesiastic 
of the old faith only as an intruder." 

" Oh, say not so, respected sir," replied Joseph, " my opi- 
nions are scarcely known to myself. When I lost sight of yon 
and of your good brother. Sir Algeroon, I became careless upon 
religions matters ; was told to think no more of that which I 
had been taught to consider important ; so I became confused, 
bewildered, and ended in giving myself no further trouble one 
way or the other. But when old age began to overtake me, 
and put me in mind that ere long I should have to render an 
aecount of the service I had proffered my Creator during my 
long life, it made me feel at times very uncomfortable." 

"Well, Joseph," said the Rev, Mr. Trevillers, " we will talk 
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no more of the past, but look forward to a better fatore, and, 
with that assurance, I will explain to yon my position with re- 
gard to my stay at the Priory. You are aware that it is 
only within the last few days that I have retamed to this my 
native land, with the express purpose of exercising my minis 
try, as a clergyman of the ancient creed, to those who might 
wish to avail themselves of it. In doing so I incnr a great 
risk, one that, according to the late statutes,* puts my very 
life into jeopardy. You see, therefore, how absolutely ne- 
cessary it is to keep my religious profession a profound secret. 
I should not wish my brother and his family to be visited with 
the same sorrows,on my account, as fell upon our house in my 
father's time. You now understand why I must insist upon 
your passing me off as Mr. Bailey, the family steward, and, if 
you render me this assistance, all will go well." 

"Don't fear, my dear master — no, no, Mr. Bailey," said 
the old man, correcting himself, *' no word of mine shall betray 
thee — ^sooner let me lose the power of speech, or the use of 
my arm, than, that by want of discretion or courage, I should 
bring thee into trouble." 

" Nobly said,'' exclaimed the Rev. Mr, Trevillers, shaking 
him by the hand, and smllins; at the energetic manner in 
which the feeble old man proclaimedhis prudence and valour. 
Joseph was now dismissed with a heart overflowing with 
mixed feelings ; regret, at his dear master's perilous position, 
yet pleased with the idea that it was in his humble power to 
be of such paramount service ; whilst the secret imparted to 
him he felt determined to carry with him to the grave. 

Mr. Trevillers, being again left to himself, resumed his oc- 
cupations till the dusky shades of evening put him in mind that 
it was time to lay aside his papers and books, and join his 
brother and family. 

Seated together in a large gloomy looking apartment, the 
conversation turned upon its original use, and upon the other 
parts of the building they were occupying. Urcella, being ca- 
rious to henr some details on the subject, requested her father 
to indulge her. 

*No Jesuit or Popish Priest shall come into or be in this Realm 

on pain of high treason, unless he conform 

27th Elizabeth c 2. a. 2, 3» la 
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^' This apartment,** said Sir Algernon, ^^ was called the gw9t' 
room, and it was here that stran^^ers were entertaioed ; in fine, 
the whole of this dilapidated edifice went bj the name of the 
Out Quarters ; it was entirely detached from the splendid 
Priory, which stood farther down the slope ; these Out-Qoar- 
ters were dedicated solely to the benefit of way-worn travel- 
lers, to whom hospitality was never denied. Daring the de- 
stmction of the monastery the king*s commissioners took np 
their abode here, which accounts for its having been spared the 
general crash. The lands were afterwards put np for sale, and 
my father, disliking beyond all things the idea of seeing a place 
he had ever held in such veneration fall into the hands of in- 
different strangers, became the purchaser. And most anxious 
was he, in so doing, to bestow on those injured men some re- 
muneration for the losses they had sustained, that they might 
end their days in comfort ; but, with the exception of three or 
four of their community, they dispersed to distant parts and 
were no more heard of. Since those days, (now touching sixty 
years) the ruins of that noble Priory have remained unmo- 
lested by human hand ; the elements alone contributing, year 
after year, to finish the work of destruction, till nothing re- 
mains now to tell the sad story but the sight before us, a mass 
of shapeless stones I Never could my father be induced, as 
you remember well, brother," continued Sir Algernon, taming 
towards Mr. Trevillers, " to suffer the place to be cleared, and 
though he left this country, and ended his days in a foreign 
land, he maintained the same objection to disturb a site so 
long appropriated to religious purposes." 

" The feeling is a natural one," said Mr. Trevillers. ** I can 
well understand that there was something painful in obliterat- 
ing all signs of a spot so full of cherished recollections. Often 
have I heard him mention how his father would take him, 
when a youth, to see the worthy prior, and ask his blessing : 
and what salutary impressions these visits (awful to him) would 
make in subduing the wild freaks of his boyish days. And 
when he grew to manhood how these feelings of awe, were 
changed to those of admiration at the numerous acts of 
charity dispensed by these cloistered men. Men,who not only 
cousidered it a duty, but a happiness to relieve the indigent 
by eveiy means in their power, to give counsel to those who 
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sought it, and befriend, without exception, all those who ap- 
pealed to their benevolence. What must, therefore, my father 
have felt when, after passing so many years of his life in friendly 
intercourse with these exemplary beings, he witnessed the crush- 
ing results of a royal mandate, suddenly hurled at their heads, 
like a thunder-bolt, and annihilating their loved Prioryfor ever?" 

" It was a cruel visitation," said Mistress Anne Trevillers, 
" and may God forgive those who brought it upon them 1 But 
to change the subject, let me propose, now that we are to- 
gether, we say a few words respecting our arrangements for 
to-morrow, Sunday. Urcella and I have been busied during 
the day making such preparations for Divine Service as our 
limited means will permit, but I trast all that is necessary will 
be found in its place. Our church will not be quite so splendid 
as those you have just left behind you on the continent, but 
we have used our utmost enadeavours to throw around it as 
deferential an exterior as the humble place will allow." 

" You have, no doubt, done all that is required, sister," 
said the Rev. Francis Trevillers. 

" It is a curious circumstance," rejoined Mistress Trevillei-s, 
^' that the identcal cross which we have placed over our little 
altar, should originally have belonged to the Priory, and only 
escaped demolition from its being secretly conveyed away by 
the father of the good woman Trenchard, in whose family it has 
been carefully preserved from that day to this." 

"Then," said Mr. Trevillers, "shall this same treasured 
symbol of Christianity resume its place, and once more put us 
in mind, during our devotions, of the great mystery of our re- 
demption." 

'• The workmanship it displays is also of rare beauty," said 
Urcella, " it brings to my mind those wonderful specimens of 
ivory-carving so frequently seen in foreign churches." 

" Are there any fastenings to the doors ?" inquired Sir Al- 
gernon. 

** Yes there are ; and every other precaution has been at- 
tended to." 

" How sad it is," said Sir Algernon, " to be under the ne- 
cessity of such concealment in a country where, little more than 
half a century ago, it was its glory to carry out thb selfsame 
worship with the greatest public magnificence." 
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" Oh 1 brother,'* replied the Rer. Mr. Trevillera, let as not 
complain ; oor annojances are small, indeed, in comparison 
with those which, at this moment, conscientious men are en- 
during in different parts of the conntiy." 

" True 1" said Sir Algernon, thoughtfallj* 

" At what hour," inquired Mistress Anne Trevillers, " shaS 
we assemble to-morrow? it need be bj times, before the world 
is stirring." 

'* Certainly,'' said Sir Algernon : and as oor congregatioa 
('oes not extend beyond those already within oor walls we will 
name the early hour of fi^e." 

These preliminary arrangements being fiaallj agreed npoo, 
the parties separated for the night. 

Before we take leave of the Priory, we will place before the 
roader the scene that presented itself on the following cheer- 
less morning, and for which the preparations alluded to on the 
preceeding day had been made. 

In a low dark attic, with doors locked and windows screened 
were gathered together, on bended knees, the family and house* 
I old of Sir Algernon Trevillers; whilst he, whose ancestors ' 
had contributed to raise those noble cathedrals that adorned his 
country, might now be seen bowed down in the midst of his 
faithful dependents, with feelings of submission to the change 
of the times, and joyfully embracing this humble alternative, 
whereby he was enabled to afford those about him the happi- 
ness of joining once more in the expression of their much loved 
ancient creed. Two altar lights threw their feeble rays over the 
fervent group, bringing into relief those figures which the dark- 
ness of the morning had kept in shadow ; and to complete the 
interest of the picture, appeared the officiating clergyman, also 
a cherished member of the family, who, at the risk of his life, 
bis eudeavouring to instil that spiritual comfort which his re- 
ligion knew so well how to impart, and thus not only did he pour 
out his soul in solemn prayer for those most dear to him, but lor 
his sovereign and his countiy, the avowed enemies of his re* 
vered faithu 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BIRTH-DAY. 

The ringing of bells at length ushered in the morning which 
was to brighten up once more the old halls of Tregona. Every- 
thing wore a holiday garb announcing the welcome festivity. 
The only one to whom this gay day might have awakened re- 
collections of happier times was not there ; and though,, almost 
within hearing of the joyous sounds, he had been carefully 
precluded from taking any share in them. But, to return to 
the f^te ; the sun had scarcely forced its way through the clouds 
of an autumnal sky when the rustics began to arrive and 
take possession of those quarters allotted to them and their 
amusements. As the day further advanced the neighbouring 
gentry made their appearance to witness the sports ofthepea-^ 
santry, and present their good wishes of the day to the new 
ptoprietor of Tregona. 

It is unnecessary to enter Into the details of the endless di- 
vei-sioDS and repasts that followed each other, we will leave 
them to the imagination of the reader, and only say that all 
were well pleased with the entertainment. 

Amongst the guests there was one we would not wish to 
pass over, destined as he was to play a prominent part in this 
narrative. This was Lucius Gorley, the friend of Humphrey, 
and whom he had mentioned in such glowing colours in his 
letter to his sister. It was true that he was a young man of 
considerable attractions ; in addition to a handsome person, he 
possessed an easy and courteous deportment, accompanied with 
so much wit and humour as to dazzle and delight all those 
who heard him. He was dressed in the most costly fashion 
of the day, which his tall and well turned figure set off to the 
greatest advantage ; whilst the good opinion he maintained of 
himself made it no difficult matter to discover the advantages 
he possessed over the greater part of the worthy visiters assem- 
bled on the occasion. 

He paid a marked attention to Mr. Marsdale's daughter; 
showering down laudatioQS in a style which, he flattered him- 
self, would be sure of furthering the ends that his caprice had 
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clios'Q for the moment to adopt He was, however, mistaken. 
The frivolity and sclf-complacenj of his address were too evi- 
dent not to prodace on the gentle Alice impressions the very 
reverse of those which were aimed at ; and, though she coald 
not refrain fn*om admiring, with others, his brilliant acquire- 
ments, she went no furtlier, but received his advances wiih 
reserved and cold civility. 

The day had now nigh passed away, and no appearance of 
him whose promised arrival mas to crown, in the estimation 
of his dear sister, the pleasures of the fSte. Nightfall had 
already announced the time for commencing the merry dance, 
and gaily-dressed figures began to fill the lighted rooms. 

" What can detain Gerald?*' whispered Alice Marsdale to 
the Rev. Mr. Treverbyn, as they encountered each other in 
the moving throng. 

** A thousand things," replied the young rector ; <* bad 
horses, bad roads, or any other casualty of that description ; 
we must not vex ourselves if he should not arrive." 

At this moment Gorley, sumptuously attired, approached 
the speaker, and, without taking notice of Mr. Treverbyn, 
carried off the fab Alice to the dance. The rector followed 
them with his eyes as they hastily proceeded onwards ; and, 
could his looks havd spoken, it is not impossible that they 
would have given expression to no very pleasing observation ; 
the parties were soon, however, lost to his view, and he was 
walking away absorbed in his own reflections, when his atten- 
tion was directed towards the upper end of the hall, where a 
certain commotion was observable near the doorway* Full 
of eager hopes as to its cause, Treverbyn anxiously watched 
the result, when a sudden drawing back of the guests confirmed 
in an instant his most ardent wishes. A young man, booted 
and spurred in the garb of a traveller, was seen to advance 
with hasty strides, disregarding all present, and to make his 
way through the wondering crowd till he reached the lord of 
the feast, and there, on bended knee, to beg a father's blessing I 

Mr. Marsdale was much touched with this mark of Gerald^s 
affectionate attention, and listened with pride to the recital he 
gave of his determination to overcome every difficulty that 
should stand in the way of wishing his father many happy 
returns of his birth-day. Alice and Mr. Treverbyu were not 
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long in adding their joyful expressions of welcome. Humphrey 
alone seemed a little tardy in coming forward. His brother's 
arrival bad considerably surprised him, he had not looked for- 
ward to the circumstances as likely to occur so soon, and 
would have preferred it had not done so. Gerald and him- 
self had so frequently taken opposite views of the same sub- 
ject, that he feared, should he learn the plans he had in con- 
templation, he might endeavour to mar them. This demur 
on the part of Humphrey was, however, unpeirceived by 
Gerald, who, happy at finding himself once more amongst his 
relatives, received the greetings of those around him with un- 
mixed delight. 

Alice having conducted him to an apartment prepared for 
his reception, he hastily equipped himself in a suitable manner 
to join in the concluding gaieties of the evening. 

''Who is this gallant?" said Gerald to his friend Tre- 
verbyn, " who I am told is paying his court to my sister. 
What name does he bear, and what is his history ?" 

" I fear you must go to better aathority than myself if 
you wish to know any particulars about him. All I can say 
is, that he is the intimate friend of your brother Humphrey, 
and by him brought down to Tregona. Report speaks well as 
to his means, but of the rest I know nothing." 

At this moment the subject of Gerald's inquiries was 
pointed out to him as he passed an open doorway. Gerald 
had but a momentary glance, but it was sufficient to fill him 
with the utmost astonishment. " Gracious heaven!" cried he, 
"whom do I see there? can it possibly be the same person? 
No ; I left him far away. You told me not the name he bore ?** 

" Gorley," replied Mr. Treverbyn. 

" Gorley ! that name is totally unknown to me. I was, no 
doubt, mistaken." 

On saying this, he resumed his usual serene demeanour, 
and their conversation turned upon other topics, though Mr. 
Treverbyn could not help remarking that the eyes of his friend 
were frequently reverting to the spot where Gorley had made 
his appearance ; and, thinking that he was not thoroughly 
convinced of the mistake under which he laboured, suggested 
the propriety of dispelling his doubts by a nearer examination. 
This bemg agreed to, they bent their steps towards the large 
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saloon. On their way thither thej were met bj a party of 
merry^ncers tired with their exertions^ and escaping from 
the pressure of the throng. This movemant gaye Gerald an 
opportunity of seeing each one as he passed, and of learning 
from his friend somethmg of his name and histoiy. Treverbya 
expected to see Gorley and Alice Marsdale amongst the rest, 
but he was disappomted 4 they appeared to haye taken a dif- 
ferent direction. 

At length came the worthy proprietor himself, accompanied 
by Mr. Justice Sandford, Morris, and other friends. They were 
making then* way to the great hall, where asamptnons repast, 
comprising every costly dainty, was spread out in grand display, 
(verald joined his father, and was desired by him to place him- 
self near him at table. 

Towards the close of the banquet, during a momentary 
pause, the attention of Grerald was arrested by the sonnd of 
a voice not unfamiliar to him ; he hearkened a moment, then, 
bending forward, ran his eyes down the table to tiy and as- 
certain from whom it proceeded ; they soon alighted upon the 
identical countenance which had before so forcibly struck him. 
Gerald gazed at him steadfastly till all further doubts on the 
subject vanished at once. 

^^ It is he, and no other!'* said he to himself. ^' What auda- 
city to have thus wormed his way into my father's house I I 
must not countenance so unwarrantable an intrusion ;" upon 
which he rose abruptly from his seat and advanced towards 
the spot where Gorley had placed himself ; the latter taming 
suddenly around, encountered the full force of Gerald's scru- 
tinizing stare. The recognition was instantaneous. Gorley 
gave an involuntary start, but, immediately recovering his 
self-possession, turned towards Alice Marsdale, who sat next 
to him, and carelessly inquired the name of the individual so 
strangely looking at them ? 

" You know me well," said Gerald, " though, perhaps, a 
little sturpriscd at meeting me here to-night ; but I have, for- 
tunately, arrived in time to put a stop to an intimacy as ob- 
jectionable as dangerous." 

" Gently, gently," replied Gorley, mildly, " you are labour- 
ing under some mistake— some wild delusion. You take me 
for another ; we never met before ; but, for the sake of my 
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fair neighbour," pomting to Alice, " I will not further notice 
this unfair attack upon a stranger.** 

" Unfair I" replied Gerald, indignantly. " Am I to overlook 
the fact that on my return home I find an unprincipled adven- 
turer domiciled under my father's roof ?*' 

" Your father's roof !" retorted Gorley, with ill-suppressed 
surprise betraying bis ignorance of the speaker's kinship with 
the family in whose house he was a guest. 

^' Yes, my father's roof; and the less yon know of it in 
future the better* 

"Yomig man, this language is unbearable 1" exclaimed 
Gorley, lobing all further seif-control, and, rising hastily from 
his seat, placed his hand upon his sword. 

" I care not for your anger,** said Gerald, resolutely. " I 
hero denounce you publicly as a dishonourable gamester P 

" Draw, draw," cried Gorley, bursting with rage, " let onr 
swords decide on the spot, who most deserves that epithet.** 

The angry tones of the dispute soon drew every one's atten- 
tion to the spot; and, as the vehement recriminations in- 
creased each moment, a general hush swept over the astonished 
guests, till the rapid clashing of swords spread universal akrm 
throughout the crowded saloon. Alice shrieked with terror. 
Exclamations resounded from all quarters, whilst parties 
rushed forward to separate the combatants. This they at last 
succeeded in effecting, after a slight wound bad been in* 
flicted by Gorle/s sword on Gerald's left arm. 

Humphrey who, like others, had been attracted by the 
noise of the fray, endeavoured at first to make light of the 
matter, but, seeing the serious turn the affair had taken, he 
felt deeply annoyed, and prevailed on his friend to retire, 
whilst he loudly blamed his brother for his ill-timed, inhos- 
pitable attack. This misadventure broke up the revels of the 
evening ; each one withdrew, forming his own opinion upon 
what had occurred. Mr. Marsdale was distressed beyond 
measure at the untoward event, and was with difficulty pre- 
vailed upon, by his old ally. Master Merris, to let the matter 
rest over for the morrow, when a proper denouement of the 
whole affair would, no doubt, clear up the unpleasant mystery. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A PLEASANT INTERVIEW. 

The morrow at length arrived, bnt unaccompanied w;rh those 
satisfactory explanations which the master of the mansion ex- 
pected to realize. Mr. Marsdale, with that kind consideration 
for others so prominent in his disposition, was most unwilling 
to condemn Gorley before he was thoroughly convinced that 
there was just cause for bis doing so. In the present instance 
he could not bring himself to believe that a yonng man, known 
and approved of by his son Humphrey, should be given to snch 
practices as were laid to his charge. 

He felt persuaded there was some mistake in the business. 
Extraordinary resemblances had been known to deceive the 
most acute, and he was led to think that, in all probability, 
something of the kind had occurred. This opinion was con- 
eiderably strengthened by the perusal of a letter left by Gorley, 
on taking his departure at an early hour of the morning. This 
carefully-written missive was couched in the warmest terms 
of gratitude to Mr. Marsdale for his hospitality and kindness; 
dwelling at the sa;ne time upon the absolute necessity that 
existed of leaving a roof where he found himself under the 
strange anomaly of not being permitted to prove his own iden- 
tity : he, nevertheless, trusted that Mr. Marsdale would not 
give ear to the merciless accusations thrown out against him, 
but give faith to the assurance of his having been grossly mis- 
taken for another. 

" I greatly fear," said Mr. Marsdale, perusing the above, 
"that Gerald has acted precipitately. What he did was, no. 
doubt, for the best, but he should have been more certun of his 
man, before he ventured to denounce him in so public i^ 
manner." 

" Let us say no more about it," said Humphrey, " Grersdd 
is fond of conjuring up some prudish story, some idle romance ; ^ 
and in this instance it afforded him the opportunity of playing 
the hero before his new friends." 

" The risk of being run through the body is rather an 
awkward mode of courting an effect," said the old preceptor. 
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"Enough, enough," exclaimed Mr. Marsdale. "I trust the 
affair is at an end. and that no farther contentions may distarb 
the peace of my hitherto quiet household." 

"As far as I am concerned," replied Humphrey, carelessly, 
*' I shall give myself no farther trouble about the matter. Let 
my brother settle his own quarrels ; I have other and more im- 
portant business on hand that claims my immediate attention.^ 

Having thus, with perfect indifference, disposed of his muchr 
admired friend, he went in search of Mr. Justice Sand ford, with 
whom he had made an appointment to meet him that morning. 
In the meantime, Gerald, who was confined to his chamber by 
a slight wound in the arm, could with difficulty conceal the 
gratification he felt in having succeeded in expelling from his 
father's house, a man whom he well knew was unworthy to 
be there. During his stay in the French capital he had had 
opportunity of witnessing so many dishonourable practices in 
Gorley's gambling career, that he had marked him out as one 
unfit for social intercourse. It was, therefore, no matter ot 
wonder that his indignation should have been aroused when he 
found this very man, under an assumed name, installed in his 
father's house, and, still more, endeavouring to win the good 
will of his sister. Finding that his well-timed attack had so 
well answered its purport, he willingly consented to let the 
matter rest. The subject was therefore dropped, and all went 
on with apparent satisfaction and peace. 

As soon as Gerald had recovered from the effects of his en- 
counter with Gorley, he became anxious to make himself ac- 
qoainted with the surrounding localities of Tregona ; places 
which Alice had so frequently dwelt upon in her letters to 
him. " Let us begin with the roofless little chapel," said 
Gerald, as he salKed forth with his sister beyond the precincts 
of the dwelling for the first time. 

On entering the deserted sanctuary, the eye ran over an 
uninterrupted space of marble flooring, apparently recently 
cleared 6f every obstruction, and whose surface was but very 
slightly injured. The surrounding walls had every appearance 
of strength, and were pierced at intervals with lancet windows, 
whose elaborate stone tracery, had, no doubt, contained many 
a scriptural story emblazoned in stained glass. The architecture 
of the building was of a florid order, ^nd infinitely beautiful in 

E 
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its details ; whilst the perfect proportloDS of the ivhole could 
not fiiii to produce the impression, that in its day it had becu 
a perfect gem of beauty. 

Gerald looked around with admiration, not nnmixed with 
regret at the burbarons hand that had tamed the place into a 
ruin. 

On advancing further into the building, his attention was 
drawn towards a small prostrate object, apparently a painting. 
^' What have we here ?" said Gerald, stooping to examine it 
more closely ; and seeing that its surface was pierced with 
holes, inquired of Alice its history. 

*' It is an old portrait," said his sister, ^^ which Humphrey 
tore from the panel in the long gallery, to do the duties of a 
target on my father's birth-day, and for which pastime this 
place was so suitable.'* 

" Suitable ?" said Gerald, " anything but that, dear Alice. 
Did it not occur to you that there was something like irreve- 
rence in making use of a consecrated building for such an idle 
amusement ?" 

" Oh ! it never crossed my mind on that busy day,** said 
Alice ; " but now that you mention it, I o^vn it would have 
been better to have chosen some other spot." 

" And of whom the portrait ?" said Gerald, looking nearer 
at the target's substitute. 

" Only some old monk's likeness," replied his sister, " we 
can easily find something more cheerful to fill the vacancy in 
the gallery, though it answered the purpose of affording plenty 
of merriment in its new office." 

^* I have no doubt it did," said Gerald ; " nevertheless, I 
think it was not quite fair ; I should have preferred a subject 
less likely to create feelings foreign to the game. However, 
we will take compassion on the poor battered abbot, and see 
if we cannot repair the damage done to him, and replace him 
' in his old position. During my travels abroad I learned some- 
thing of the use of the brush, and shall be glad to make my 
first essay as a limner -on this unhappy picture." This agreed 
upon, they resumed their exploring excursion towards the cot- 
tage of old Dame Trenchard. This, however, they found 
closed, and its inmates gone. 

" I regret this ■ absence," said Alice, " for I much wished 
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you to see this good woman, however, it most be for another 
time; so let us journey down to the sea-shore, my favourite 
spot, which I have so often detailed to you with my pen ; bat 
you may now judge yourself of its romantic scenery." 

" This is grand, indeed !" said Gerald, when he reached the 
sands and looked up at the noble range of rocks that bordered 
the shore. " I little thought so formidable a barrier protected 
our Cornish coast ; does it extend far ?*' 

" I know not ; with this part aloae am I acquainted." 

" Aud those distant groves," said Gerald, " are they withia 
our new domains '?" 

** No, they are not ; they belong to Sir Algernon Trevillers ; 
his lands join ours in that direction." In saying this, Alice 
looked searchiogly around as if seeking some one who was not 
there ; and true it was, she had so frequently met Urcella 
Trevillers on that retired beach that she secretly hoped she 
might again find her there on the present occasion ; but she 
was not to be seen, and Alice was on the point of betraying 
her disappointment when a gleam of simshine pointed out 
tlirough the misty distance two figures approaching. She was 
not lung in ascertaining who these figures were, and hastily 
sprang forward to meet them, begging permission to make her 
brother known to them. This request was easily granted, as 
Gerald's good name had preceded his arrival ; and in a short 
time they were all engaged in animated conversation. 

The theme tnrned upon continental life and the various cus- 
toms and manners met with in different countries. Urcella 
took up the subject warmly. She had passed half her life in 
Iti^l/s fair land, and her affections and pleasant associations 
were all centred there. She accordingly expatiated with zea.' 
upon the many advantages that prevailed in her favourite 
quarter, in preference to those which she was now supposed to 
enjoy in her own countiy. 

" Surely," said Gerald, feeling himself in honour bound to 
stand up for his native soil when he considered it undervalued, 
^' no fair daughter of this isle should compare those volatile 
nations of the south with our staid, unrivalled country ?" 

" Yes," said Urcella, with an arch smile, *' I am one of 
those ungrateful daughters, and I feel, moreover, confident 
that I should be able, in due time, to convince you that the 
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volatile proponsities which joa seem to hflve disooyered in our 
southern neighbonrs are completely counterbalanced by a 
tiiousaud other good qualities. Still, as it might be anbecom- 
ing of mo to exult in my assertion, I will say no more, but 
resign the argument in favour of one of her proud sons, who 

I see already looks triumphant ; but remember," she added, 
playfully, *' I give way only through courtesy." 

'* Well," replied Gerald, " this is at least a strange victory 
on my part, if it is only to result from the courtesy of my fair 
adversary. I ought not to feel satisfied with such an advan- 
tage, at least without requesting to know what those weighty 
reasons might bo which could so easily convince me of the 
superiority of my foreign neighboui's over my own gallant 
countrymen." 

^* Ah V replied Urcella, turning her fine expressive eyes 
towards the speaker, ^' there are circumstances which may 
render this great nation less happy to some than to others ; 
circumstances which cannot be touched upon at present, but 
which are of such an important nature as to make me fre- 
quently turn an envying eye on those whose fate has placed 
their homes on the opposite shores of the British GhanneL" 

Gerald, perceiving that a shade of sorrow betrayed itself on 
her countenance as she uttered these words, was unwilling to 
press the subject any further, and referred to her Other's stay 
at the Priory. 

" My father," paid Urcella, ** intends making his residence 
there but a temporary one. After an absence of so many 
years, he finds many matters to settle, some of an intricate 
iinturo, and those may delay him longer than he antidpates. 

II is at present a desolate place, but it has many interesting 
88<tociations attached to it which render the spot dear to us all." 

Mistress Anne Trevillers, who was following with Alice 
Marddale, now njo iied her niece, and, after a little general 
conversation, attended with many expressions of good will on 
all sides, they separated for their different homes. 

" Now," said Alice, turning round to see that she was be- 
yond the reach of being heard, ^' tell me, Gerald, have I in the 
]e»st overrated the beauty, wit, and goodness of my friend 
Urcella?" Tell me at once, brother what yoa think of her ?" 

" Why, dear Alice,*' said Gerald, with a smile, *• I should 
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indeed be gifted with more than ordinary powers of perception 
if I could ascertain, in so short an interview, all the perfections 
you name. I am ready to allow that nature has played her 
part unusually well ; but you must give mo a little time to dis- 
cover the more essential qualifications, before I pass those 
sweeping commendations which your partiality would fain urge 
me to give expression to." 

" If it depend upon time only," replied his sister, somewhat 
cha;;rined at Gerald's want of enthusiasm for her friend, " not 
much of that need be wasted in making the discovery." 



CHAPTER XII. 

BESOLUnONS TAKEN. 

DuBiNG the time that Gerald was making himself acquainted 
with the various localities around his father's new domain, as 
detailed in the previous chapter, other matters of a less sociable 
character were transacting nearer home. 

Counsellor Grimsby had just reached Tregona from the ca- 
pital, bringing with him, according to instructions, copies cf 
the varions penal statutes which had been issued from time to 
time against those who bad refused to conform to the religion 
of the state. This refusal on the part of Sir Algernon Tre- 
villers had been suspected for some time by Humphrey, and 
on his return home, after the loss of his suit, he took every 
means to ascertain the fact. Having succeeded in doing so to 
his entire satisfaction, he considered the time arrived for put- 
ting his well-arranged plan into execution — that of prosecut- 
ing his successful antagonist as a " Popish Recusant." 

The mortified feelings which his defeat had engendered still 
held possession of his heart ; and he felt he should never con- 
sider himself thoroughly avenged till he had held up to public 
obloquy his successful antagonist — and this he was confident 
he should succeed in doing if he could prevail on his father to 
lend his approbation and assistance. As for . his brother 
Gerald, he feared he would obtain but little sympathy from 
him — a conjecture which had rendered his sudden return from 
the continent rather a matter of regret than otherwise, but 
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which inconycnienco he hoped to obviate bj withholding from 
his knowledge ns long as possibh his intcntiona. 

With this detcrmiuaCion, he pro6ted by the temporaiy ab- 
sence of Gerald with Alice to lay bis plans before his father 
and Mr. Justice Sandford, whose presence he had secured, and 
who was ever most willing to give his ma^sterial aid in «nch 
matters. All parties, inclading Master Merris, Hamphrey'g 
law assistant, Mr. Grimsby, having assembled ia the stndy, 
Humphrey began pompously to unfold hb case, conveying the 
attention of his hearers to the main point by a circnitons rontc, 
which he felt confiJeut would answer best in making the de- 
sired impressions. 

'• It is well known to us all,** said Humphrey, " that cabals 
and plots of the darkest description against the state have, of 
late years, been discovered, and, by the vigilance of the law, 
happily suppressed. It is also well known that the originators 
(•f such cabals were traced to those disappointed men who 
once carried all before them, but who have been at length 
humbled to the dnst ; many of whom at this moment are un- 
dergoing the awards of tbeir contumacious deeds — amongst 
which, that of obstinately clinging to a faith franght with 
dangerous tendencies, and which the state has wisely put 
down, is not one of the least.'' He then continued to say that 
there existed little doubt that those crest*fallen men under the 
gaise of much resighation, were pursuing a game that threat- 
ened the peace of the country and the safety of the crown." 

'^ I trust," said Mr. Marsdale, availing himself of a pause 
in the conversation, " that you have over-rated the case, and 
that there are but very few to be found imbued with such dis- 
loyal sentiments." 

"Not so few as yon imagine," interrupted Mr. Justice 
Sasdford ; " they know how to keep their secrets, and be in 
readiness to seize the first opportunity of carrying out their 



" Exactly so," rejoined Humphrey. " Those mysterious 
men should be fought out, watched, and detained ; and this 
could not be more effectually done than by placing them at 
once within reach of the law, which would soon put a clog on 
their movements." 

** Cirtainly," said Justice Sandford, emnhatically. 
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" Now," continued Humphrey, " that we are agreed upon 
this point, I must proceed to the painful task of revealing that 
n -t far from this spot, under the shade of yonder limes, resides 
an individual of this dark description— one whom I have 
n^aaon to know defies the laws of the land by his determina- 
tion not to embrace the creed laid down by the legislature ; 
thus rendering himself amenable to those penal statutes framed 
to meet such contumacy : a man whose scornful bearing and 
morose pride keeps him aloof from the social meetings of his 
fellow-men ; in fine, one whose strange demeanour has oc- 
casioned so much remark by all those who live around him, 
as to render it scarcely nec«ssa»y that I should name Sir Al- 
gernon Trevillers to be that unhappy man." 

'* I thought," said xMr. Marsdale, gravely, at the conclusion 
of Humphrey's disclosure, " that we were coming to this. Duty 
ic!, indeed, an unsparing monitor !" 

"A monitor," interrupted Mr. Sandford (who did not quite 
like Mr. Marsdale's obsci'vation), " which has traced out for 
your son a path replete with honour to himself and credit to 
his family." 

*' Sir," replied Mr. Marsdale, ** my son knows his duty. 
I say no more." 

" Down with our authorities," said Humphrey, impatiently, 
to Grimsby, who was slowly folding and unfolding various 
documents piled up before him. 

" The following," replied the man of law, " seems to meet 
the case." 

*' Out with it," said Humphrey. 

'* That to which I allude subjects him who maintains the 
authority of the See of Rome to a prcemunire.^ 

**That will not do at present," said Humphrey, hastily; 
^^ we must first see cause to impeach him; and when that is 
effeected we shall find no lack of penaltiesto keep him in sub- 
j'Ction." 

" Then," continued Grimsby, " we will begin by that enact- 
ment which compels, under heavy fine, the attendance of each 
one of her Majesty's subjects at their parish church on Sundays. 

" Right !" exclaimed Humphrey. '* This is precisely what 
we require." 

" Quite so," echoed Mr. Justice Sandford. " We must com- 
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mcnce by issuing a snmmons for the appetmnce of Sir Al- 
gcrnoQ Trevillera before the justices of the peace at the aj)- 
proaching quarter-sessions, to accoaot for bis not atttrndiog 
his parish church on Sundays, accordiog to the statate." 

** A most iniquitous dercliction of dutj to his Creator,** said 
Iluphrcy, affecting a sanctified air. 

" Methinktf," rcji»ined Mr. Marsdale, mildlj, " that yoo 
are a little too excited in your feelings and over-strong in your 
indignation. Such imortant accusations should be carried out 
with calmness and di^scrctiou." 

** If my expressions are in any way faulty," replied Hum- 
phrey, ^Mt is because they are doc stropg enough. I might 
have added ' disloyalty' and * treachery* to them."* 

" Stay, stay," said Mr. Justice Sandford. *' We will not 
commit ourselves by imputations before we prove they are 
merited. We must not proceed too hflstily. We have the 
law on our side, and we will follow its dictates, but . not step 
beyond ti)em." 

*' You speak cautiously,*' said Mr. Marsdale, evidently more 
at ease; ^'tliis unpleasant business >vill be discreetly con- 
ducted in your hands." 

Every preliminary arrangement being now made to for- 
ward the impeachment, the paities separated, to meet shortly 
at the quarter- sessions. 

Ou leaving the study, Humphrey followed his father, and, 
making use of those artful persuasions in which he was so 
fmished an adept, prevailed upon him to keep the m^itter care- 
fully from the knowledge of Gerald till the sessions, being fully 
convinced that any interference on his part would only put 
difficulties in the way. Mr. Marsdale, with that implicit con- 
fidence which he ever felt in the clear-sightedness of his astute 
son, fell immediately into his views, promising to make the old 
preceptor attend to the same precautionary line of conduct 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CATASTROPHE. 

Not many days after the conclusion of arrangements for pro- 
ceeding against Sir Algernon Trevillers, an event occurred at 
Tregona which threatened to annihilate for ever the domestic 
happiness of Mr. Marsdale. Alice, his only daughter and ob- 
ject of bis doating affection, was, by a most awful and di.^- 
tressiug accident, on the point of being severed from him for 
ever ! 

At the close of a clear autumnal day, Mr. Marsdale, accom- 
panied by his constant companions, Alice and the old preceptor, 
Merris, extended his ramble beyond its usual limits, for the 
purpose of viewing her Majesty's ploops of war riding in the 
distance on the bosom of the tranquil ocean. To obtain a 
better sight, they mounted the summit of a certain cliff which 
rose perpendicularly from the sea. 

Having reached the desired spot, they lingered some time 
in admiration at the gi*and scene before them ; and were about 
retracing their steps, when a sudden flight of sea-gulls, dis- 
turbed in their lonely retreats, rashed from the rocks in great 
commotion. The curiosity of Alice to see these wild birds led 
her incautiously to the very brink of the cliff, and before her 
father could snatch her from her perilous position, the scanty 
turf which projected over its edge gave way, and a fearful 
scream announced that the unfortunate girl had been precipi- 
tated down its side ! ! Mr. Marsdale stood aghast, a sickness 
of death came over him, as the conviction forced itself upon 
his mind that his child was lost to him for ever ! He tried to 
call for assistance, but his voice refused to give utterance to a 
sound. Master Merris, who had witnessed the sad catastrophe, 
was scarcely less astounded than the stricken father, whilst 
the agonized feelings of both were rendered, if possible, more 
poignant, by hearing distracted cries proceed from the poor 
sufferer herself, bowing that her fall had been arrested in its 
progress, and that, could immediate aid be procured, it might 
SI ill avail in saving her. Merris hastened right and left for 
succour. His repeated calls succeeded in atti*acting two or 
three labomers to the spot. Each for the moment sieemcd 
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pnralvscil an«1 unable to sn^ffcst any mcKlo of reDdcring aasist- 
ance. At length, a man in the garb of a dependeut poshed 
Jorward, and, flinging his outer garment on the ground, bent 
over the verge of the fearful gulf. 

Having taken a momentary examination of the capabilities 
the spot presented, he seated himself on the brink, and, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of the by-standers, who considered 
an attempt to descend the cliff one of insanity, he slided down 
the shelving rock till stopt by a projecting ledge ; here, by 
resting on his knees and bending forwards, he was able to 
reach the terrified girl, whose fall had been interrupted by some 
tangled foliage which grew out of the fii^sures of the rock, and 
to which she was clinging in a state of great exhaustion, each 
moment threatening to be her last. Ho seized her arm, and 
with words of encouragement, held her firm till further assist- 
ance could be procured. At length a rope with a noose at one 
end was lowered, and by great dexterity passed over the head 
and arms, so as to enable those from above to draw np the 
terrified sufferer. This, after considerable difficulty, was at 
length effected, and the agonized father had the felicity of be- 
holding his beloved child once more restored to him. 

Her deliverance was, however, accompanied by a sadcoimtei 
event. On her ascent, her almost powerless form was swung 
heavily against him who had gone down to her rescue, and 
who had only the craggy projections of the rock to cling to. 
'i'he shock loosened his hold, and the brave preserver of Alice 
Marsdale was precipitated into the abyss below I 

A thrill of horror ran through the spectators, they had looked 
on with amazement at the daring attempt made by this man 
to save the young woman's life, and had continued to watch 
with admiration his presence of mind and skillinadjostingtbe 
means by which her release was effected ; then, to witness the 
disastrous result, at the moment his arduous task was crowned 
with success, overwhelmed them with consternation. As for 
]Mr. Marsdale, the sudden transition from grief to joy had such 
a powerful effect upon him that he was totally unconsdons of 
the unhappy event that followed, and was borne from the spot 
in almost as insensible a state as his exhausted daughter. 

In the meanwhile, not a moment was lost in hastening, by 
the liCarest route, to the shore in order to push off a boat to 
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the foot of the rock ; this was, at best, a long proceeding, and 
under the most favourable circumstances could not have arrived 
in sufficient time to be of sei^rice. Two fishermen were, how- 
ever, fortunately not far from the spot, spreading their nets ; 
and, being eye-witnesses of what had occurred, immediately 
pushed on their little barque to the base of the cliff, where they 
succeeded in soon finding the motionless form of the luckless 
man, and, having placed it in their boat, conveyed it to their 
humble cot on the shore. Here they were joined by those who 
had sallied forth, by a longer road, on the same good office as 
themselves, and who now turned their attention to ascertain if 
life was quite extinct. 

Stretched on the ground, with a fractured arm and covered 
with contusions, lay the victim of an act of unparalleled cou- 
rage and humanity, which, to all appearances, bad cost him his 
life. 

Amongst those assembled to profibr aid at this critical junc- 
ture wa.^ Master Morris, the old preceptor. There was a warm 
sense of generosity in his nature which never failed to respond 
to a call of distress. On this occasion a feeling of gratitude 
lor the preservation of his patron's child was added to those of 
compassion for the individual before him, and under his judi- 
cious directions everything was done which experience could 
suggest in so urgent a case, but for a long time with no signs 
of success. It was feared that the vital spark had fled ! 

At length, when on the point of abandoning all further at- 
tempts, a faint gleam of returning animation manifested itself. 
This cheering discovery gave a frech stimulus to the exertions 
already made, and in the course of a short time the surround- 
iug sympathizers had the gratification of beholding the brave 
sufferer restored to a state of consciousness, and able to ex- 
press with his own lips his deep acknowledgments to those 
ai'ound him* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A MOirriFTING DISCOVERT. 

The constitntion of Mr. Marsdale, at all times of a weakly na»- 
cure, received a severe shock from the accident that befel his 
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beloved dau<^hter, and it was some time before he perfectly 
recovered from its eftects. Wheo his miud was restored toiis 
usual placid state, his thoughts y^tg turned towards him wlio 
had saved bis child's life. His feelings of gratitude had no 
bounds, and, summoning Gerald, he desired him to hasten 
to the injured man, and if needful, have him immediatelj 
conveyed to a more commodious dwelling. Gerald had, how- 
ever, not y> aited for a father's command to enter upon so wel- 
come a service, all that was necessary had already been done 
not only the removal suggested by his father, but every com- 
fort provided that was considered necessary. 

''Are his friends aware of what has occurred?" said Mr 
Marsidale. 

" 1 should think not," was the reply. " I pressed him to 
permit me to inform them of the circumstance, but he said it 
was unnecessary, as he was frequently away from his home, 
aud consequently a short absence would not occasion any un- 
easiness. His manner appeared somewhat constrained ; bat 
I nevertheless detected a gentleness of speech and comeliness 
of person which bespoke one of no low degree. He inquired 
feelingly after our dear Alice, aud trusted she was not worse 
for her perilous adventure." 

" I will see him myself," said Mr. Marsdale, " as soon as I 
feel equal to the undertaking. 1 am impatient to express to 
him my gratefid acknowledgements for his generous feat." 

Alice, whose young and joyous spirits soon drove away the 
recollec^iions of the past, returned to her avocations as if 
nothing had happened. She received the congratulations of 
all around her with thankfulness, mixed with some little sur- 
prise at the sensation her accident had occasioned ; hut to the 
fearless being who had so nobly saved her from almost cer- 
tain destruction, at the risk of his own existence, she felt at 
a loss how to express her gi*atitude, and begged her father to 
allow her to bear him company, when he should think fit to 
go and see him, a permission readily granted. Amongst those 
who most wannly felt the happy escape of Alice Marsdale was 
the Rev. Mr. Treverbyn. He could scarcely listen to the 
harrowing details of her imminent peril without shuddering at 
the results which would inevitably have taken place, had not 
the most heroic exertious rescued her, aud he felt, or fancied 
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he felt, a3 mucli gratitude for her generous deliverer as she did 
herself. 

Urcella Trevillers was not the last in expressing her joy on 
the occasion, and their firet meeting at the usual rendezvous, on 
the sea shore, gave proof of the sincere attachment entertained 
by these young people for each other. At this interview and 
at the preceding ones, with the single exception already de- 
tailed, Gerald was scrupulously excluded, and this by the ear- 
nest request of Urcella herself, who was unwilling, under the 
peculiar circumstances in which her family was placed, to for- 
w^ard an acquaintance she felt it her duty in every way to 
avoid, and though this exclusiveness on the part of her friend 
was a matter of no little disappointment to Alice, she impli- 
citly obeyed the wish expressed, and ever after contrived to 
make her way to the distant beach alone. This was, however, 
sometimes no easy task, as Gerald, who was more pleased with 
his first interview with Sir Algernon's daughter than he chose 
to avow, was desirous of falling in the way of a second meet- 
ing, and accordingly, often joined his sister in her rambles 
TV hen he thought they were directed towards the quarter of 
her friend's residence, and as often was playfully foiled by 
Alice in these attempts. On one occasion, observing her to be 
hastening in the desired direction, heproposed accompanjdngher. 

" Oh I" said Alice, with a smile, " I must not consent to your 
doing so, I shall, in all probability, meet Urcella Trevillers ; 
and, as you find so little to admu-e where I find so much, I 
will not indulge your curiosity a second time. You are scarcely 
woithy of making further acquaintance with my beauteous 
friend." 

" But how can I ever become worthy," replied Gerald, carry-, 
ing on the joke, " if I am not afforded the opportunity of im- 
proving my judgment ; try me once more ?" 

" No, dear Gerald, I cannot try you ; indeed, I cannot." 
Then, looking serious, she continued to say that, " having 
come to the point, she would no longer conceal from him that 
she was under promise of meeting her friend, in future, unao 
companied by any one, and she therefore hoped that he would 
not tempt her to break her word. *' 

'* And at whose entreaty did you bind yourself to so strange 
8 promise ?" said Gerald. 
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Alice pan3cd a little, bnt at length owned that it was at the 
earnest request of Urcella Trevillers herself. 

Gerald looked surprised, bnt made no observation. His 
sister could, however, easily read in his countenance an expres* 
sion which very much savoured of mortification ; bnt what- 
ever it was, he ceased from that time to molest her on a sub- 
ject so little flattering to his personal vanity ; and his sister 
resumed her expeditions to the sea shore alone. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE UNEXPECTED MEEXIKG. 

Shortly after the incident detailed in the last chapter, Gerald 
was seen at an early hour of the morning making bis way 
towards the dwelling of Dame Trenchard. He was anxious 
to engage the services of this good woman in behalf of the 
injured man, who was still lying in a precarious state, and in 
need of much care and attention. Arrived at the cottage door, 
he found it closed ; and receiving no reply to his call, he feared 
its mistress was again absent ; but trying the latch, and find- 
ing it to give way, he gently opened the door and entered. 

What was his amazement, when, instead of the antiquated, 
care-worn visage of the old dame, that of ihe fresh and beanti- 
iul Urcella Trevillers appeared before him 1 Unprepared for 
such an encounter, he hesitated whether to advance or retire. 
His sistei-'s avowal that his presence had been considered in- 
trusive on a previous occasion, inclined him to adopt the latter 
alternative. Urcella was not less startled at the sight of this 
early visiter, bat recovering her self-possession she advanced 
towards the doorway, and with an expression of afifability, 
made known to Gerald that Dame Trenchard had been slightly 
indisposed, and could not be seen, but if he would allow her 
to act as the good woman's representative, she would in that 
new character bid him welcome, and request he would enter 
and rest himself after so long and early a walk, adding, that 
any commands he might have for the venerable dame should 
be faithfully transmitted to her. 

TjjJ-s JnvitaftJon was delivered iu a Ioti^ o{«»q much sweet 
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eanieslness, that Gerald forgot all past r«3miaisceiices, and 
availed himself of aa offer so agreeable to his taste ; and hav- 
ing taken possession of a low stool ^hich Urcella pushed for- 
ward for his use, ihcy ecatcd themselves on each side of the 
ember fire. 

" I came," said Gerald, " to request the good mistress of 
this dwelling to take charge of the poor injured man to whom 
the family of Marsdale are so indebted for his brave exertions ; 
and who still continues much disabled." 

" She will gladly accept the oflSce," said Urcella, with a look 
of satisfaction," and, though aged, is extremely active, and quite 
capable of undertaking the duties of a sick chamber." 

" It occurred to me that I could not fix upon a more desir- 
able person in every way : my only doubt was, whether the 
would accept of so novel an oflSce." 

" There is no fear of her declining it ; I know her kind 
heart too well. I will let her know your wishes," replied 
Urcella. 

Little did Gerald snspect the tender chord he was toucliing 
when he spoke of the injured man; and still less, that Mrs.. 
Trenchard had actually but just returned from passing an anxi- 
ous night at the bedside of the poor sufferer ; but this was not 
the moment to reveal the same, and Urcella was silent. 

"It was late last night," said Gerald, " when the idea oc- 
curred to me of speaking to Mrs. Trenchard, and, being on the 
point of absenting myself from Tregona for a short time, I 
hastened here first to make my engagement." 

" I guessed that some such errand of kindness had drawn 
you out at so early an hour, and I find I am not mistaken," said 
Urcella. 

" Neither, perhaps, should I be much mistaken," replied 
Gerald, " were I to assert that more than one person had left 
a comfortable home this bleak morning on a mission of charity." 

" I fear," said Urcella, "as far as I am concerned, it was 
more pleasure than charity that called me forth in this direction. 
I had some message to impart to this good old dame, and I 
took the first opportimity of doing so. I found she had not 
left her room, owmg to a slight indisposition, brought on by 
fatigue ; but it is of so triflmg a nature as not to vcAicd^t^ 'wSs^ 
lier takins charge of the iayalid yga Ti^ons^ii^ ^\^xs^Q^as. ^'^^^^^ 
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that jonr benevolent attentions in that quarter exceed all 
praijsc." 

" Rumour has, I fear, much exaggerated my poor service?," 
snid Gerald, not a little pleased with the favourable impression 
snch services had evidently made upon the beauteous speaker. 
'^ I have done no more than mark my admiration for the noble 
p* cserver of a beloved sister's life, by doing my utmost to restore 
him once more to health and strength. I saw him yesterday, and 
found him something better. The fractured arm, which had es- 
caped its bandage in the course of his removal to a more commo- 
dious abode, had been replaced, and I trust he may now look for- 
ward to a speedy recovery. His extraordinary patience, calm- 
ness of mind, and absence of the slightest complaint, during 
many days of acute suffering, have won him the respect and 
good will of all those about him.'' At this recital Urcella 
turned away her head to conceal the emotion it had occasioned. 
Gerald perceived it not, and continued to say that his father 
was most anxious to express his deep sense of gratitude in 
pvBon, and would have done so soonar, had he not feared 
that the excitement consequent on such a visit might be pre- 
judicial whilst the mvalid remained in so weak a state. ^' He 
intends, however, on his return from the quarter sessions, to 
have an immediate interview." 

*' Quarter sessions ! " said Urcella, with a look of sur- 
prise. ^^ I had understood that Mr. Marsdale never attended 
these meetings ; that he rarely acted as a justice of the 
peace." 

" Time ; my father's health has hitherto debarred hun from 
bestowing much attention to his judicial duties. But now 
that his constitution is completely renovated by the effects of 
this genial climate, he will, no doubt, in future lend his willing 
services as often as they are required." 

" Probably some case of interest has induced him to make 
the exertion on the present occasion ?" said Urcella, with an 
inquiring expression on her countenance. 

" No ; I have heard of nothing particular to call him there. 
My father is, no duubt, glad to appear amongst his brother 
magistrates, with whom he has had hitherto so little official 
communication." 

"And how is it," continued Urcella, with a smile, "that" 
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you are not of the party to the ses^ons ? If I am not mis- 
taken, you are also a justice of the peace." 

" True ; but as 1 did not hear of any business of importance 
to be transacted, I thought my presence unnecessary, and con- 
sequently, intend turning my steps in a very different direction — 
one that leads to the sombre chambers of the under-earth, 
where dwel}eth the dark subjects of his satanic majesty." 

** Ah, you cannot mystify me," said Urcella, ** You are 
going to make acquaintance with our Cornish mines. I am 
told they are well worth seeing. My father has frequently 
expressed a desire to make the same expedition ; but his stay 
at the Priory is so short that he cannot spare the time." 

" Permit me," said Gerald, after some little hesitation, " to 
say a few words respecting the unfortimate differences that 
have existed between our families since the lands of Tregona 
were purchased by my father. These mbunderstan^ngs havo 
been a subject of much regret to me. I say this candidly." 
Urcella here looked up with some surprise ; she did not 
expect this avowal from a member of the family of Marsdato. 
''Yes," coniinued Gerald, *' much regret; and, had I not, 
unfortunately, been a wanderer at the time of the purchase, I 
might have succeeded in preventing my brother forming such • 
hasty conclusions respecting the boundary line. Let me hope, 
however, that all being now arranged, every feeling of acri- 
mony may soon be jeplaced by those of cordiality and good- 
will." 

*• I am sure," replied Urcella, " such a happy state of things 
would give my father much satisfaction ; but, at the same time, 
I fear it is more difficult than your kindi)ess imagines, to obli- 
terate angry and bitter feelings, preponderating so greatly on 
th-^ one side." 

" All things may be accomplished by degrees," was the 
reply. '' We must look on the bright, and not on the dark, 
fide of passmg events. / have at least endeavoured to make 
a commencement in the right direction," continued Gerald, with 
a smile ; " and I trust all will soon be right" 

'' None so glad as I should be," said Urcella, unable to con- 
ceal the delight the above sentiments had afforded her, 
*' should you be a true prophet." 

A grotesque wooden timepiece now stnwk ^t^\tfs«i^\^^2t«5- 
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iug to Urcclla that she had far exceeded the period promised 
for her reappearance at home. She rose hastily, and Gerald, 
seeming to understand the movement, without farther explana- 
tion, made a respectful retreat. Urcella lost no time in impart- 
ing to Dame Trenchard the office imposed upon her ; a piece of 
intelligence she received with much gratification. Then, taking 
a hastj leave, she commenced tommg her steps towards the 
Priory. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AN UNTOWARD EVENT. 

As Sir Algernon's daughter paced her lonely way homewards, 
the unexpected meeting with Gerald Marsdale natorally occu- 
pied her thoughts : the impression made was pleasing, very 
pleasmg : it could not be otherwise. To feel certain of the 
good intentions of the eldest son of their redoubted neighbour, 
yas at least satisf actoiy ; but that he had spoken of her be- 
loved father's position with courtesy, even with kindness, were 
circumstances which afforded her the deepest gratification. 
*' With such generous sentiments," thought Urcella, " might I 
not have reason to expect that he would use his inflnence in 
pacifying his irritable brother, and dissaude him from carry- 
ing out those threats which Mr. Davis had heard to escape 
from his lips." 

Cheered by these reflections, Urcella traced out for herself 
and family a path of sunshine, which was to brighten np their 
stay at the Priory, and make them all happy. Full of the^e 
hopeful prospects, she hurried home to impart the same to 
those whom she knew would be as well pleased as herself. 

Arrived at the Priory, she paced the dreaiy apartments one 
after the other without seeing any one ; but, as this was no 
rare occurrence when the weather was fair, she repaired to the 
spacious garden, a favourite resort of her father's, and where 
he would love to sit for hours, recalling to his mind the scenes 
of days gone by, when his boyish gaze loved to watch the 
cloistered men pacing then: noiseless steps along the terrace 
walks in silent contemplation. Amidst these now neglected 
paths Urcella nought her f ather, but e»\i^ ioxmd him not, and 
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was about retracing her steps when her eye caught the distant 
form of Mistress Anne Trevillers. 

She was seated on the margin of what was once a hand- 
some fountain, but of which little now remained to mark its 
original fair proportions but a heap of granite stones. There 
rested the sister of Sir Algernon, her head leaning on her 
hand, as if absorbed in deep thought. She looked up eagerly 
at the approach of her niece, and rising, embraced her in si- 
lence. 

The penetrating glance of Urcella detected traces of sorrow 
on her countenance, and inquired with alarm, whether aught 
had occurred during her absence to distress her, and where her 
father was ? 

" Your father is not here, Urcella, he has been called else- 
where." 

" Called elsewhere ?" cried her niece, with surprise. '' Who, 
or what has called him from home ?" 

" A summons ! — a legal order to appear this day before th# 
justices of the peace assembled at quarter sessions." 

"Gracious heavens!" exclaimed Urcella, '* and wherefore 
this summons?" 

" Is there any cause but one on earth, dear child," said 
Mistress Trevillers, " which could subject your faultless parent 
to the fangs of the law ?" 

"I understand you," said her niece, sorrowfully. "My 
father has at length been summoned before the justices of the 
peace for adhering to the old creed. Is it not so ?" 
" Yes it is, unhappily, the case." 

" Surely, they cannot harm him for this fidelity ?" replied 
Urcella. 

" Fidelity to opinions forbidden by law can receive no sym- 
pathy from those whose duty is to uphold its dictates." 

" At least," said Urcella, endeavouring to show a confidence 
she was far from feeling, " they cannot do more than convict 
him as a nonconformist." 

" That, alas l" said her aunt, ** is a grievous commence- 
ment, and one which will mark us out as objects of suspicion." 
" But if our consciences tell us that we have done nought to 
merit this obloquy, we may still look up awd Vi^ ^^^3 ^ 

**Ah] dear Urcella/ rejoined lA\atTesa ^^^Xil'iY^^ ^^^o^ 
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young iDind sees bnt a short way before it. Fines, beavy, 
rainons fines, mnst inevitably follow a conyiction for .' Eecu- 
sancy f and from this conviction yonr dear father can no longer 
escape. Oar fntnre existence will also be attended with addi- 
tional anxiety for the personal safety of your excellent nncle. 
The same searching spirit that has levelled this blow at our 
house will not stop here. We mnst be doubly watchful in fu- 
ture for his dear sake. The discoveiy of his sacred character 
would be attended with consequences I dare not think of." 

' Oh, dearest aunt," cried Urcella, " why dwell npon evils 
that by due care may be averted. A circumstance came to my 
knowledge this morning which ought to brighten this gloomy 
view of things.** 

** And what may that be ?" inquired Mistress Trevillers, 
eagerly. 

^' The certainty that a friendly feeling towards ns rests in 
the breast of Mr. Marsdale's eldest son." 

" And from whom have you learnt this assurance ?" 
"From no other than from himself,*' replied her niece, 
brightening up as she spoke. ^' He entered Dame Trenchard's 
cottage whilst I was there, and referring to the nnfortnnate 
differences that existed between our families, expressed his ex- 
treme regret at the same, and trusted the past would soon be 
succeeded by mutual cordiality and sociability.** 

" And was it thus he spoke," rejoined Mistress Trevillers, 
shaking her head reproachfully, " at tne very time bis own 
father was seeking our ruin at the sessions ?" 

•' He could not be aware of the fact, I am persnided,** said 
Urcella, " for he pointedly told me that he knew of no. particu- 
lar case to draw his father there ; but that his improved health 
made him feel anxious to show his brother magistrates bis wil- 
lingness to assist them in their judicial duties.** 

** Be not deceived, dear Urcella. These are suspicious times, 
and men's words should be received with caution. I cannot 
beUeve that an individual, in daily intercourse with his fkmily 
the sharer of the same board, the partner of the same social 
occupations, should alone remain in a state of total ignorance 
of the hostile intentions entertained by those his kinsmen against 
one who had been for some time the general subject of conversap 
i&^ It is incredible T 
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Uroella ftlt perplexed : she scarcely knew what to think ; 
])cr aunt's observations appeared so natural and reasonable, 
that misgivings began to take possession of her mind. Waa 
it possible that Gerald had been deceiving her: plying her 
with fair words to put her off her guard, and then glean what 
information he could respecting her father's intentions. No! 
she would not lend a thought to such insinuations. There was 
too much candour in his open countenance to make her doubt 
his word. He had been kept in the dark, and, however unac- 
countable such a thing might appear, she was determined to 
cling to the idea of its being possible. 

** Stay, dear Urcella,** said Mistress Trevillers, reading the 
thoughts of her niece. '^ I will not pass judgment on Gerald 
^larsdale, one way or the other; the future will discover 
whether he intends acting up to these friendly professions, and 
will proffer that assistance which, heaven knows, we may but 
too soon require. Let me now," continued Mistress Tre- 
villers, lowering her voice, " hear the results of thy early visi'. 
IIow fare our dear kinsman ?" 

" Better and better," replied her niece, " and under good 
Trenchard's care he will soon be restored to health." 

" Thank God," said Mistress Trevillere ; " and did you de- 
liver our messages ?" 

" I did, dearest aunt, suid have many of the same kind to give 
in rclum ;" on saying which thej walked on in earnest conver- 
sation towards the Priory. 

Two or three days after the above colloquy, the quarter ses- 
sions came to a close, and those assembled for the occasion 
de[)arted for their different homes. Amongst these might be 
seen three personages, distinguished from the rest by the num- 
ber of their dependents and followers. The two first travelled 
together ; and though their horses were in close company, their 
riders held but little conversation with each other. Both ap- ' 
peared engaged in his own reflections. The elder of the two 
was a man advanced in years, and somewhat infirm of frame. 
His countenance bespoke benevolence, mixed with anxiety. 
He seemed to have had an arduous duty to perform, which 
had disturbed tlie natural kindness of his heart, but which he 
hvtd overcome in the patriotic desire of doing his country o^ 
fiu'vice* 
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Sentiments of a less pndseworthj character seemed to fill 
the breast of his young compaoion. A half-leering expression 
could be traced in his eyes, betraying the extreme satisfaction 
with which his memory ran over the doiugs of the week, re- 
minding him that he had at length succeeded in hnmbliug a 
haughty foe, and returning insult for insult. 

At a considerable distance from the two former, but follow- 
ing the same rugged track, was seen the third rider. His de- 
portment was upright and dignified, and though he conversed 
cheerfully with those about him, there was an iinmistakable 
look of dejection spread over his handsome features, which 
spoke of indignities and wrongs borne with patience, whilst a 
certain proud bearing marked a self-conyiction of the recti- 
tude of his principles and conduct. 

The reader need scarcely be told that the first two travellers 
entered the domain of Tregona, and the latter that of St. An- 
drew's Priory. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE VISIT. 

" What has detained you so long ?" said the fair, blue-eyed 
Alice, leaning afibctionately on her father's arm, as he crossed 
the entrance-porch, on his return from the sessions. 

" Business, important business, dear Alice,** replied Mr. 
Marsdale, embracing his daughter. 

" It seemed so strange not to see you for five long days. 
Everything looked lonely without your kind presence." 

** Well, dear child, I sincerely trust there will be no further 
occasion for my leaving you again. Such expeditioios siiit me 
ill, both in mind and body ; and, until my fragile health is 
quite restored, I will let alone what can be more willingly per- 
formed by others. Let me now inquire," continued Mr. Mars- 
dale, '^ whether Gerald is returned from hb visit to the mines, 
and what is become of Merris ?" 

'^ Gerald is not returned from the mines as yet, and Master 
Merris is down with the reapers." 

Having received satisfactory answers to all his queries, 
Mr. Marsdale reired to take some rest — ^an indulgence he 
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mnch needed after a long, wearisome jonrney of many miles. 

Master Merris, the usual companion of Mr. Marsdale, had 
on this occasion declined accompanying him to the sessions. 
He did not quite approve of the object that drew him there ; he 
considered it uncalled for. He knew well that it was entirely at 
the instigation of his son, Humphrey, that this prosecution had 
been undertaken, and not' from any wish of his own. Merris 
was, therefore, determined not to encourage the private en- 
mities of this young man by giving way to his solicitations 
to accompany him to the sessions. He had often perceived with 
regret the unfortunate influence Humphrey possessed over his 
indulgent parent, whose blind partiality frequently threw a 
shade over the superior qualities of his elder son. Under 
these circumstances, Master Merris did his utmost to steer a 
middle course, and, by his judicious conduct, encouraging the 
one and conciliating the other, succeeded in promoting that 
degree of harmony which his kindly disposition loved to see 
reign at Tregona. 

The day after Mr. Marsdale's return from the sessions, he 
intimated to his daughter his wish to delay no longer visiting 
the poor, injured man to whom he was so much beholden. 
Alice was pleased at this proposal. She was not only anxious 
of expressing her acknowledgments personally, but felt a little 
curiosity to see the individual whose courage she had so 
much reason to admire. Very little time was, therefore, lost 
in responding to her father's request, and they soon found 
themselves in the presence of the invalid. 

He was seated in an easy chair, with his left arm bandaged 
up, the emaciated appearance of his countenance betraying the 
severity of the injuries he had received. 

" I am come," said Mr. Marsdale, with great emotion, " to 
express a father's gratitude to the preserver of his child's life." 

" I rejoice," replied the sick man, rising from his seat, ''to 
have been able to restore happiness to an aftectionate parent." 

" Be seated," said Mr. Marsdale, kindly ; then, taking Alice 
by the hand, presented her as the loved being he had snatched 
from destruction. Alice expressed her obligations as well as 
she could. 

" Say no more," said the sick man, interrupting her. ** The 
flight of your happy smile fully repays vas, Vy^j ^Jsi^ ^^^n^jl^ssrr^ 
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that the eventful day has left no visible traces to recall its 
perils." 

" None, good sir," but the regret at not seeing you in the 
same healthful coadition." 

'^Tbis occurrence," said Mr. Marsdale, drawing his chair 
closer, ''has, in all probabititj, separated jon from your 
friends," and occasioned them considerable uneasiness." 

" Not exactly go," was the reply. " My home is one day 
here, and one day there, and my friends are fully sensible of 
tbe kind care taken of me ; so that they are under no nueasi- 
ness on my account. I was sojourning for a time in the vici- 
nity, when chance led me towards the spot where my humble 
services were happily put in requisiuon." 

'^ Still," continued Mr. Marsdale, with some embarrassment, 
''your long confinement may have put jou to some inconveni- 
ence in a pecuniary point of view. I hope you will not refuse 
this little token of my esteem and gratitude;" on saying 
which, be placed a heavy purse before him. 

"Pardon me, honoured sir," said the sick man, gently 
moving the proffered gift from him ; '^ my necessities do not 
exceed the extent of my own resources. I have already been 
amply repaid for my exertions by witnessing their fortunate 
results. Do not lessen the satisfaction I feel by offering me 
any lower reward. On the contrary, the unwearied attentions 
of your eldest son demand every expression of thanks on my 
part." 

Mr. Marsdale, fearing he might offend more than please by 
persisting in his offer, withdrew the purse, and, perceiving the 
good dame busy in her avocations as nurse, desired Alice to 
put the same into her hands, as a recompense for her care and 
attention. 

Mr. Marsdale then proceeded to converse upon indifferent 
subjects till he considered it expedient to take his departure. 
On rising to do so, he took the disabled man by the hand, ex- 
pressing his sincere wishes for his speedy recovery ; and at 
the same time he bid him bear in mind, that should he ever 
find himself in a situation to need the assistance of a friend, 
he might rely on the services of him who could never think 
he had done enough to mark his deep and lasting gratitude. 

This eametit request was uttered with so much feeling, that 
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it was impossible not to credit its sinceritj, and it was ac- 
cordingly received with deep-felt acknowledgments. 

" I never shonld have imagined," said Alice, when they had 
left the invalid's abode, " that that subdued, pallid visage be- 
longed to the bold, adventurous man who ran such imminent 
risks to save a stranger." 

*• You should have recollected," replied Mr. Marsdale, " that 
several weeks of confinement and suffering are sufficient to 
prostrate the energies of the most stalwart frame, and that 
this has been the case in the present instance, it is easy to see. 
We must trust, however, that as the worst is over, he will 
s >on regain that strength of body and nerve, of which we have 
had so noble a proof." And saying this he withdrew. 

" Lend me your assistance, friend," said a young man, dis- 
moanting from his horse on the road side. ^' My stiiTup is out 
of order, and I need more ingenuity than I possess, to make 
it do its duty, though but a few miles further." 

" My services are at yom" command," was the reply of an 
elderly man, to whom the foregoing request was addressed, 
and who without loss of time. set about adjusting the defect 
complained of. 

Gerald Marsdale, for such the rider proved to be, finding 
more intelligence in his willing assistant than usually belonged 
to his class, entered into conversation with him. " Anything 
stirring in these parts ?" inquired he ; ** an absence of a few 
weeks makes me a stranger to what may have occurred since 
I left." 

" Nothing of a cheering character — quite the contrary," re- 
plied the old man, with some bitterness. 

" Ah 1 how so ?" rejoined Gerald. " Have any unforseen 
troubles visited you or yours ?" 

" I allude to no misfortunes of my own," replied the old man, 
'^ but to those which have befallen a good and bind master." 

" To a good and kind master ?" repeated Gerald, " and who 
may that be ?" 

'* The same who at no distant period was lord of all the 
lands the eye commands from this high spot ; but now, from 
circumstances of which I know but little, is proprietor only of 
yonder narrow tract near the sea.** 
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** You do not mean Sir Algernon Trevillers?* 

" I do," said the old man forcibly. *' That good gentleman 
has within the last ten days sustained a blow which has fallen 
heavily upon his house and fortune. Suspected of non-con- 
formity to the state religion, he was summoned before the 
justices of the peace, assembled at quarter sessions, and, after 
a lengthy examination, he was convicted as a recusanty and 
loaded with many ruinous and grievous penalties." 

" And who were the promoters of this affair ?** said Ge- 
rald, as he slowly walked on, leading his horse by the bridle. 

" The new man of these parts," was the reply. " The 
wealthy master of Tregona." 

" The master of Tregona ! — Mr. Marsdale !" exclaimed Ge- 
rald, in the utmost astonishment. " It surely was not he ?*' 

" Yes," answered the old man, firmly ; *' it is to him and 
his son that my poor master is indebted for this cruel prose- 
cution." 

'* And who were the witnesses brought forward ?" said €re- 
rald, after a short pause. 

" There were several ; amongst whom was Mr. Treverbyn, 
the minister of the parish." 

Gerald lent an anxious ear to learn how his friend had acted 
under circumstances which he felt sure were distasteful to his 
natural feelings. 

" Mr. Treverbyn," resumed the speaker, '* showed a kindlier 
disposition towards the accused than I fear I should have given 
him credit for. And though he could not do otherwise than 
state that he had never seen Sir Algernon Trevillers, or any 
of his family, at the parish church on Sundays since their ar- 
rival at the Priory, he did so with evident reluctance." 

" Quite like him," said Gerald, thoughtfully. " And how 
did it end, my good man ?" 

" It ended by my dear master. Sir Algernon, being sad- 
dled with the various penalties framed by parliament to crush 
recusancy." 

" Wert thou present ?" inquired Gerald. 

" Yes, I was ; and never shall I forget the withering 
glance Sir Algernon threw upon Mr. Humphry Marsdale, when 
tliat young man^ elated with the turn the prosecution had 
taken, suggested that the person of the accused should be 
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searched, in order to ascertain whether any paper or docu- 
ment found upon him mi^ht betray a connection with certain 
recent plots against the state. The unexpected production also 
of a Rosary* found on Tiis domain, was nigh bringing down 
upon him a Prcemunire; but happily they were not able to 
trace the ownership to the accused." 

" A ^ Rosary r^^ said Gerald, abstractedly ; " where was it 
discovered ?" 

" It had been picked up on the pathway near the Priory 
gate, and I suppose, to forward the ends of justice, delivered 
over to Mr. Sandford." 

" Was the name of him who did so made known in court ?', 

" It was," replied the old man. " Mr. Marsdale's eldest 
son was said to have been that person ; a circumstance which 
made my master look up with an air of surprise which I did 
not understand ; as it was no more than I should have expected 
from any member of that family." 

The feelings of Gerald, on hearing the above incident, were 
considerably hurt. True it was, that he himself was the person 
who had picked up the " Rosary,^' and true it was that it was 
he had given it over to Mr. Justice Sandford ; but in so doing 
he was directed by motives very diflferent from those attributed 
to him. The circumstance took place as follows : On his leav- 
ing Tregona, a few weeks previously, he had occasion to pass 
near the residence of Sir. Algernon Trevillers, when his eye 
fell upon a string of crystal beads lying on the foot-path, and, 
supposing them to belong to some inmate of the Priory, he felt 
inclined to restore them himself to the owner; lut being at the 
moment much pressed for time, and, seeing Mr. Sandford ap- 
proaching, he placed the beads in his charge, requesting him 
to perform the charitable office for him, little dreaming that so 
trifling an incident might have proved so disastrous to Sir Al- 
izernon and his family. Had he entertained the slightest idea 
that the little object that had fallen in his way was anything 
more than an ornament for the person, he would not have al- 
lowed it to escape his custody. 

• " If any i)er8on bring into this realm any Agnus-Dei, crosses, 
pictures, beads, or such like superstitions things, etc . . both the 
oringer and receiver shall incur a Praemunire. " — (13th of Queen 
Elizabeth.) 
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Gerald and his companion had now reached a spot where 
the road branched off into different paths, the latter, making 
towards the one down which his course laj, made bis respeci- 
fol obeisance, and withdrew. 

Left to himself, Grcrald pondered over what he had heard, 
with mixed feelings of surprise and regret. As far as it con- 
cerned his brother, he was conscious he ought not to be asto- 
nished at any transaction emanating from so nnforgiying a dis- 
position. But that his father, his kind and benevolent father, 
sliould have permitted himself to be persnaded to take a lead- 
ing part in this crnel business was a matter of deep sorrow to 
him. He was aware of the suspicions beginning to be gene- 
rally entertained of Sir Algernon's non-conformity to the new 
faitti. His complete seclusion and absence on every occasion 
irom public business — his non-appearance at church strength- 
ened these rumours. Still, such was the general urbanity of 
his deportment, and his unbounded liberality to the poor, that 
no one had hitherto felt willing to come forward and prosecute 
an inoffensive gentleman for disregarding laws, which, at the 
time of our narrative, were carried out with more severity than 
was thought necessary by many. Gerald felt no surprise that 
Sir Algernon had proved to be, what he had long suspected, 
an adherent of the old creed; he had frequently thought such 
might be the case ; but to his father he had never aUuded to 
the subject ; and, knowing well how little friendly feeling there 
existed between the parties since the sale of the estate, he was 
desirous of not prolonging the same, by referring to what he 
knew would inevitably do so. He little thought, whilst he was 
keeping, as he had imagined, the supposed religious opinions of 
Sir Algernon from his father's knowledge, that the latter should 
be privately making arrangements to indict him for the same, 
and that he alone had been kept in ignorance of such inten- 
tions ; and, although his absence from home might in some de- 
gree account for his knowing nothing of the matter, he could 
not avoid thinking that the business had been purposely with- 
held from him, and he felt hurt at the idea. 

Another circumstance connected with the affair tended to 
increase his annoyance, and this in a quarter he least desired. 
What would Sir Algernon's daughter think of him after his 
BssurBDces of future amity and good yjyVV? Wka.^ would she 
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think of his saying that no motive beyond the ordinary duties 
of a magistrate had drawn his father to the quarter sessions ? 
What deduction could she come to with respect to the dis- 
covered " Rosary ?" Would she not consider him a foul hypo- 
crite, and one whose word could not be relied on ? 

With these and such like unpalatable reflections, did Gerald 
Marsdale wend his slow and wearisome way towards the manor 
of Tregona. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

FAMILY STMPATHIES. 

Thr detached building appertaining to the once splendid Priory 
of St. Andrew's, which had been appropriated by Sir Algernon 
Trevillers as a residence for himself and family, though denuded 
of almost every comfort, and scarcely proof against the incle- 
mency of the weather, was, however, willingly endured, as 
being only a temporary shelter which their return to the Con- 
tinent would soon render unnecessary. There, in the large 
apartment called the '* Guest-room," Sir Algernon, surrounded 
by his family, loved to talk of the past, and dwell upon that 
ever-engrossing subject, the Change of the Times — a change 
which affected him in so many ways ; keeping him aloof from 
those whose friendships he would gladly have cultivated, and, 
casting a cloud over his head, as one whose doings, what- 
soever they might be, were of a suspicious character. Under 
such circumstances, his return to his native land had become 
more a matter of ^pnoyance to him than one of satisfaction. 
It was, however, necessary that he should settle his entangled 
affairs, and when once that was accomplished, he was resolved 
to follow the example of his father, and expatriate himself for 
the rest of his days to a foreign clime. 

The season was cold and dreary. The wind chook the 
loosened casements, and old Joseph was summoned to light up 
the long-neglected hearth with blazing faggots, round which 
drew together the inmates of the dwelling. 

One seat, which had for several weeks remained vacaat^'^ ^^ 
once more occupied: and thougtv the owa?^\«t ^^^i&^sso.Oa.'^^^^^ 
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in appearance since last seen there, an expression of satisfac- 
tion beamed in bis mild and pallid conntenance, indicating the 
comfort he felt in finding himself again amidst those most dear 
to him. 

But a few days had elapsed since the conclnsion of the ses- 
sions, and the minds of those assembled were natnrallj bent 
upon the hardships the law had imposed. 

Where will it end ?" said Sir Algernon, throwing himself 
into a chair, despondingly. 

"End?" exclaimed his brother, the Reverend Francis Tre- 
villcrs, '^ it will end, I trust, in the only way it should do, that 
of resignation to the will of Him who wills or permits, for his 
own wise and inscrutable ends, all things : the magistrates of 
the district have done no more than carry out the laws of the 
land. With what feelings they have done so, whether through 
conscientious motives, or those of a less worthy character, it 
is not our province to decide. We have only to view these pro- 
ceedings as charitably as V^ can, and endeavour to submit our- 
selves to their decrees, hard and cruel as they seem, in remem- 
brance of the revered cause which has called them forth." 

" Oh, that I had your patience, good brother : it would bear 
me through many vexatious trials. I fear I have much to learn 
before I attain that humble mind which submits so willingly to 
the woes of this chequered life. I will read the different enact- 
ments which are to be put in force against me, and then you 
will be able to judge of the amount of endurance necessary to 
encounter such oppressions." 

On saying which Sir Algernon selected some papers that 
were scattered on a table close by, and read as follows : 

" Whereas, every person above sixteen years of age, who 
" shall not repair to some churcH, chapel, or usual place of 
"common prayer, being convicted thereof before the judge of 
" assize, or justices of the peace, in their quarter sessions, shall 
" forfeit twenty pounds a month :* one-third to the king, one- 
" third to the maintenance of the poor of the parish, and one- 
" third to him who shall sue in any court of record. If not 
"paid in three months after judgment, he shall be imprisoned 

* See Bom's Justice 22nd edition, published in 1814. 
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" *till he pay, or conform himself to go to chareh." — (Stat. 23 
Elizabeth, cap. 1.) 

" Now," resumed Sir Algernon, " by what means can I 
discharge this monthly fine ? The produce of my remaining 
land is barely sufficient to cover the many claims upon it 
without this additional impost." 

*' It is, indeed, a heavy fine," said the Rev. Francis Tre- 
villers, " but still we must do all we can to meet it. I have 
but little to offer towards its liquidation ; but that little, what- 
ever it may be, is at your sefvice, dear brother." 

'* Take," exclaimed Urcella, scarcely waiting till the last 
speaker had concluded, " take, dear father, my treasured string 
of pearls, the gift of the good Knight of Malta. It will pay 
the forfeit twice or thrice, and render me happy beyond mea- 
sure, to think I have been, though for the first time in my 
life, able to render you some small service." ^ 

" And my old casket of jewels," added Mistress Trevillers, 
" is ever, as you know well, at your command." 

*' I thank you both with all my heart," replied Sir Algernon, 
touched by their ready and affectionate generosity, " I feel such 
kindness deeply, but I will not take advantage of it, by seeing 
you part with the few valuable articles you possess. As for 
you, brother," continued Sir Algernon, turning towards the 
Rev. Father, " I trust you are already well assured of the grati- 
tude I owe you for more than one noble act of disinterested- 
ness." 

" Say nothing more," replied his brother, " but let us know 
the details of the other penalties imposed upon you." 

" Well," continued Sir Algernon, " the next enactment 
places an embargo on my movements, and runs as follows" : 

" Every person above sixteen years of age, being a Popish 
" Recusant, and having any certain place of abode, who being 
'' convicted for not repairing to some church or chapel, or tisual 
^^ place of common prayer, to hear Divine Service there, btU 
^'forbearing the same, contrary to law, shall within forty days 
" after conviction repair to his usual dwelling and shall not 
" remove, above five miles from thence, unless he be licensed as 
*' hereinafter directed on pain of forfeiting his goods.^ oUo vq 
" the Crown his lands during li/e, unleas tlxey \^ cufiXowo-r^ w- 
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" copyhold^ and then to the Lord of the Masu>r.^ [The 35ih 
of Qiiccu Elizabeth, ch. 1., s. 5. 11.1 

" By this statute," continued Sir Algernon TreviUers, " I 
must in future confine myself within the miserable limits of five 
miltis round my house ; and should I pass these limits, I forfeit 

all my goods, etc !I And to whom am I indebted 

for this unreasonable restriction ? To him, alas ! who, to in- 
dulge the wild, vindictive whims of a hot-headed son, has gone 
out of his ordinary passive way to indict me for no other offence 
than the remaining faithful to the old creed of mj country, 
and by which cruel indictment he has sown the seeds of future 
desolation to me and mine." 

** Nay, brother," rejoined the Rev. Father, rising from his 
st>at, with evident uneasiness at the strong and excited manner 
in which Sir Algernon uttered the last few words. '^ Let ns 
not throw away this occasion of marking our readiness to bear 
these evils for the sake of Him who bore so much for us. We 
have only to take an in.ight into the several gaols of the conntry, 
and there behold men pent up in great misery for conscience 
sake, to make these our annoyances light indeed.*' 

'^ It is the knowledge of the existence of soch suffering men 
that makes me dwell with so much apprehension upon the 
results of my conviction. Not on my account, God knows, 
but on thine^ dear brother." 

"Think not of me," s^lilI the Rev. Father; "my path lies 
straight before me, and follow it I must, let the consquences 
be what they may. I will, however, pledge my word to shun 
all unnecessary ri^k3 whatsoever, and to use the utmost cau- 
tion in my minutest proceedings. I trust, therefore, I have 
little to fear. Our few dependents are faithful and trustworthy, 
and my assumed character of family-steward will lull all sus- 
picion respecting my person. Let us then try and be glad 
that matters are no worse, and more than that, let us be grate- 
ful for what we still enjoy. tVhat say you, dear sister ?" 

" Ob, certainly," replied Mistress Anne TreviUers, endea- 
vouring to assume a smiling countenance, notwithstanding the 
misgivings which involuntarily rushed to her mind, and brought 
tears to her eyes. '* We will do our best to feel satisfied with 
our present coudition." 
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'* Let ns drop the subject altogether," said Sir Algernon. 
" It signifies little to be dwelling npon matters which only 
pain the mind instead of fortifying it. Our sojourn in this de- * 
solate place will not, I think, be long. As soon as my friend 
Davis shall have wound up my affairs to our mutual satisfac- 
tion, we will take leave of St. Andrew's Priory for the Conti- 
nent." A willing assent was given to this announcement by 
two of the hearers, the third remaining silent. Of this Sir 
Algernon took no notice, but desired Urcella to reach hkn 
down from an oaken shelf the splendid book of the Gospels 
which her nncle had brought from his college beyond the seas. 
After examining its improved type, he dwelt upon the labour 
which would have been spared the monks of St. Andrew's, 
and other monasteries, had the ingenious Faust favoured the 
world with his presence some centuries sooner ; for to whom," 
continued Sir Algernon, " were our forefathers indebted for a 
fii^ht of the holy Scriptures, before the discovery of the art of 
printing ? to no other than to these calumniated monks who, 
retired within their peaceful cells, passed a portion of each day 
in transcribing manuscripts and taking copies of the Bible, 
thus affording, by their manual labour with the pen, a blessing 
which could not otherwise have been obtained. * 



CHAPTER XTX. 

THE INN. 

On the margin of an extensive moor stood a solitary inn, and, 
though but indifferent accommodation could be expected in so 
isolated a place, still its existence had often proved welcome to 
those who, worn out with the toils of a rough day's journey, 
fionght shelter and repose. 

The road near which it stood wes not much frequented, con- 
sequently it was rare that any bustle or excitement prevailed 
at the little hostelrie. An exception, however, to this nsnaJ 
quiet routine was perceptible one evening. 

• In the reign of Edward I., it is on record that a fairly toritiex^ 
copy of the whole Scriptures was worth three laxm-^^-^osiLW^^^ 
sum worth infinitely more in those daya t\i8Ai Oit ^e;&^xi\». 
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The glimmering light that never fkited to throw its tinj 
beams throui^b the cheqaered panes of the host's kitchen-win- 
' dow, seemed on this night to be multiplied, and darting an 
infinity of rays from every casement of the building. The 
watch-dog was running to and fro, in a state of unusual agita- 
tion, and other domestic movements gave signs of the arrival 
of strangers. Such was in truth the case. Two traveller.^, 
proceeding in the same du^ction, though totally unconnected 
with one another, had that night knocked for admittance at 
the portal of the little inn. 

The good master of the house, assbted by his uncouth, but 
willing daughter, made every exertion to adOTord aecommoda* 
tion to the newly arrived. The best and trimmest things the 
place afforded were put into requisition, and^ after some little 
delay, fires and refreshments saw the two travelkra settled for 
the night in thek separate apartments. He that arrived first 
was a man somewhat advanced in years, but hale and active. 
He retired early to rest, requesting only to he awakened be- 
fore day-light, that he might proceed on bis journey in tlie 
morning. The other traveller was young, and of a comely 
form and countenance. His habiliments were of a costly cha- 
racter, but somewhat travel-stained and worn. A look of im- 
patience was observable in his demeanour, whilst his blood- 
shot eyes betrayed a love of nightly orgies. 

Alone in his room, be sat stretched out before the fire, fix- 
ing his gaze upon the dull embers as if he were tracing out 
their fanciful forms : but he saw nothing — ^his absent mind was 
running over past losses at the gaming-table— chances — mis- 
calculations — loaded dice — and such like unsatisfactory re- 
miniscences, till, starting up, as if some sudden impulse sum- 
, moned him from his seat, he approached the window, and, 
throwing it open, looked out at the impenetrable darkness. 
The night air was cold, and the breeze blew his auburn locks 
across his face, but he heeded it not ; it appeared to refresh 
him, and he remained some minutes in the same position ; 
when, returning mechanically to his former seat, he resumed 
his musings. At length, the inward pourings of his mind 
seemed to become too strong for him, and, again rising, he 
struck his forehead, exclaiming, in bitter accents of self- 
reproach : ^^ What matters it ^\i'^x^ 1 ^o^ or what becomes oi 
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me ! ruined ! penniless !— the victim of villains deeper thau 
myself — no friends — no one to care for me. One more appeal 
will I make, but it shall be the last ; if that fail, by Heaven ! 
there is bat one alternative. "...Startled at this moment by the 
unexpected entrance of the anxious host, he flung his cloak 
upon a pair of pistols lying on the table. 

" Bring more wood, and then leave me alone," said the 
young man, impatiently. 

Tbe order was obeyed : and, whilst the old man was piling 

up the unwieldy logs in the chimney comer, the stranger made 

inquiry whether any one was staying at the inn besides himself? 

'^ One person only," was the reply ; and him we shall soon 

lose, as he takes his departure at day-break." 

'* Ah !" said the young man, thoughtfully, *' takes his depar- 
ture at day- break — ^travels he alone ?" (a new and daring 
scheme flashing across his troubled mind.) 

" Yes, he does," said the old host, " and I could not help 
expressing my surprise at his doing so, taking him to be a 
man of quality ; but he said he had sent on his attendant as 
unnecessary, expecting to reach his home on the morrow. I 
also took the liberty to observe that the roads were not safe 
after dark, that bad men were about, and that he might be 
robbed ; but he smiled at my fears, saying, that a stout heart, 
and a strong arm had done him service more than once." 

" Young as well as strong, no doubt," rejoined the stranger, 
with seeming indifference. 

" Young he is not. I would wager my holiday beaver that 
he has seen more summers than I have, but toil and spare liv- 
ing has not rendered him meagre as it has done me." 
" Travels unarmed, did yon say ?" 

" So I should imagine," replied the host, " from his refer- 
ring to his muscular strength, in case of need." 

" And leaves by day-break ?" continued the young man, 
carelessly throwing a log on the fire. ** Which way is be 
bound?" 

'^ He said something of taking the upper road across the 
moor ; but if he starts at the early hour he proposes, he may 
have some difficulty in keeping the right track, as there «x^t>l'^ 
embankments to mark the way^ a d^aA V^n^ «^\^^^^ ^"ax «sA 
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" Leave me now," said the Toang man, " and have a care 
that my horse be duly attended to, for I shall also require it 
bni times, and it will have mauj miles to go daring the course 
of the day." 

'^ Have no fear," replied the old man, as he closed the door, 
" I will see to it myself." 

The young man being now again left alone, was soon ab- 
sorbed in the guilty project that had rushed across his miud. 
He sat motionless /or several seconds, his eyes steadily fixed 
on the floor ; then, suddenly rising np, he paced the room to 
and fro in a state of great perturbation, whilst his folded arms 
and compressed lips gave expression to the struggles that were 
contending for the mastery ia his troubled breast. Should 
he, or should he not, plunge into the desperate deed ! ! What, 
if he failed ? — but why should he fail ? — he had other helps 
hesides those of youth and activity to rely on, and his eyes 
glanced towards the table on which lay his pistols. •• Bat," 
continued he, muttering to himself, " who would have thought 
that I could have brought myself to this ! I, who was tntored 
to every virtue, to every honorable feeling, now to become a 
villain of the deepest dye I What may this hand be guilty of 
before it sees again the light of day ! My attempt is a despe- 
rate one, but the die is cast, and on will I go, though I pay 
the forfeit of my life for the experiment. So here is success to 
the undertaking 1" Upon saying which he filled a flagon to the 
brim, and drank off its contents, the stimulating quality of the 
draught corresponding with the nature of the toast ; and hav- 
ing repeated the same more than once, he sank, overpowered 
with the fatigues of body and mind, into a deep sleep ; and 
here, with his weary head lying on the table, we will leave 
him to his temporary repose. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE ENCOUNTER. 

The moor alladed to in the last chapter extended for severaV 
miles rig^ht and left. It was a wild, open place, withoat a tree 
or habitation to break its monotonous extent. Exposed to 
every wind that blew, its vegetation was scanty, presentinj^ 
to the eye a black and barren picture. Here on this dreary 
heath, long before the morning light had broken upon the 
scene, a horseman well armed and muffled was stationed. The 
expectation of seeing a certain traveller pass that way had 
drawn him to the spot, whilst the darkness of the hour, and 
the louehness of the place, but too clearly indicated the reason 
of his being there. The chilling blast swept across the plain, 
but it seemed to make no impression upon him, his fevered 
brain was heated with excitement, and buoyed up with a feel- 
ing of determination to perish sooner than fail in his attempt. 
He had already waited long, and a faint streak of morning 
light began to edge the horizon ; he grew impatient, and 
hearkened to the slightest sound that portended an approach- 
ing step ; but all was silent, silent as death. He dismounted 
and paced backwards and forwards on the sandy turf that 
bordered the narrow road. "Where is he?*' he at length 
exclaimed, with an oath ; " has he changed his intention, or 
delayed his journey ? or taken some other route ?" A mo- 
mentary thought, akin to hope, flashed across his guilty breast, 
that some such mischance might foil his desperate purpose, 
nut from any apprehension as to its success, but from an ill- 
concealed consciousness of the enormity of the act he was 
about to engage in ; the assistance, however, of a fiery 
draught with which he had provided himself to keep out the 
cold, soon settled all other feelings than those of impatience 
for the aiTival of his destined victim. 

He listened again and again with increased anxiety. His 
eyes ran down the dingy road, which was just perceptible 
through the sombre twilight, but nothing could he there dis- 
cern. All was wrapped in gloom and stillness. At length 
on the suddeni lull of the whistling blast, the distawt. ixvcccl^^ ^V 
a horse*6 hoof broke on his ear. ^^ T\xva \a '\i^,\r} ^os^N!* ^orSs^^ 
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the excited listener, hastily resaming his seat and adjastiDghis 
weapons. A dark object was now faintly perceived in the dis- 
tance, and as it neared the spot, disclosed a horseman, well 
inoaoted, advancing at an easy pace. He that had been in 
wait for him now halted, and with his eyes rivetted on the ap- 
proaching form, tried to see if he coald recognise his oatline, 
but this he was totally nnable to do, owin;^ to the obscnrity 
that still prevailed ; he, therefore, wheeled roond and proceeded 
slowly onwards. 

According to his pre-arranged plan, he allowed the nnsns- 
pecting traveller to pass him by, but no sooner had he done so 
than, mshing forward, he again overtook him, and, placing a 
pistol at the horse^s head, shot it dead on the spot. The as- 
tonnded rider fell with the animal heavily to the gronnd : and, 
before he conld recover from the shock, a second pistol was 
placed at his breast, whilst the words, '^ Oat with thy gold," 
fell on his startled ear. 

"Villain," retorted the prostrate man, "move off yonr mor- 
derous hand, y >a shall not have my life so cheaply,*' apon say- 
ing which, he grasped the muzzle of the pistol, and, though he 
could not wrench it from him, succeeded in turning it aside, so 
that its contents, which went off in the straggle, only ploughed 
up the earth without doing further mischief. 

The assaulted traveller having now, by dint of great exertion, 
gained his feet ; and being a man of muscular frame and plenty 
of nerve, he soon had the advantage over the slight person 
of his assailant, whom he resolutely seized, and endeavoured 
to bear down. Any hopes of succonr, at that early hour and 
lonely spot, were vain. Strength of limb must alone decide 
the deadly conflict : neither would yield ; each man's life was 
at stake. At length, the highwayman, conscious of his inferi- 
ority in point of force, and knowing he must soon saccamb, 
had recourse to an expedient which served his purpose bat too 
well. By a last and desperate effort, he succeeded in forcing 
himself from the gripe of his opponent : and profiting by the 
critical moment, he laid hold of the discharged pistol which had 
fallen at bis feet, and, with its but-end, dealt such a crashing 
blow on the temple of his adversary as to prostrate him with- 
out further resistance, senseless to the gronnd I 

Out of breath and nearly suffocated vrlth rage and exertion. 
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the guilty man found himself incapable of following up his sa- 
vage deed, till he had paused a few seconds to compose his 
agitation. Then, giving a rapid glance right and left, to as- 
certain that the coast was clear, he commenced his search for 
booty. This he found in a less quantity than he expected, 
but, having secured what there was, he hastily mounted his 
horse, and, without one thought of commisseration for his vic- 
tim, he took a side path across the moor and disappeared. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE COMMISSION. 

Wearied and disheartened, Alice Marsdale was seen to re- 
turn for the fourth time from the sea-shore without having 
met as she had hitherto done, her mnch-loved Urcella Tre- 
villers. This nnusual absence from her favorite haunt filled 
her with surprise and some little anxiety. Was it illness kept 
her away or some other cause ? How much she wished she 
could go to the Priory, and there ascertain the true re « son (»f 
this disappearance, but she would not disobey her father's 
orders ; they had been peremptory, and to her that was more 
than sufficient. Another circumstance contributed to increase 
her disappointment ; and this was her inability to fulfil a pro- 
mise she had made to Gerald, on his leaving Tregona, to remit 
a small packet into the hands of Sir Algernon's daughter at 
their next meeting on the sands. This commission she now 
saw little chance of executing, and fall of chagrin at the 
contre temps, she resolved to go to the old woman Trenchard, 
who, she remembered, was well known at the Priory, and in- 
quire what had become of her missing friend. She accord- 
ingly, without further delay, directed her steps towards the 
poor woman's dwelling. 

" Good morning, worthy dame," said Alice, throwing her- 
self wearily on a seat. " I have been walking far, and wonld 
gladly take a little repose. How fares it with yourself and 
granddaughter ?" 

" Right well, sweet lady," was the gratfcM t^^^ • 

Having stated hei-self ia one ot XVie gfi^^ ^^vsv^si^ ^sss^- 
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fortloss, high-back chairs, Alice began makiog inquiries about 
Sir Algernon's daughter, saying ttiat she no longer ever met 
bar in her favorite rambles on the shore, that she feared aiie 
was ill." 

^^ Mistress Urcella is not ill," said Dame Trenchard, gravely. 

*' Then what can keep her away ? I feel confident that 
rothing but indisposition would withdraw her from the society 
of one whom she knows well loves her with all her heart." 

Mrs. Trenchard was Silent. 

'* Speak my good womnn," continued Alice, " yon know 
more than you are willing to impart, keep me not in sns- 
pen<e." 

^^ If yon insist upon my speaking you must pardon me if I 
say aught that might give yon offence. You are, no donbt, 
acquainted with the measures which your respected father has 
thought proper to adopt towards Sir Algernon Treviilers, and 
which have called down the severity of the law npon his 
house. You cannot, therefore, be surprised that his daughter 
should hold back from further intimacy with any member of 
a family who was seeking the ruin of her beloved parent." 

" Oh I Urcella knows me too well," exclaimed Alice, with 
much warmth, " to imagine for a moment that / had anght to 
do with that unhappy busines:^. Tell her I lament it as much 
as she can do herself, and that if a heart knows how to feel 
sympathy for another's sorrow it is mine." 

" But, dear lady," resumed Mrs. Trenchard^ " Mistress Ur- 
cella has got a father, one who knows thee not, but knows 
full well the M^eight of the restrictions laid npon his move- 
ments, through the means of thy kinsmen." 

*' Ah, true," said Alice thoughtfully. "How could I ex- 
pect her to have acted otherwise ? I ought to have foreseen 
this,'" and the remembrance of her brother's request passed 
discouragingly across her mind« she dared not allude to it 
iiftor what had pissed, and began preparing to take her leave, 
when tiie good old woman percvinng a look of disappouit- 
ment diffused over her gentle countenance, immediately in- 
formed her that it was her intention to go to the Prioiy on 
the morrow, and that she would have much pleasure in con- 
veying 10 Misircr-s Urcella her many expressions of sympathy. 

Alice cooid not re^t ao favvi\ura\A<^ «xl q^^^^^^^ ^ oUif- 
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ing lier dear Ger ild, and drawing forth the liitlo packet, ear- 
nestly requested it might be delivered. 

Mrs. Trenchard looked surprised when she learnt from what 
quarter it came, and Alice feared she was going to decline 
being the bearer, bat after a moment's reflection her coun- 
tenance brightened, and she promised to execute her coni- 
niis;*ion, adding that she had so frequently witnessed Mr. 
Gerald's kind attentions towards the injured gentleman under 
her care, that she should be glad to have this means of doing 
him a service. 

" Then fail not, my good woman to remember him," said 
Alice. ** With respect to the poor injured man, to whom you 
just now alluded, we are most anxious to learn what has be- 
"come of him. My father constantly speaks of him, and seems 
to fear that he has not sufficiently marked bis obligations to 
him ; but be left his abode so unexpectedly, and so much 
sooner than we had reason to imagine it were possible iioni 
bis, weak state, that my father lost the pleasure he had anii- 
cipated of obtaining a second interview ; and since that tin^o 
we have been unable to gain any tidings of him." 

" He appeared a man of retired habits," said Mw. Tren- 
chard, " and unwilling to obtain notoriety." 

" My father was much struck with t\\fi benign expression 
of his countenance, and though he had seen him but once, 
he felt assured that he could never fail to recognise him, when 
or wheresoever he might chance to meet him." 

On leaving the cottage Alice turned her steps homewards. 
In the long avenue she was joined by Mr. Treverbyn, who was 
returning from inspecting the building of some alms-houses 
to replace those that had fallen in ruins. Alice was glad to 
see the young minister, the warm regard he had ever evinced 
for her favorite brother had long won her approbation, whilst 
his never- tiring zeal and charity for the suiTOunding poor, 
commanded her respect and esteem. 

The conversation soon turned upon the absent Gerald. 

" What makes him leave us so frequently ?" said Mr. Tre- 
verbyn, *< he has no sooner accomplished one expedition than 
he is off again upon another." 

" My brother is gone to see a friend at &q\xi<^ V>N>Jvfe ^^- 
tauce," replied Alice. 
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" Would it not be as well that he were at Tregona just 
now?" 

" I think not," rejoined Alice, "though I am unwilling to. 
acknowledge it/* 

" Ah ! how 80 ?*' said the minister with a look of sorprise. 

" Why," said Alice, with some little hesitation, " Gerald 
possesses, as you may well remember, a sensitive disposition 
not wholly free from pride, and as he cannot bring himself to 
approve of his father's late proceedings against Sir Algernon, 
he feels himself in an awkward position when that unfortu- 
nate business is brought forward, particalarly when done 8o 
ill a tone of exultation." 

" True," said Mr. Treverbyn, " I can easily en*er into the 
feelings of a man, who, unable to approve of certain pro- 
ceedings is restrained from stating his objections from a sense 
of duty to his parent, whose actions he well knows are backed 
by conscience and the law. Still, if I am permitted to give 
expression to my thoughts, I would say that his presence ac 
home might on many occasions be of service in checking the 
i'Dpetuosity of his younger brother, who is often led to do 
those things which in his calmer moments he might see cause 
to regret. It is for this reason and from no selfish motives 
of my own that I am anxious his discreet counsels should 
be less often missing." 

" Nay,** replied Alice, " it is to you, Mr. Treverbyn, that 
Gerald looks forward to impart good advice to his home circle 
during his absence; he knows the extent of your influence, 
and places his reliance on its good results.*' 

" Your brother gives me credit for more, I fear, than I pos- 
sess. As ftr as lies in my power, I hope to be ever ready to 
lend my humble endeavours towards the promotion of peace 
and sociability amongst those who reside around me. But at 
the present moment I am inclined to think that the friendly 
suggestions of an elder brother would tend to insure more 
favorable effects than the grave admonitions of a clerical 
monitor, however well intended. At all events, there is one 
point in which we have no difficulty in coinciding, and that is 
the pleasure his safe return will afford us." 

"In that we certainly agree," said Alice, smiling, " and may 
Ibealloived to add my liopea, that tliea© frequent departorej 
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of my truant brother will not deter the Rev. Mr. Treverbyn 
from affording those left at home as much of his society as 
if his old college friend were amongst them ; as he ought to 
know that Gerald was not the only person who knew how to 
give him a special welcome at Tregona." On saying which 
Alice gave him a playful obeisance, and vanished through a 
side wicket which led from the avenue to the garden. And 
so quickly did she disappear that Mr. Treverbyn had no time 
to reply, but he was anything but displeased at what he had 
beard ; and as be stood for a moment gazing at the closed 
wicket, certain pleasant castles in the air flitted across his 
imagination, contributing to raise him up in his own estima- 
tion and induce him to come to the determination of not 
losing sight of an invitation so flattering in every way to his 
vanicy. 

On reaching home, Alice found all in confusion. Her 
father had received intelligence that his friend, Master Merris, 
had been attacked on the highways, robbed, and grievously 
wounded. That he was lying without signs of recovery at a 
small inn on the road side. Mr. M»irsdale, who had been in- 
strumental in inducing his friend to undertake the above 
journey, was distressed beyond description at its appalling 
results, and insisted upon setting off instantly to the bedside 
of his old ally, leaving orders that everything should bepre- 
piired for his accommodation, should he And it possible to have 
him removed. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

NATURAL CONCLUSIONS. 

All those who, at the period of our narrative, had not con- 
formed to the newly-established creed of the country, lived in 
a constant state of anxiety, lest their non-observance of the 
statutes should be discovered. Even after indictment, for 
simple " non-conformity," there were other degrees of crini- 
minality in the exercise of the forbidden faith, which were 
considered of such enormity as to draw down upon the offen- 
der's head the forfeit of his life. That of entertaining ot V'^t* 
bouiing any of hia own ecclesiaauca, ^W ^l\.^x x^^\N^s^^?^^ 
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foreign edacatioo, retarned to their native coumliy, was one 
<if these ; such an act was considered by the law treason" 
able^ and punished accordingly. 

NoiwithstandiDg so awfnl a retribution, the risk was not 
uufrequently attempted by those ftimilies who adhered to tlie 
old creed. That of Sir Algernon Trevillers had done so, and 
was at this moment entertaining a brother of the order of 
Jesuits under his own roof, where, in the greatest secrecy, lie 
was imparting the benefits of his ministry to his beloved family 
and tiieir dependents. 

Under the above circumstances, it was no great matter ot 
surprise that the least incident differing from the usnal routine 
about the neighbourhood of the Priory, should create uneasi« 
ness within its anxious circle. Such was the case when they 
were informed that a stranger had been observed loitering, 
more than once, in the immediate vicinity of Sir Algernon's 
dwelling ; and on one occasion had been seen to enter and re- 
main for a considerable time in the cot of one of his labourers. 
This circumstance, insignificant in itself, became a matter 
worthy of notice to the cautious inmates of the Priory ; and 
it was suggested by Mistress Anne Trevillers that no time 
should be lost in ascertaining, if possible, the object of this 
intruder's seeming '' espionage." 

The asperity shown by Humphrey towards Sir Algernon, 
since the defeat of his father's suit, gave reason to fear that 
he still meditated further annoyance, and was seeking informa- 
tion to enable him to do so. Impressed with this idea, Mistress 
Trevillers and her neice Urcella proceeded immeditaely tt 
make what discoveries they could at the above-mentioned cot 
tage, situated at no great distance from the gates of the Priory 

As they pursued their way towards the spot, the conver- 
sation turned, naturally, upon their redoubtable neighbour and 
his two sons. " Of the latter," said Mistress Trevillers, '* I am 
inclined to think the youngest is the least objectionable ot 
the two. An open foe is always less to be feared than a hid- 
den one." 

*' No one can deny that," said her niece, " but may you 
not, dearest aunt, be under some misapprehension respecting 
the real sentiments of the eldest? As for myself^ I cannot 
charge Gerald Marsdale with hy^^oms^ 'N\l\vQvit more substan- 
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tial proof. I will, however, not deny that a somewhat per- 
plexing cloud hangs over his conduct with regard to the sCv'S- 
sions ; but his previous assurances to me were of so friendly a 
nature, and marked with so much deference towards the well- 
being of my dear father and ourselves that I feel it impossible 
they could have emanated from a treacherous heart." 

*' I would gladly join in the favorable opinion you have 
formed of this young man," said Mistress Trevillers, " had 
not circumstances coma to light of so very suspicious a com- 
plexion as to preclude me from doing so. What can be said 
in justification of his having delivered over your luckless Rosary 
to a justice of the peace, an act which might have occasioned 
the penalty ofprcemuntre to have fallen on your poor father's 
head ; and which misfortune was only averted by the failure 
in proving its owner, or from whence it originally came ? Had 
1 his young man detained the Rosary in his own custody till some 
opportunity presented itself of placing it in safe hands, he would 
then have given us a proof of his sincere wish to befriend us, 
and my opinion of him would then have been such as you 
could have wished dear Urcella.'* This latter sentence was 
said with a significant look and smile. 

Urcella was silent ; she knew not how to explain away 
this nnaccountable inconsistency of Gerald Marsdale. The fact 
spoke for itself, and she could do no more than ponder over 
the anomaly in a spirit of disappointment. 

Having reached the cottage, they were welcomed in by 
an honestlooking, elderly man, who brought forwar^ two oaken 
stools for their accommodation. Mistress Trevillers lost no 
time in commencing her inquiries respcting the stranger who 
had been with him on the preceding day. 

" True enough," commenced the cottager, " my humble 
roof was honoured with the presence of one I had never sten 
before last evening." 

** Was this stranger young, or advanced in years ; to what 
cla's did he appear to belong ? I have important reasons for 
asking these questions," said Mistress Trevillers, " therefore I 
trust you will answer me correctly." 

" Certainly," replied the old man, " I have no reason to 
do otherwise; on the contrary, I feel tOQ ^^^ \.<^ \i»:^^ «^ 
opportunifcj of showing my readm^aa to Oa«^ ^\^l Tfi^sis^"^ ^'^ 
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my respected master's family. The stranger did not belong 
to the poor class ; his appearance and manner told quite a 
contrary tale ; he was young, and his voice sweet-toned." 
" And knew you not who he was ?" said Urcella. 
^^ No, I did not ; I only thought it probable it was a son 
of Mr. Marsdale. In truth, I addressed him as such, and 
receiving no correction, I concluded I was right.?' 

" And what brought him to your cottage ?" continued the 
inquirer. 

That is what I could not m ake out, unless it was owing to 
a strange curiosity to become acquainted with all that was 
going on at the Priory.'* 

'' At the Priory ?" reiterated Mistress Trevillers, looking 
auxiously at the speaker. 

" Yes,'* replied the old man, " every question he made me 
had reference to that place and its owner. I was surprised at 
his wish to learn what so little concerned him, and felt nnwil- 
ling to answer his many queries. I also declined accepting a 
gratuity which he offered me as it was accompanied with 
words which seemed to commend my silence, and this I conld 
not understand, having said no more than the truth, and that 
required no remuneration." 

" What were the interrogatories he put to you ?" 

" He inquired whether any changes had taken place in the 
household of late — whether my master had given any signs 
of his being likely to conform to the state religion since his 
conviction at the Sessions — ^whether his daughter had any 
intimacies \n the neighbourhoed ; who mostly frequented the 
Priory ; when it was thought Sir Algeirnon would leave the 
place for foreip^n parts, — and such like," 

" Who could it have been ?" said Urcella, thoughtfully. I 
can attribute such espionage to no other than to Humphrey 
Marsdale, who, with some sinister plan in view, is endeavour- 
ing to make himself acquainted with our familiar movements." 
*' No, my good lady," said the old man, quickly, " it was 
not Mr. Humphrey Marsdale ; his person is well known to me. 
I frequently saw him during the time this strip of land on 
which my cottage stands was under dispute ; he was fre- 
qnently here at that time, and I had occasion to speak to him 
oftej).*' 
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'* Wuat was his general appearance ? What the colour of 
his garb ? 

*' My sight is somewhat imperfect," said the old man, " but 
from what I was able to observe, I should say, his appear- 
ance was all in his favour. His hair was of a lightish brown, 
liis doublet of a dark green colour, with a cloak of the same; 
a leathern belt fastened in the centre by a clasp of silver. 

At this description, the eyes of Urcella met those of her 
aunt ; and though it only detailed what was the general cos- 
tume of the day, still it tallied so completely with that worn 
by Gerald, when seen by Urcella at the house of Mrs. Trenchard, 
ttiat very little doubt remained who the prying individual 
could be ; and this doubt was further removed on the pro- 
duction of a silken kerchief which the interrogator had left 
behind, and upon which was seen the letter G traced in golden 
threads at its edge. Gerald having only lately returned from 
abroad, this incident decided the matter at once ; and both 
parties left the cottage under the same impression. Mistress 
Trevillers who had for some time entertained suspicions res- 
pecting the sincerity of Gerald Marsdale's friendly professions, 
only required some such proof as the above to justify the 
opinion she had formed of him. As for Urcella. she was taken 
by surprise ; at first she knew not what to believe, but afier 
a little reflection, she could not but own, however reluctantly, 
that her eyes were at length opened, and that she could no 
longer raise her voice in fav©r of one so unworthy of her 
approbation. How could she ever again place any confidence 
in Gerald, after the affair of the Rosary 9 Everything told 
against him. She had been completely misled by his frank 
manner and open coontenance ; and, in future, must yield to 
the better penetration of her aunt. With this resolution she 
endeavoured to change the snbject of conversation, and at 
once extinguish the recollection of a discovery so distasteful 
to her feelings. This was, however, not so easily done, the 
subject returned to her mind again and again. How blindly, 
thought she, have I been deceiving myself, with this young 
Gerald's fair words ! so full of kindness and consideration, and 
yet so hollow ! How foolishly did I think that I had found in 
the enemy's camp a friend, who would assist u^.^ Vyj Vve* \ol- 
fluence with his parent, in case oi iv^e^, a.\ivi ^\q\.^^\. ^v& Vt^-:^. 
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tliat throatening storm which, v any dav, might hunt over 
CDF heads ; bot, alas ! what haxe mj hopes turned oot bnt 
a f ailacT ? and the safe haren which mj poor imagination 
had conjured np— a meie phantom! 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

A3f rXEXPECTED INCIDENT. 

Tnc injniT inflicted on the preceptor did not prore to be of 90 
eerioQS a nature, as was at first q^vrdiended. Skill and care 
bronght him ronnd bj degrees, till be was oooe more enabled 
to resume his easr post at Tregona. A diligent search had 
been made for his sarage assailant^ bnt without snocees ; no 
information coald be gained as to die direction of his flight, 
notwithstanding the untiring exertions made for the purpose. 
At leneth, all further hopes of his capture were given np, and 
the subject, like eTcnr other peculiar event, had its day and 
was then forgottea Gerald was still absent; and Mr. Mars- 
dale having retired to his study, Alice took the opportnni^ 
of paying old Mrs. Trenchard a v:sit, and making inquiries 
respecting the nursing Urcella, and the result of the Uttle 
commission she had givm her. 

^' Tell me all that passed,** said the young girl, ^I trust 
Diy fears are not realised that Sir Algernon's daughter is in- 
disposed or that she has forsaken me.** 

^' Mistress Urcella is, thank (jod, in good health, and most 
thankful for the many expressions of affection you sent to 
her ; she is fully convinced that yon had nought to do with 
the harsh measures carried out against her beloved father, 
jind bids me assure you, that should any further oppression 
fr^m the same quarter visit her house, she should ever regard 
her sweet Mistress Alice as exempt horn the sli^test partici- 
pation therein." 

*' And did she say all this?** said the pleased and affeo- 
tionate girl. *^How happy I am that she should be so 
thoroughly assured of mj sympathy in her regard. It is just 
as I hoped it might be ; and my commission, yo« execoted 
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Mrs. Trenchard bnsied herself aboat the room as if she had 
not heard the qaestion, but it being repeated, she gravelj 
replied, ^' I had almost hoped, dear lady, that yon had for- 
gottea this part of my mission, indeed I would fain have passed 
it over in silence/* 

" In silence V* exclaimed Alice, with surprise, " I do not 
understand you. Has aught happened to the little packet, so 
as to have prevented you delivering it as you promised ; keep 
me not in suspense, tell me^ my good woman, what you have 
done with it ?'* 

'^ I delivered it safely," said Mrs. Trenchard, " but it has not 
been retained. It is returned to you unopened." 

'' Unopened ?" exclaimed Alice, " surely, Urcella did not 
refuse to look at it ?** 

^' Mistress Urcella took it from me eagerly, but when I men- 
tioned the name of your respected brother, her countenance 
became instautly clouded with an expression of disapprobation ; 
she examined the superscription for some seconds in silence, 
and then, as if suddenly making up her mind, she took her 
pencil and wrote a few words beneath it." 

" Let me see quickly," said Alice, " what Urcella can have 
written to justify a proceeding so unlike herself." Whereupon 
Mrs. Trenchard drew slowly from an old chest the returned 
packet and presented it to her young mistress. 

" Ah 1" said the astonished girl, as her «yes ran over the 
pencilled words, '* what do I see here ? 

'* ' He that dissemJtlea once may dissemble twtceJ* 

^' Is this most unjust reproach intended for my brother ? he 
who is candour and honesty itself. How little does Urcella 
know his true character ! and how grossly has he been mis- 
represented to occasion her to think so ill of him. At all 
events," continued Alice, ^^ dear Gerald shall never behold this 
nnjust accusation." 

On saying which she disengaged the string that confined 
the packet, and taking its outward cover threw it on the glow- 
ing embers of the cottage hearth. ^' There," said she, watch- 
ing the flame it created, '^ Let the recollection of words so 
untrue, so unkind, be as quickly annihilated as the paper on 
which they were written. 
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Haying exhausted her natural feelings of indignation, she 
gathered np the disordered little packet, which the above pro- 
ceeding had disturbed, and was about closing it up, when it 
occurred to her that it was a good opportunitj of letting Mrs. 
Trenchard see its contents, feeling sure she would not fail to 
report the same in the quarter she most wished. She accor- 
dingly unfolded the remaining envelope, and drawing forth a 
small but cnriouslj wrought cross of gold, she held it np to 
Mrs. Trenchard, " here,** said Alice, "is the little offering that 
has been returned with so much asperitj.** Then, with a smile 
that marked her forgiveness, she read aloud the few lines that 
accompanied the above, saying she did not think that Urcella 
would have accused her brother of hypocrisy if she had only 
opened the packet and seen its contents.** 

The lines were as follows : — ^* With deep respect, Gerald 
" Marsdale begs to be allowed to present the enclosed cross to 
" Mistress Urcella. It was taken from the ruins of the small 
'' chapel adjoining the house, a sanctuary, where had knelt for 
^'successive age;3 many of her knightly sires professing a 
^' creed, now but too faithfully maintained by their last and 
" youthful descendant.** 

Having read aloud the above, Alice took the little cross, 
and passing a silken cord though its ring suspended it round her 
own neck, saying that it should remain there till ahey for whom 
it was intended was fully convinced of the sincerity of him 
who had ventured to present it. 

Mrs. Trenchard looked on, but said nothing ; she kept her 
opinions to herself. 

'^ I think,** resumed Alice, '^ that I can discern the cause that 
has called forth these strange misconceptions on the part of 
my poor Urcella, and if my surmises be correct, why should 
I blame her for the grievous mistake into which she has fallen. 
The total ignorance in which my brother Gerald had been kept 
respecting the intended prosecution of Sir Algernon Treviilers, 
had made him, no doubt, express himself in such a manner in 
her presence as to lead the confiding girl to imagine that he 
was giving an assurance that no further annoyance would 
accrue from his family. Ought I, therefore, to be fturprised 
at her indignation, when a few days after her converaatioa 
wiib my brother, her father was summoned to the 
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and there heavilj fined throngh the means of those same per- 
sons whom she had been made to believe would pursue a 
/riendly course in future. It was indeed, almost natural that 
dear Urcella should view with distrust any new attention pro- 
ceeding rVom the same quarter." 

'' Time, dear lady," said the good old woman, at length 
breaking silence, " will unravel these awkward events." 

" I sincerely trust they will," replied Alice, " but in the 
meanwhile it is hard that false impressions should exist with- 
out the possibility of interpreting them in their true sense. 
Farewell my good woman, I will see yon again soon." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AN UNWELCOME MEETING. 

After an arduous day passed in assisting her father to sort 
hij various papers, Urcella Trevillers sallied forth in the direc- 
tion of the Cedar Grove, to enjoy the sweet, refreshing air. 
The evening was far advanced, and all was hushed in repose. 
The wind which had spent its vagaries during the course of 
the day, was now completely lulled. The old fantastic trees 
threw their gloomy shadows along the grassy path which 
Urcella had chosen for her £troll ; whilst the wild and tangled 
underwood told a tale of long neglect. Oft in this secluded 
spot would Urcella pass a listless hour, musing upon the past 
and future destiny of all around her. Sometimes her pensiva 
mind would soar to higher regions, and, unseen by the world, 
she would pour out her soul in supplication for the well-being 
of those most dear to her, and whose safety and happiness 
were the fervent prayer of her affectionate heart. Thus ab- 
sorbed, she trod with slow and gentle steps the velvet sod. 
The discovery of Gerald's duplicity, of which (since her visit 
to the labourer's cot) she had no longer any doubt, would force 
itself unbidden across her mind, and add another proof of the 
little there was to be relied on in this deceptive world. She 
tried to banish the recollection of this disappointment, and turn 
her thoughts towards the Disposer of all things, praying for 
fubmission to his wise decrees whatever they m^l'^\. V^^« 
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Nightfall now began to show signs of approaeb, and Urcelta 
deemed it prudent to retorn home. She had no fears for her- 
self, bat la consideration of those whom she knew would be 
anxions at her prolonged absence, knowing her to be alone, she 
pursued her solitary walk no further. 

That she had strolled far from the Priory was tme, but that 
she was alone was not the case, a searching, scowling eye was 
watching her at no great distance. Her steps had been ob- 
served, and tracked by one she little dreamt was nigh. With 
noiseless tread this dark iatruder followed in the distance, con- 
cealed from view by the shadowy branches of the cedars. Reach- 
ing the spot where Urcella was, he stealthily drew nearer, till, 
catching a full view of the beauteous maid, he stood motionless. 
Urcella Trevillers was no stranger to him. He knew her 
well, had known her from her earliest youth ; had been her 
playmate, her companion, and might even have aspired to a 
nearer kinship had not his wayward conduct thrown an impene- 
trable barrier against all farther communication betwixt him- 
self and the family of Sir Algernon Trevillers. He would now 
fain take this opportanity of addressing her ; bnt he dared not. 
There was that in her angelic mien which forbade his rude 
approach. He was too conscious of his unworthiness to disturb 
her. He stood spell bound, hesitating whether to advance 
boldly, or wait a more fitting occasion. At this moment Urcella 
turned suddenly round, as if to retrace her steps. The moment 
was not to be lost, he sprang from his retreat and intercepted 
her path. 

Greatly alarmed at this unexpected apparition, Urcella was 
on the point of rushing by, and flying for safety, when the 
tones of a well-remembered voice fell upon her ear, and ar- 
rested her course. 

" Stay, good cousin, stay, I beseech you," were the sup- 
plicatory words that stopped her hasty retreat. 

" Geoffrey !^^ exclaimed Urcella, giving a terrified glance at 
the changed and haggard face before her. ^* Is that you ?** 

" Yes,*' was the agitated reply ; " it b your old companion, 
your old admirer, your own cousin, who implores you to listen to 
him for a few moments." 

*' Geoffrey," said Urcella, endeayouring to recover her 
self-possission, " what brmgs you here ?** 
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" Ruin — Jestitution — ^" 

•* Ruin ! — destitution I — ^what, in mercy, has brought you 

to this dreadful state ?" said Urcella, advancing little by little. 

*' My evil destiny. That wretched fate which has ever 

pursued me from my childhood to this moment, and which 

will not cease to cling to me to my last hour.'* 

" And have you^ Geoffrey, in no way assisted tliia evil 
genius in bringing: you to this extraordinary condition ?" 

"Hold!" cried Geoffrey, his brow darkening as he spoke, 
** This is no time for reproaches — ^rather deplore my desperate 
condition.'* 

" I do, indeed, deplore it," said Urcella. 

*' Well, then, let me test the truth of what you say by your 
promising to procure me an interview with my uncle. See 
him I must ; and a word in my favour from you will be the 
means of procuring what I desire. Give me this promisei 
sweet cousin, and I will leave you'immediately.'* 

" I pray you, Geoffrey, make no such request. I cannot, in- 
deed, I cannot grant it. How can I lead you into my father's 
presence, after you have so ungratefully requited his gene- 
rosity ?" 

" Generosity !" cried GeofiVey, with a contemptuous smile. 
" Do you call that generosity which drove me from my home, 
and thrust mo inexperienced upon the wide world ?" 

" You were not driven from my father's home, Geoffrey, 
You left us abruptly, and entirely of your own accord." 

^^ And who could have staid under the tyrannical thraldom 
to which I was subjected.?" 

"Tyrannical thraldom I Talk not thus, Geoffrey; my fa- 
ther's goodness to you had no bounds ; he indulged you, for- 
gave you over and over again, treated you as his own son, and 
would have continued to do so to this day, had not your per- 
verse spirit made your presence a misery, instead of a happi- 
ness. Yon cannot deny it; the very recollection of your4)ast 
conduct ought to upbraid you with ingratitude, each time you 
pronounce youy uncle's honoured name." 

" Hush !" consin, said Geoffrey, impatiently ; " prate no 
more to me of ingratitude. My mind is filled with more urgent 
matter. I am left without a stiver, and must be assisted. In 
fact, I am come to be again admitted under that roof^ whii&^ 
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my dying paieut begged might ever be a refuge and a home 
to me." 

" And was it not a refnge and a home to you till your 
strange habits made yon no longer worthy of its protection ?" 

*' Be that as it may, it is now my desire to be received 
again as an inmate of my uncle's abode. My present straitened 
circumstances give me an additional claim to be there ; and 
you, cousin, if you have any proper feeling left, must urge this 
claim for me." 

" You have no claim," said Urcella, mildly, " on my father's 
roof, or on his bounty. His goodness alone took you, reared 
yon, loved you, till your unwarrantable behaviour snapt the 
cord of affection, and made yon as one no longer known to 
him." 

" For the last time I ask you," said Geoffrey, his eyes kind- 
ling with wrath, " Is there, or is there not, any chance of my 
being received as a member of my uncle'« family as heretofore ?" 

" None, Geoffrey, none ! My father will never consent to 
be a party to those painful scenes which so frequently occun*ed 
when you were with us, and which you cannot have forgotten." 

" How, then, am I to subsist ?" 

" By those ample means secured to yon by your father, and 
which ought to have far exceeded your necessities ; what has 
become of that noble portion ?" 

" Gone I — gone into the coffers of others ! — ^lost to me for 
ever I I have nothing left — and am therefore driven - to call 
upon those who have plenty." 

" You are greatly mistaken, Geoffrey, if you imagine that 
my father possesses more than he requires for his o^nn and our 
maintenance. His adherence to the old Faith has drawn 
down the anger of the law upon him ; and he is fined to well 
nigh ruin." 

^' Greater the fool he, then," said the excited young man, 
^' for not shaping his belief to the progress of the times." . 

'* Oh, shame on you, Geoffrey 1 Shame on you, to talk thus 
irreverently. Take yourself away to your boon- companions, 
and anger taot my father with your unwelcome presence. There 
is not the slightest prospect of your wishes being realized ; 
therefore, follow my couuseL and turn jour course in 8um« 
<}lher dir^tion." 
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The indignation of Geoffrey, which had heen increasing each 
moment as he perceived the impossibility of engaging his cou- 
sin's sympathy in his behalf, now reached its climax, and, ad- 
vancing a few paces, he angrily seized the shrinking girl by 
the arm, and poured into her ear a volume of abuse, directed 
principally against his uncle, Sir Algernon, and declaring that 
should he again be deprived of that asylum to which he con- 
ceived he was justly entitled, he should adopt a course which 
would make her father and all bilouging to him rue the day 
that gave him birth. Having thus given vent to his boiling 
emotions, he loosened his hold, and, dashing amongst the dark 
underwood, disappeared in the direction from which he had so 
suddenly emerged. 

Terrified beyond description at the violent gesticulations and 
threats of Geoffrey, Urcella scarcely knew how she reached 
home, and when she did, was so overcome with alarm and 
agitation as to be almost unable to state what had occurred. 
Becoming by degrees somewhat comp )sed, she imparted to her 
indulgent kinswoman the unexpected return or her truant con- 
sin, and the distressing interview that had taken place between 
him and herself, begging at the same time to use her influence 
with her father in procuring Geoffrey that audience he so ve- 
hemently desired. 

Mistress Trevillers listened to her niece's recital with sor- 
row and indignation. She knew more of the iniquitous con- 
duct of Geoffrey than had reached the ear of Urcella, and was 
therefore not so much surprised at his outrageous behaviour 
as she might otherwise have been. As for saying a word in 
favour of his return, she could not with safety do so, knowing 
full well the serious evils that would accrue from such a course. 
Indeed, she was already convinced that her brother would not 
listen to such a request for a moment. 

Having reflected a few seconds how she c^uld most judici- 
ously take part in the business, she conducted the excited girl 
to the repose of her own apartaaent, and then went in search 
of Sir Algernon Trevillers, to impart to him the unwelcome in- 
telligence of his nephew's return. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

JANS GEOFFREY. 

At an early hoar of the day sncceeding that of the startling 
meeting in the grove, a youn^ man, of comely, though some- 
what jaded appearance, knocked loudly at the portal of St. 
Andrew's Priory, and requested an immediate audience with 
its lord. The favour was granted, nnd the petitioner was 
ushered into the presence of Sir Algernon Treviilei-s. 

As the conference took place with closed doors, we will profit 
by its prolonged continuance to say a few words respecting him 
who had thus peremptorily demanded an intcmew. 

Jans Geoffrey was an only child. His mother, a sister of 
Sir Algernon, followed her husband to an early grave, leaving 
her orphan boy to the care and protection of his nncle. The 
child was accordingly conveyed, on the demise of his parent, to 
the residence of Sir Algernon, where he shared with his cousin 
Urcella all ^he solicitude and kindness which an attached rela* 
tive knew how to bestow. 

For some years a'l looked fair and promising. The way- 
ward disposition of the young adopted was readily overlooked 
as being the natural consequence of much indolgence, and 
which time would gradually correct. This improvement, how- 
ever, not manifesting itself as soon as was expected, the youth 
was sent away to be educated at some distant establishment^ 
where it was hoped his unruly propensities would be duly 
checked by severe coercion ; but, unfortunately, instead of this 
producing the issue desired, the contrary result soon became 
visible. His defects grew with his years. A system of de- 
termined insubordination occasioned his expalsion, wherever 
he was placed. Sir Algernon at length came to the painful 
necessity of ordering him home. Here, his apparent contrition 
and desire to conform to the minutest wishes of bis offended 
nncle, made the latter hope that his disposition had been mis- 
understood, and consequently misguided. Impressed with this 
new idea, Sir Algernon resolved in future to retain bira under 
his immediate eye, and that of his brother, the Bev. Francis 
Trevillers, a learned member of the Order of Jesuits, and who 
at that time resided with him. By this arrangement he trusted 
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he should bd able to sobdae the wild spirit of his nephsw, 
and eft'ect by kindness that which severity could not do. But 
even this scheme, based as it was upon the most indulgent as- 
snrances of oblivion and forgiveness of the past, proved of little 
or JM avail. A careless indifference to every sober pursuit, was 
soon followed by a passion for play, which dangerous pastime 
began wholly to engross his mind. And, being now almost 
grown to manhood, that restraint which, as a youth, was placed 
over him, was necessarily withdrawn, and he made nse of his 
liberty to initiate himself in all the arts of an accomplisbod 
gamester ; which uafortunate propensity was accompanied with 
aot only a tctal disregard for the friendly advice of Sir Alger- 
non, bat a bitter hatred for his kind uncle, the Rev. Father 
Francis, whose only fault was the too patient endurance with 
which he bore the almost daily insolence of his ungracious ne« 
phew. 

Geoffrey's long and close intimacy with his beauteous cousin 
Urcella, naturally inclined him to turn his eyes and heart in 
that direction, and no means did he lo-^e in bis endeavours to 
call forth a reciprocal return on her part ; but in this he was 
sorely disappointed. High-minded and upright. Sir Alger- 
non's daughter recoiled at his pretensions. She scrupulously 
followed the path of rectitude traced out for her by those 
she deemed it a happiness to obey ; she viewed the conduct 
of her ungrateful cousin with that indignation which it de- 
served. And, notwithstanding his handsome person and 
captivating address, nothing could shake her determination to 
extinguish at once his hope^, and give no encouragement to 
professions so undeserving of her return. His total want of re- 
spect for the faith in which he had been reared ; his jeers and 
contempt for things which Urcella considered as sacred, 
shocked her devotional mind and strengthened her aversion. 
Happy for her, therefore, was the day that witnessed the de- 
parture of this young man from her father's roof ; an event 
which was hastened by the mortification his pride encoun- 
tered at the chilling reserve of his admired coasin, conscious 
as he was that it proceeded from diiappobatiun of his con- 
duct. 

At length, unable any longer to subject himself to the daily 
rebuke of her he had so long and earnestly courted^ he dQ,t<s:&« 
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mined to qnit his uncle's house for ever ; and, taking advan- * 
tage of an angry discussion which his intemperate language 
had brought on, between hia nncle and himself, he annoanced 
his intention of immediately leaving him ; at tne same time 
requesting that the portion left him by his deceased parents 
shonld be placed at his disposal. 

Indignant as Sir Algernon Trevillers felt at sndi a return 
for all the years of care and kindness he had bestowed upon 
him, he was, nevertheless, not grieved that matters had at 
length reached a crisis, which he had for some time foreseen 
must sooner or later take place. He accordingly made no op- 
position, but readily passed over to his thankless nephew that 
which was his due, whilst he forbade him ever again to in- 
trude his presence before him or any of his family. This in- 
junction, severe as it sounded, was received by Geoffrey with 
apparent indifference, and being now well supplied witl) what 
he felt sure would be a passport to any home it might please 
him to adopt, he made his way to the French capital, where 
lie soon found himself embarked In a vortes: of dissipation, 
which threatened to bring him in no length of time to utter 
ruin. Indeed, we have only to add, that the three years which 
followed his departure from the roof of his respected kinsman 
were stained with vicious excesses scarcely credible — a fearful 
example of the strides which crime will make, when nncheckd 
either by honour or principle I 

Sir Algernon had not long fixed his residence at St. An- 
drew's Priory when he leceived a rambling communication 
from his nephew Geoffery complaining of the pecuniary diffi- 
culties be had already begun to experience, and imploring as- 
sistance. This appeal was responded to by Sir Algernon, as 
seen in chapter the fourth. From that time Geoffrey had been 
unheard of till his sudden apparition in the cedar grove. 

Having now traced the early career of one destined to play 
a conspicuous part in the sequel of our narrative, we will return 
to the passing moment, wjien we left the original of the above 
sketch in deep conference with the" master of the Priory. The 
loud and vehement tone that pervaded the interview, bespoke 
its character to be anything but conciliatory ; a presumption 
which was fully confirmed by the parting words of Sir Algei • 
non, as he opened the door for bis nepliew to pass onu 
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*' Leave my presence, unhappy joang man, and seek else- 
where that sympathy which your ungrateful conduct can no 
longer expect from me." 

A hurried step followed these words ; and Geoffrey, with a 
countenance flushed with anger, rushed down the flight of stairs 
that led from his ancle's apartments to the outer hall, which he 
was traversing with hasty strides, when, through the opening 
of a small lattice, his eye lit upon an unexpected ohject, which 
instantly arrested his attention. Advancing quickly forward, 
he gazed for a few seconds in silence, and then exclaimed, with 
a gesture of intense surprise — 

" Ah I Is that you I see yonder ? — you, whom my heart 
abhors, domiciled here, and I, a rejected outcast ! Now I can 
unravel the cause of my being thus sent adrif: ; but the tables 
shall be turned, and revenge be my motto. And did you flat- 
ter yourself," continued he, stooping forward and fixing his 
eyes upon the unwelcome object he beheld through the case- 
ment, '^ that your retreat would remain undiscovered ? No I 
I have ferreted you out. This house shall be turned into a 
house of mourning, and you, the highly-favoured, reverend 
kinsman, shall be the sole cause of its being made so — not the 
remorse of your relentless brother, nor the tears of that proud 
maid, his daughter, shall turn me aside from my fixed pur- 
pose." Then, once more nearing the lattice, as if to make sure 
he was under no mistake, he uttered a fearful imprecation, and, 
clenching his hands, he muttered savagely between his teeth — 
*' Thou hated Jesuit ! the laws of thy country shall not be 
duped 1 I'll betray thee 1 1" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

GRAVE CONSIDERATIONS. 

** I FOLLOWED your counsel, but not to its full extent," said Sir 
Algernon Trevillers to his reverend brother, as they paced the 
garden terrace on the evening of the interview mentioned in 
the last chapter. ''I put a small sum of money at the disposal 
of my hapless nephew, though, Heaven knows, I could ill spare 
it| but I did so in remembrance oi your just observatiou.^lVsa^« 
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ruination will sometimes hnny a man on to those acts of des- 
per.ition which timely relief would drive from his mind with 
dismay. As to your other saggestion ot giving him a few 
weeks' trial under my roof, I found it to be totally impractica- 
ble ! His overbearing tone of dictation ; his coarse language, 
borrowed, no doubt, from his new associates, could not be tole- 
rated for a single day in my presence — the consequences might 
be deplorable — indeed, I could not answer for my refraining, 
in some indignant moment, from giving him that summary 
chastisement which his insolense merited, and which might be 
a subject of regret to me ever after." 

" You have acted for the best, no doubt,** replied his reve- 
rend brother, '^ and I trust that the assurance he must now 
feel of your determination not to receive him again as a mem- 
ber of the family household, will deter him Irom further im- 
portunities on that point." 

" May Heaven giant it so," exclaimed Sir Algernon ; **but, 
in the meantime, we must not be surprised at any fresh attempt 
his disappointed mind may sugge^^t to enforce his strange 
claims upon me. You kept yourself carefully out of sight ?" 
continued Sir Algernon, eyeing his brother with an evident 
look of uneasiness, ^^ as I would not upon any account that he 
should have seen you, or even suspect that you were in this 
countiy, for, with his ungrateful disposition, the consequences 
might be most disastrous." 

'^ Have no fear for me. On hearing of Geoffrey's admission, 
I took my book and retired into the enclosed court near the 
northern gateway, and there I remained pacing and repacing 
its rough pavement, till I had almost forgotten what had sent 
me to so comfortless a place. Aud, after all, supposing that I 
had by some chance, come across his path, I can scarcely be- 
lieve that his heart could be so completely steeled as to take 
advantage of the meeting to my prejudice. During the short 
time he was under my charge, though his conduct was in every 
way unprincipled, still I could occasionally perceive glimpses 
of better feelings struggling to make their way to the surface ; 
sentiments which, could they be reached and encouraged, 
might still save him from that vortex of misery into which he 
is rapidly plunging himse f. It is the recollection of these good 
poiA^ thait. glve^ m^ the hope tiuU Provideaco, ia bis neioy, 
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may sooner or later staj his headlong caraer, and impress him 
with a due sense of his' duty." 

" You speak, brother," said Sir Algernon, " with your usual 
kindness and charity. Bat let us say no more on the subject ; 
my mind has already been too much troubled about that unfor- 
taoate young man. We will enter into other matters. I have 
wished for some days past to speak to you concerning our future 
prospects, and to learn something of yours. Our stay in this 
dilapidated building cannot continue much longer. So com- 
fortless an abode ill suits our good sister's health ; and though 
she never utters a shadow of complaint, I perceive that the 
state of anxiety in- which our present days pass, added to 
other disquietudes, affect her sensitive mind more than she is 
herself aware. Under this impression, I closely questioned 
our friend Davis on the state of my affairs, and what proba- 
bility there existed of their soon coming to a final arrange- 
ment. He assured me that his efforts in my service had been 
crowued with success ; that the many demands which had in- 
cumbered my Cornish lands were on the point of being settled 
in so satisfactory a manner as to enable me to part at once 
with the remainder of my estates with advantnge. Should this 
account turn out correct, which I have no doubt it will, there 
will be no further necessityfor my remaining here, and I should 
return to those foreign climes whei*e I have already passed so 
many happy years. You would accompany us back ?" con- 
tinued Sir Algernon, looking fixedly at him he was ad- 
dressing. 

His brother smiled, but was silent. 

" Ah 1" resumed Sir Algernon, *' it is as I feared. Your 
intention is to remain in this country. You are not satisfied 
with the service your ministry has already bestowed upon your 
grateful family, but you would extend it to others ; and in so 
doing you will rush into dangers, out of which there may be 
no means of extricating you." 

^^ You see matters in their least cheering aspect,'' replied 
his reverend brother ; '^ I view them otherwise. Besides, it is 
my calling, and you would not, I am sure, wish to see me shrink 
from carrying ont its duties." 

*^ I cannot quite agree with you on this point," said Sir Al- 
gernon. *' It does not appear to me, that you are joatl^^ Vsw 
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risking yonr life without urgent necessitj ; such sacrifice is 
sarelj not required of you." 

** Certainij not : nor do I see the danger of snch an occur- 
rence taking place whilst I keep the incognito I do at present, 
and which, jou may rest satisfied, I shall continue to preserve, 
both for your sake as well as for my own." 

" Well, dear brother," resumed Sir Algernon, " I fear it is 
useless to press the subject any further ; I will say no more, 
but trust that God in his goodness will preserve you from all 
harm." 

The conversation was here broken off by the approach of 
Urcella, who, with a countenance radiant with pleasant smiles 
of self-approbation, begged her father and uncle to return 
within doors, and pass their opinion upon certain successful 
repairs which she had been making in the tapestry hangings 
that surrounded their daily apartment, and which had exhi- 
bited till then many an unsightly rent. The appeal was wil- 
lingly responded to, and all entered the house together^ 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE FOREIGN SEMINABT. 

As the Reverend Mr. Treverbyn, the parish minister, was re- 
tutning home from a neighbouring town, he found himself 
following for a considerable time in the track of a horseman, 
who was a stranger to him, and appeared to be travelling in 
the same direction as himself. Observing the rider to tarry a 
few minutes in conversation with a labouring man on the way- 
side, his curiosity prompted him to do the same when he 
should reach the spot, and learn through him who the indivi- 
dual might be. He was soon informed that it was Mr. Bailey, 
Sir Algernon's steward. Having somewhat of a lonely and 
lengthy path before him, the minister pushed on with the in- 
tention of ekeing out his solitary ride by having some conver- 
sation with the steward. 

" Good morrow, friend," said Mr. Treverbyn. ** We appear 
to be journeying in the same directioui let us proceed in com- 
pany together." 
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*^ Sir, Jam much honored,'* was the deferential reply of the 
supposed steward. 

" You are in the emplcj of Sir Algernon Trevillers ?" 

« I am so." 

" And much you have to do, no doubt," said the minister. 
" Lands long abandoned need a vigilant eye, and a pruning 
hand, to lop off those abuses which time and absence are apt 
to generate." 

" Less of that than might be expected," replied the stew- 
ard. ^' The peasantry are well disposed in these parts, and 
hold the rights of the proprietor of the soil with every proper 
deference. I have little else to do but point out their respec- 
tive duties to be cheerfully obeyed. Their rustic simplicity 
often puts me in miad of the honest, straightforward tenour 
of the Flemish peasantry, so well-known for their frugality and 
industry." 

" Yon have, then, visited Flanders ?'* said Mr. Treverbyn, 
with some surprise. 

" I have passed many a year there.** 
In what part of the country did you take up your abode?*' 

" In the old town of Douay.** 

'* Douay V* said the minister, musingly—" Douay ! What- 
makes that name familiar to my ear ? Ah ! I recollect. A 
certain college exists there, where the sons of the proscribed 
Popish gentry of this country are sent to be educated." 

" True," replied the steward ; " such an establishment does 
exist in that town." 

" Perhaps," resumed the minister, " as you have abode in 
the same place, you can give me some information respecting 
this much-talked-of seminaiy ?" 

" I have little to say concerning it," replied the steward, 
coldly ; " it speaks for itself." 

'^ But you cannot deny that its position is at least a peculiar 
one, if not open to considerable censure ; for I understand it 
inculcates doctrines prohibited in the land which its inmates 
have abandoned." 

" The principles taught therein are based upon the duties 
which man owes to his God, and his fellow-man." 

'• I do not wish to contravene your assertion, friend, bat yon 
are, no doubt, awure that this college is looked u.^v^\i.'^>^^^ ^ 
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jealon? eye by the laws of this conntry, io consequence of the 
training up its sons in a faith which the latter has deemed ne- 
cessary to pnt down ?'* 

*' I am fully aware of this." 
" And, if I have heard correctly," continued Mr. Trever- 
byn, ^' this seminary, in spite of the late statutes, continues to 
«end over missionaries to keep alive this forbidden creed ?'' 

" If I may judge from the late sad scenes at Tyburn," re- 
joined the steward, '^ there would appear to be some truth in 
your statement." 

*' Rumour also adds," rejoined the minister, unwilling to drop 
the subject, '^ that those indomitable men called the sons of 
Loyola, or Jesuits, are to be found amongst these rash zealots." 

" It is possible they may," was the cold reply. 

^' During your sojourn abroad, it is not unlikely that you 
may have come in the way of some of these sons of Loyola, if 
80, you may agree with me that they are regarded with distrust 
by many. How can you account for this ?" 

^' I should imagine it could proceed from no other cause than 
from a total ignorance of their sentiments, religions and other- 
wise" 

" It is at least asserted," resumed Mr. Treverbyn, " that 
they wink at that dangerous precept — ' The end justifies the 
means J " 

'^ It is easier to lay down assertions than to prove their truth. 
It happens to have been my lot to know more than one of this 
religious society, and therefore I may safely say that this max- 
im is none of theirs. That they should use every laudable ex- 
eition and leave no stone unturned, when anxious to attain 
some beneficial end^ is natural to them as it is to us all, but that 
they should consider this beneficial enc? justified bad and wicked 
means in reaching it, is a monstrous evil, and one which this 
society would reject with as much scorn, as they who taunt 
them with it." 

^^ At all events, you cannot deny," resumed Mr. Treverbyn, 
^^ that these unflinching men greatly impeded, by their com- 
bined efforts, the exertions of our fearless Reformers in propa- 
gating their doctrines over the south of £urope ?" 

" No doubt they did so." 

^' YeS|" said the minister, emphatically ; << and to strengthen 
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their proceedings, they are said to have not unfreqnently stooped 
to acts of disloyalty, ah I of treason ?" 

" Here you are wrong,*' replied the pseudo steward, endea- 
vouring to control his feelings, " I happen to know their prin- 
ciples too well not to aver most solemnly that they wonld sooner 
encounter every earthly privation than commit a treasonable acc 
against their sovereign or their country." 

" If that be the case, why have they, in concert with so many 
of their clerical brethren, refused to bow submission to the par- 
liamentary ordinance, declaring the firiiish Sovereign Head of 
the Church?" 

" Sir," replied the steward, fixing his eyes upon his inter- 
rogator, " in matters of faith, the steady convictions of men are 
not controlled at pleasure ; their mode of worship may be for- 
bidden, annihilated, but theur conscientious opinions will remain 
the same. As for the anomalous transfer of the Headship of 
the universal Church from the See of Rome, where it had 
rested so many centuries, to the brow of a prince,* whose ne- 
farious life had made him a shame and a scandal to the Chris- 
tian world, was a matter of so much distress and dismay to 
those of his subjects who retained the ancient creed, that it was 
natural they should shrink from giving their assent to it; but 
that this denial on their part, shodd be construed into an act 
of treason is preposterous and cruel ; and thinking men wonld 
do well to pause before they caiiy out a law that deprives a 
man of his life for not doing that which his conscience forbids 
him to do." 

Mr. Treverbyn made no reply. He felt it was an exposition 
of facts, that admitted of no palliation. A few seconds passed 
in silence, when the minister again returned to the subject of 
the Jesuits. 

" Remember," said he, " I repeat general impressions, when 
I say that this society loves to domineer, and subject all they 
can to their dictation.*' 

" Every man," replied the steward, " who is convinced he is 
acting rightly, naturally feels it a duty to wish others to follow 
the same course ; but that these men in particular should seek 
to tyrannize over others is untrue ; for, had this been the case, 

♦ Henry VHl. 
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fhey wonld not have become members of a religious society 
which precluded ecclesiastical prefennent. A Jesuit does nut 
become a bishop or an archbishop.'' 

" Is that the fact ?" said Treverbyn, with surprise. 

« It is so." 

" Thej are distinguished bookmen, I have heard." 

" So it is said," was the reply ; '' but, surely, their scholar- 
ship is not considered criminal?" 

'* Only so far as they might avail themselves of it to induce 
the less informed to adopt their views." 

" The same objection," said the steward, *' might'be brought 
against professors of every art and study ; as most men are 
desirous of imparting the results of their intellectual labours to 
others." 

^'I never chanced to come across any of these learned 
men," rejoined the minister, '^ and I will not positively say that 
I should feel quite free from misgivings in their company, lest 
that extraordinary influence which I am told they possess over 
the mind, should overshadow me with some sort of irresistible 
submission to their opinions." 

*' That would be strange, indeed," replied the steward, un- 
able to suppress a smile. *^ I should sooner imagine that you 
would feel the same quiet •indifference when conversing with 
those misunderstood men as you do when speaking to me at 
this moment." 

*' Perhaps so," rejoined Mr. Treverbyn, a little abashed at 
the absurdity of iiis last observation. '^ But, trained as I have 
been in opposition to all those who obstinately shut their eyes 
against the reformed lights of the day, it is not unnatural thfit 
I should impute culpable motives to many who may be wholly 
undeserving of them." 

" You speak charitably, sir." 

'^ I say no more than it behoves me. My mission, as a 
Christian teacher, ought to be one of charity ; and I, more- 
over, trust that neither ignorance or prejudice may so bias my 
judgment as to make me unheedfnl of that scriptural precept—^ 
' Love your neighbour as yourself,* " 

The travellers had now reached the vicinity of the Priory, 
when they parted company ; rather to the regret of the minls- 
^Fj for he had begun to like his compauion ; there was some- 
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tiling in his countenance and address which strnck him as nn* 
usual. He thought he detected a cultivated mind above what 
his appearance in life seemed to warrant ; that he belonged to 
the same proscribed creed as his employer was evident from 
the tone of his replies, and the cautious manner in which they 
were given. 

Mr. Treverbyn had frequently dwelt upon the severity with 
which the house of Trevillers had been visited for their attach- 
ment to the old religion. He had deeply regretted the circnm- 
btance, and was determined to discountenance such iiliberality 
as far as lay in his power. He had, for some time, regarded 
the conduct of Sir Algernon with mixed feelings of admiration 
and regret ; he admired his devoted adhe^-ence to what he con- 
sidered his duty, whilst he lamented that tbis heroism should 
be thrown away in a cause of which he could not approve. He, 
nevertheless, felt an interest for the faniiy — an interest, which 
from this day, extended to the hard-working steward. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE SOCIAL 50U1U 

" Let us remove to the Rocky Mount," said Sir Algernon Tre- 
villers to the members of his family, assembled in the guest 
room of the Priory Out-quarters. " We shall inhale more 
freely the balmy air of this serene evening." 

The proposal was willingly responded to, and all were soon 
seated under the glowing canopy of a setting sun, sinking to 
resit in a bed of gold. 

The site of the spot called the " Rocky Mount," was, from 
its elevated situation, one of great beauty. Steep and rugged 
hills formed a kind of amphitheatre around, whilst the sloping 
plains and meandering streams on the foreground, gave a rich- 
ness to the scenery which delighted the eye to look on. To 
those now assembled these beauties called forth other feelings 
of interest, besides those of admiration at the landscape. Tne 
knowledge that in days gone by, good and holy men had 
visited this same platform, planted the very trees under who^ 
shade they were seated, expressed th^ aam^ -^widi^t ^t.>Cassk^x»- 
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rounding works of God's creation ; and from the favourable 
position of the spot, had, no doabt, cast many a look of satis- 
faction on their beloved and stately Priory, stretching its 
southern front along the spreading gardens at their feet. Little 
did those poor men then foresee the desolate gap destined so 
soon to spoil their proud picture, and transform their splendid 
church and Priory into a mass of shapeless ruins ! 

These, and such like reflections naturally crossed the minds 
of those who now frequented this favourite haunt ; and particu- 
larly did they strike Sir Algernon Trevillers, who had so often 
heard his father talk of the hospitalities and boundless charities 
that ever flowed from this venerated sanctuary. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, an unnsual expression of cheerfulness 
seemed to have superseded these ordinary ruminations of the 
past. Something had evidently occurred to fill the family party 
with pleasure Even fines and penalties appeared for the mo- 
ment forgotten ; and a bright halo of satisfaction, which could 
not be mistaken, pervaded the little group. From whence pro- 
ceeded this change ? could it have originated in some unex- 
pected pecuniary acquisition ? some unlooked-for arrival ? No. 
It arose from a communication made that morning by Sir Alger- 
non to his family, that his presence was no longer required at 
Tregona, and that he had consequently made up his mind to 
take leave of his native country immediately and for ever. 

A strange reason, it would seem, for exultation, but it was, 
nevertheless, one of no small importance to the circle at the 
Priory, who, finding it impossible to conform to the established 
religio^ of the day, rendered themselves amenable to the severe 
statutes, framed against recusancy. 

The above resolution of Sir Algernon arose from the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Davis, bis confidential and legal adviser. 
This worthy man had been staying at the Priory some little 
time, and by his assiduity and friendly zeal, had so judiciously 
wound np his employer's affairs, as to enable him to return as 
soon as he pleased to the Continent, promising to conclude in 
his absence what little remained to be done, lliis assurance, 
coming from one in whom Sir Algernon placed the utmost con- 
fidence, and in whose integrity and honour he so implicitly 
relied, he felt himself bound, for the comfort and safety of his 
family, to profit by its cheering prospects, and distinito his 
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fionse from all ties to a countrj so little congenial to tbeir hap- 
piness. 

It was this announcement that accounted for the cheerfalness 
that reigned over the family group. The fears hitherto enter- 
tained of their redoubted neighbour at Tregona, were now flung 
to the winds; everything unpalatable vanishing before the glad* 
some view of their speedy departure. 

Amongst those to whom these pleasant prospects gave parti- 
cular satisfaction was Urcella Trevillers. Happy to see her 
• father in merry mood, she needed little else to make her the 
same. Seated at his feet, the beauteous maid contributed no 
small share of embellishment to the picturesque charms of the 
spot. Attired in the classical costume of a more southern clime, 
her dark glossy hair was bound in braids round her head, set- 
ting off its perfect contour to the greatest advantage, and giv- 
ing expression to one of the most lovely countenances that the 
imagination could picture ; whilst a tonic of violet velvet, fas- 
tened round the waist by a silken cord, marked the slender pro- 
portions of her graceful figure. 

Surrounded by those most dear to her, and encouraged by 
the communication, revealed that day by her father, Urcella 
was determined to drive away all feelings but those of hilarity 
and joy. There were, however, one or two recollections of a 
sorrowful nature, which, notwithstanding her endeavours to 
banish them, occasionally intruded themselves, and gave for 
the moment, a return of that pensive look, which the late mis- 
fortunes of her family had so constantly implanted on her fea- 
tures. These were first, the probability of a lasting separation 
from her angelic little Alice Marsdale, whose aflfectionate and 
tender mind had found so fervent a response in her own. 
And secondly, the mortifying discovery, that hewlio had almost 
won her heart by his kind and bland assurances, had been play- 
ing a part of duplicity, so at variance with the high opinion she 
had formed of him. With these exceptions, Urcella felt happy, 
and spared no exertions to make others feel so likewise. 

Immediately behind Urcella, on a stone seat hewn from tho 
adjoining rock, sat Sir Algernon Trevillers. Accoutred in a 
doublet of dark chestnut, with a hat and feather of the same 
colour, his fine features bespoke that high and ancient lineage 
so unmistakable to the penetrating ey« oi \\i<^ ^^<^r!i<sx« Ks. 
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his right reposed his sister, Mistress Anne Trevillers, a gentle 
and mach-beloved kinswoman, who had never lefc her brother's 
roof since the decease of his wife. To the left, on a low mas- 
BiTC wall fencing in the spot from a steep declivity, reclined a 
fourth member of the family, one in whose benevolent coan- 
teaanee might be read the goodness of his heart. His obser- 
vations were listened to with peculiar attention, carrying a de- 
gree of weight and interest which was almost remarkable. His 
dress was that- of a dependent ; bat there was a dignity of de- 
portment and a refinement of manner which somewhat strangely 
contrasted with this humble garb, and betrayed the polished 
gentleman through its disguise. This fourth member of the 
family was the Jesuit brother of Sir Algernon, the Rev. Francis 
TrevlUers, who, in his assumed character of the family stew- 
ard, continued to prolong his dangerous stay at the Priory. 
Sach, however, was the gratitnde felt by the entire household 
for him who thus ran such risks in affording them the benefit 
of his ministry, that one and all would sooner have died than 
betrayed their devoted pastor. 

In earnest conversation with the latter was the good Mr. 
Davis, the legal adviser. 

" Take your Inte," dear girl," said Sir Algernon to his 
daughter, '^ and give me that JcHeapolitan air I love so well." 

Urcella obeyed with alacrity, and the sweet tones of her 
melodious voice were wafted in harmony on the breeze. The 
air concluded, a second request was put forward that she should 
give them the notes of the '* Advent Litany," they used to hear 
so richly interned on the organ of St. Marks, at Venice. 

'^ I will do my best, but it will be on condition that all y^m 
in the responses," replied Urcella, giving an arch look at Mr. 
Davis, who professed the new doctrines of the day. 

*'Look not to me for aj^sistance, " said Mr. Davis, with a 
mile, '* I must plead my inability to do more than give my 
best attention." 

" That is not fair, fjood sir," said Urcella, playful'y, " I am 
sure you are better acquainted with the old soug^ of the church 
than you would make me believe. I have frequently heard 
70U extol the noble strains of * Palestrina.* " 

"Be that as it may," replied Mr. Davis, " all I CJin now 
Ai/' is, that if ever the wish to be skilled in sacred song pos- 
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sessed my mind, it ia at this moment, fair Lidy, thsft I might 
convince you of my readiness to comply with your request ; 
but as matters now stand, you must bold me excused." 

^^ Ouly till the next occasioo/' said Urcelia, with another 
aix^h smile. 

'* I have ever been most partial," observed Mistress Aune, 
*^ to the form of these ancient Litanies, there is something so 
soothing, yet supplicatory, in those repeated returas to the same 
earnest response, Domine exatidinosJ' 

" Most tiue,'* rejoined Sir Algernon, " it brings to mind what 
we too often forget— our need of succour from above." 

^* What can be more sublime than the simple chant of the 
Psalms ?" said the Rev. Francis Trevillers, " their solemn note 
seems to sympathise with the troubled mind, and impress it 
with submission to the divine will." 

" It will not be long, I trust," said Sir Algernon, *' before 
we find ourselves once more aided by such devotional helps 
in our own churches abroad." 

" Is any day fixed as yet for our departure ?" exclaimed 
Urcella, her eyes beaming with delight. 

'* You are in great haste to leave," said her father, with a 
smile, '^ but your impatience shall soon be gratified. It is my 
intention to bid adieu to this poor old place before ten days 
shall have passed by, and again to seek a home amongst thos ) 
forei^ers, of whose cordiality we have already had such 
ample proof." 

" How rejoiced, dear father, I shall feel when the happy 
time for leaving shall arrive. Each day till then shall seein 
a week. We shall have nothing to disturb our peace in those 
countries ; all will be sunshine and joy." 

" May you turn out a good prophetess," said her reverend 
uncle. " Yon have at least, my best wishes, and still more, 
my prayers, that the blessings of Providence may attend you 
wheresoever yonr steps may wander." 

" Let me add my honest amen," rejoined Mr, Davis, '' for 
though I shall be left behind, the desertion will, I hope, 
contribute to render the more permanent this contemplated 
sojourn in a foreign land." 

" I am confident that you will do your best to serve me,»" 
replied Sir Algernon, looking ap^roNm^Vf «l\. xJsi^VvsX ^^ssk'^^^ 
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" I shall fully relj on your zeal in releasing me from any 
farther necessity of returning to this country." 

After some further conversation on indifferent matters, 
Mistress Anne suggested the prudence of shunning the evening 
chills which were beginning to gather around them^ and her 
advice being willingly attended to, the happy party returned 
within doors. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE MYSTEBIOpS SUMMONS. 

We most now conduct the reader back to the residence of 
Mr. Marsdale, whom we left rejoicing in the recovery of his 
esteemed friend, Mr. Merris, from the perilous misadventure 
that had befallen him on the highway. His restoration had 
been hailed with pleasure by all those who had so long been 
acquainted with his friendly character ; his recovery was com- 
plete, and the inmates of Tregona returned once more to those 
quiet habits which so well suited the indolent disposition of 
the worthy proprietor of the soil. 

In company with his darling Alice and the old preceptor, 
Mr. Marsdale might again be seen evening after evening 
strolling along the picturesque paths of his beautiful domain, 
sometimes enjoying the shades of the winding valley, and at 
others mounting slowly to the summit of the rocks, there to 
gaze upon the bright and expansive ocean before them. 
Never did he approach that eventful spot where the days of his 
beloved child were all but snapt asunder, without making allu- 
sion to the circumstance, and expressing his admiration at the 
courageous conduct of him who had preserved her. 

"What can have become of that disinterested man?^ 
said Mr. Marsdale, on one of these occasions, '^ he actually 
seems to have dropped from the heavens, and, like one of its 
celestial messengers, performed his good office, and then 
disappeared." 

^^ I am not surprised,'' replied Alice, '^ that he should have 
declined your request to visit us at Tregona, for it was easy 
to discern his nowillinguess to court approbation, which he 
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most well have known would have heea amply showered upon 
him had he become yoar gnest. And as for bis declining 
your bountiful gratuity, he might not be in a state of life to 
need such remuneration." 

" True," rejoined her father, " you are, no doubt, in the 
right, my sweet Alice ; at all events, I shall ever pray that 
God may bless him, and make his days happy and prosperous.*' 

** I join most heartily in your prayer," exclaimed the grate- 
ful girl, " and may some future day afford us the means of 
seeing our wishes realized." 

" Well said," cried the old preceptor, " and most sincerely 
do I respond to the sentiment." 

Thus did Mr. Marsdale not unfrequently refer to an event 
which, according to all human foresight, seemed to have 
entailed on him that portion of felicity calculated to cheer 
the remainder of his domestic life. His two sons were at 
this time both from home, each engaged in those pursuits 
best suited to their different dispositions. Gerald, endea- 
vouring to enliven the tedious days cf a sick college com- 
panion, and Humphrey conducting an intricate suit-at-law. 
The absence of the latter was, however, not of long duration, 
for feeling weary at so much close application, he resolved 
to throw aside his books and snatch a little repose at 
Tregona. The suggestion had no sooner crossed his mind 
than he set about its accomplishment, and in a few days 
found himself at home. ^ 

Mr. Marsdale, who always viewed the proceedings of his son 
Humphrey with a partial eye, looked upon this unexpected 
return as a mark of his filial affection, and accordingly 
greeted him with every expression of joy ; the pleasure was, 
however, but of short duration, for he had scarcely received 
his father's welcome, or recovered from his wearisome journey, 
when a despatch, borne by a breatheless messenger, was put 
into Humphrey's hand. He seized the missive with avidity, 
and running his keen eyes over its contents, rose hastily from his 
seat, and with a glance of ill-concealed satisfaction, declared the 
necessity it enjoined of his immediate departure from Tregona, 

" Not at least, ill to-morrow," said the chagrined father. * 

"This very moment," replied Humphrey, re-adiustin^ tX^A 
travelling cloak, which he had bul z, i^TV \va^\^ X^^'st^ \^^ 
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aside ; " some one awaits me at a little distance to conf« rnpon 
a matter of great moment, and which admits of no delay," and 
before his father could obtain anj farther explanation of th^ 
sadden resolve, Humphrey had quitted the apartment, and 
the distant gallop of a horse's foot announced that he was al- 
ready far away. 

** What can have occurred?" said Alice, " to carry off my 
brother thus hurriedly ; he no sooner makes his appearance 
but he is gone agd,ia. Cannot the messenger be retained and 
questioned as to where he came from, or by whom sent." 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Marsdale, " let that be done im- 
mediately." 

"Why trouble ourselves further on the matter ?" said the 
preceptor, returning from an nnsnccessful attempt to catch 
the messenger, " we all know how fond Humphrey is of at- 
taching importance to any circumstance which engages his 
attention, let it be of ever so trivial a nature." 

" I don't quite like it, nevertheless," rejoined Mr. Marsdale, 
tbonghtfully. " Why not come here and transact business in 
the usual way, and not summon my son elsewhere for the pur- 
pose ; how do I know that quarrelsome men are not wishing 
to draw him into their private differences, and thereby bring 
iiim into trouble ?" 

"No fear of that," said Mr. Merris, with a smile ; " Hura- 
nhrey is not the man to run his head into the broils of others ; 
he has too much shrewdness for such inconvenient proceedings, 
rest assured of that ?*' 

" Might it not," said Alice, " have some reference to his 
journey, a call on his purse for taking too much out of his 
weary horse ?" 

" Hush, child," replied her father, " such trifling casunlties 
are as easily settled at home as abroad. Other cause of a 
graver description has called him away." 

" To-morrow," resumed old Merris, " will, no doubt, en- 
lighten us on the subject, and I feel convinced that we shall 
find there was no occasion for entertaining the slightest 
uneasiness respecting Humphrey's welfare; indeed, I could 
almost be positive on the subject, judging from the sup- 
pressed smile that lighted ap his countcuauce when his eyes 
ran over the billet put into hia hand." 
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Witli these an! such like, consolatory assurances, given in 
the preceptor's usual tone of confidence. Mr. Marsdale was at 
length induced to lay aside his solicitude respecting the safety 
of bis favourite son, and requesting his daughter to bring for-" 
ward her neglected viola, and give him some of its soothiug 
strains, the evening wore away without farther reference to 
the subject. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE DISCLOSURE. 

Tbe morning's snn had scarcely brightened up the old man- 
sion of Tregona when Humphrey re-appeared on ti^e scene, 
his features portraying that solemnity which foretold an im- 
portant disclosure. Refusing all refreshment, he hurriedly 
passed into his father's apartment, where he was immedi- 
ately questioned as to the cause of his sudden disappearance. 
This inquiry he seemed unwilling to answer till he had re- 
ferred to the official position held by his parent in the 
dbtrict, and the obligation that rested upon him of taking 
judicial notice of that which he was about to reveal to him, 
dwelling upon the advantages that would occur, both to him- 
self and his country, by so doing. 

'^ Well, well, to the point," said his father, a little impatient 
at his sons lengthy preliminaries. 

" I will be as brief as possible," responded Humphrey, 
with pompous gravity, ^' and when you have learned the nature 
of the important revelation I have to impart, yon will not, I 
feel confident, reproach me with intruding unnecessarily on 
your patience. To commence, I must inform you, that the 
communication which reached me last night, proceeded from a 
quarter that had almost vanished from my recollection, or to 
speak plainer, from a young man with whom I had once been 
on terms of tbe closest intimacy, but of whom I had lost 
sight for some time. This young man, wishing to avail 
himself of our former frieodships, has been induced to reveal to 
me the awkward position in which he has found himself snd- 
d«:nly placed, and to ask my advice on the subie<:U " 
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" An affair of pecuniary inconvenience, no doubt," inter- 
rupted Mr. Merris. 

" Not at all so," rejoined Humphrey, piqued at so grovelling 
an insinuation ; " that which he revealed to me was quite of a 
different character. It had to do with a serious breach of the 
law; one which demanded the immediate attention of the 
j ustices of the peace.*' 

" A breach of the law?" said Mr. Marsdale, with magisterial 
anxiety. 

" Yes, a most audacious infraction of the law, a deed of no 
small magnitude ; nothing less than the harbouring one of 
those dangerous men, called Jesuits, by your mysterious 
neighbour. Sir Algernon Trevillers." 

" Gracious heavens !" exclaimed Mr. Marsdale, a vision of 
horrors rushing to his mind. ** What authority have you for 
so grave an accusation ? who was your informant ?" 

*' The name of my informant is Geoffrey, the same whom I 
brought down a year and a half ago, to be present at the 
celebration of your birth-day ; but whose friendship I then 
unhappily forfeited through the nonsensical prudery of my 
brother, who mistook him for some objectionable character 
he had met elsewhere." 

" I fully recollect the circumstance to which yon allude, it 
having given me considerable pain at the time. Cannot the 
young man come at once before me, and let me hear from 
his own lips, what he has to say ?" 

** This," replied Humphrey, " I cannot prevail on him to do. 
He appe irs to have an unconquerable aversion to set his foot 
within our doors ; an objection which can only be accounted 
for, from the recollection of the want of courtesy he met under 
this roof. As to his assertion respecting the Jesuit, there 
is no doubt of its truth, as the individual in question is no 
other than his own unde, the brother of Sir Algernon 
Trevillers." 

" The informant is, then. Sir Algernon's nephew," said Mr. 
Marsdale, with surprise. 

" He is so, and bears the name of Geoffrey." 

*' He bore not that name when down here before," said 
the old Preceptor, pointedly. 

^'Probably not," rejomed Humphrey. ^' He has since m- 
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formed me that he was under the unpleasant necessity of 
laying it aside just then, owing to the ill-will borne him by 
his uncle, Sir Algernon, who would have taken advantage of 
his unexpected proximity to annoy him in some way or other. 
I cannot blame him for having had recourse to this little sub- 
terfuge, it was perfectly natural on his part." 

" I don't exactly see that," replied his father, " but proceed 
with what you have to say." 

"Well," continued Humphrey, "this young man finding it 
necessary to have a personal interview wiih his family, arrived 
a day or two since at the Priory for that purpose, and it was 
on his leaving the place that he accidentally caught a glimpse 
of this Jesuit uncle, through a small casement. He was greatly 
surprised at the discovery, believing him to be living abroad, an 
inmate of some foreign seminary. At first he thought he was 
mistaken, and hoped such might be the case, well knowing 
the severity of the law; but, on further examination his doubts 
vanished, and he became clearly convinced that this notorious 
relative was there protected and concealed by his brother, Sir 
Algernon, and in all probability engaged in some nefarious 
practices, detrimental to the well being of her Majesty's loyal 
subjects ; taken thus by surprise, my friend Geoffrey scarcely 
knew how to act, whether to connive at this infringement of 
the law, or break through all family ties by making the ofi*enec 
known. Duty at length prevailed, and this noble and disin- 
terested young man came at length to the painful resolution of 
denouncing his criminal kinsman at the bar of his country." 

" Did you not say," interrupted Mr. Merris, " that this 
young man was on bad terms with hi? uncle. Sir Algernon ? 
Did he state any cause for this unnatural estrangement ?" 

" None of any weight," said Humphrey, carelessly, " it pro- 
ceeded probably from his refusing to pin himself down to the 
whims of a capricious guardian." 

" It's a serious business, indeed," rejoined Mr. Marsdale, 
leaning his head upon his hand, in a thoughtful position, "and 
one which, however repugnant to my feelings, must not 
be overlooked." 

A moment's silence ensued, when suddenly rising from hi4 
seat, he requested Mr. Justice Sanford might be sent for 
Immediately, "and you, Merris," comixw^^d ^* \&»ss^^bSsi^ 
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" inform without delay the minister of the parish of what h^s 
occurred, though, let your communication be given in the 
strictest confidence." 

Being now left to himself, the worthy proprietor of Tre- 
gona paced the room in no little perturbation. His position 
as a justice of the peace told him that he had an imperative 
duty to perform from which he could not flinch ; whilst the 
natural kindness of his disposition inclined him to lean in an 
opposite direction, and make him hesitate. 

^ After all," thought Mr. Marsdale, ^' is it so atrocious an 
evil to cling to a faith, however erroneous, v^hich had been 
the creed of his country for centuries ? Was he not going 
to act a part of cruelty towards a family he had aheady so 
little spared ? Was it not a case of life or death ? And 
should he not ever after have cause for regret, the having 
brought a man to the scaffold for infringing a penal law of such 
unparalleled severity ? Who knows but, at this moment of 
vacillation, one friendly suggestion might have weighed down 
the balance on the side of mercy but there was no one there 
to whisper this friendly word. He who could have done 
so, and would have done so, was far away, and consequently 
these secondary considerations soon evaporated, giving place 
to exaggerated views of the enormity of the offence, and the 
mischief that would certainly accrue, if a character supposed 
to be so nefarious was permitted to linger in the precincts of 
his domain. But above all, his own sincere conscientious 
anxiety for the welfare of the state religion, which he feared 
would be soon undermined by the frequent arrival of such 
persevering missioners, combined to nerve his timid disposi- 
tion, and determine him to stand firm in carrying out a prosecu- 
tion, necessary for the welfare of his country. 

Mr. Marsdale had been reared in the extreme prejudices 
of the times, and looked upon every ecclesiastic of the pro- 
scribed faith as an abettor of treason, and the enemy of social 
order. He knew little of the world at large, and still leas of 
the different views it professed. His judgment had been 
formed by certain men of narrow minds, to whom, as a young 
man, he vowed implicit reverence ; and he still considered it 
his paramount duty to stand by these his early impressions, 
without troubling himself to ascertain theur truthfulness. He 
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consequently conceived the most absurd notions touching men 
designated " Papists.*' His antipathy to them had ever been 
unconqnerable ; and though he possessed a liberal mind, such 
were the deep-rooted convictions he entertamed on this sub- 
ject, that nothing could make him believe that their existence 
in the country would not, in some way or other, be prejudicial 
to its prosperity. 

It would seem that he had forgotten, th^t men holding the 
creed he so much deprecated bad alone occupied the soH foi 
nearly a thousand years, had framed the laws which gave him 
social security — ^built the churches wherein he invoked his 
Creator — endowed the Universities that taught him science ; 
in fine, supplied him with every noble and lasting advantage. 
All this was lost upon him ; he gave no credit to the past — 
he dwelt solely upon the present ; he loved his count^, and 
admired all she did ; every faith but that she upheld was, 
as a matter of course, outlandish, or, at least, suspicious, and 
ought to be kept down by the strong arm of the law. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, Mr. Marsdale viewed the recent 
pcBal enactments as highly essential for the good of the na- 
tion, and though he regretted the necessity of having recourse 
to strong measures at any time, he thought, under existing 
circumstances, they were needed, and that it was his duty to 
assist in carrying them out. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THiS CONSULTATION. 

The minister of the parish was not long in obeyins: the sum- 
mons he had received to attend Mr. Marsdale on the subject 
of the concealed Jesuit ; but he failed in betraying that de- 
gree of indignation which the gravity of the case seemed to 
call forth. That he was surprised was true enough ; surprised 
that any man should have the temerity to set his foot on a soil 
that disowned him, and that made him pay the forfeit of 
such rashness with imprisonment and death. But that this 
intrusion should, however, be accompanied with any degree of 
danger to the public at large he regarded as idle. 
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Nevertheless, he expressed his readiDe§s to lend his aid 
jn expelling from his parish an individual so objectionable. 
At the same time, he was induced to think that a private 
intimation, coupled with due threats, if disregarded, might 
answer every purpose, without having recourse to more strin- 
gent measures. 

Mr. Marsdale shook his head. He had made up his mind 
to steel his heart against leniencj in any shape whatever. 
That which his son Humphrey had advocated must, as a 
matter of course, be the proper line of conduct to pursue; 
and he should consider himself wanting in patriotism if he did 
not follow up the business with promptitude. 

" Surely," replied Mr. Marsdale, a good deal annoyed by 
the want of energy and zeal displayed by the minister in 
the matter, "you would not wish me to shut my eyes upon 
so flagrant an act ; and thus be thought to countenance pro- 
ceedings which I hold both dangerous and disloyal ?" 

**No, dear sir," said Mr. Treverbyn, mildly, "you mis- 
take me. I would not, for a moment, wish you to shrink 
from performing what yon conscientiously think a duty; I 
only suggested, with all due deference to your superior judg- 
ment, that could this duty have been performed without 
having recourse to public means, the object might have been 
attained, and the fanuly spared the anguish that a prosecution 
must entail." 

" Say no more," replied Mr, Marsdale, fearful of being for 
a second time shaken in his stern resolves. " I cannot yield 
to every petty consideration, when honour and rectitude bid 
me stand firm." 

The entry of Mr. Justice Sandford at this moment inter- 
rupted the conversation, and the minister, not considering his 
presence any longer reqnbed, profitted by the opportunity, and 
withdrew. 

Mr. Marsdale, who attributed this lack of zeal on the part 
of the minister to his inexperience and want of knowledge of 
the importance of the case, greeted with more than usual 
fvelcome the arnval of Mr. Sandford, feeling sure that he 
would be most willing to co-operate with him on the present 
occasion ; and he was not disappointed. This active adminis- 
trator of the law was well suited for such a bosiness. Prompt 
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and decisive, he seldom hesitated a moment, a glance snfEced 
to give him an insight into the most intricate affair. Of a 
disposition naturally self-willed, he viewed with distrust those 
opinions that did not coincide with his own. As for those 
unfortunate beings whose transgressions came within reach of 
the late penal statutes^ he had no mercj for them, in fact, he 
considered every holder of the forbidden creed no better than a 
coQspirator against the throne, aiming at ascendancy, and the 
overthrow of peace and order. He had no fears for the safety 
of the religion of the state, he knew it to be too well secured 
by law to need any such apprehensions, but he was deter- 
mined that the above laws should not be infringed at pleasure, 
and, as far as lay in his power, such offenders should meet 
the punishment their obstinacy deserved. No 'feoond summons 
was therefore necessaiy to awaken the energies of a man of 
this stamp, particularly in a matter so congenial to his taste as 
that of hunting up and bringing to justice a concealed Jesuit 1 
He entered into the business heart and soul, fully determined 
that it should be no fault of his, if the law was not carried 
out to its full extent. As for Humphrey Marsdale, the reader 
need scarcely be told what engaged his anxious concurrence, 
he had not forgotten the grudge he owed Sir Algernon on a for- 
mer occasion, and was gratified that so favorable an oppor- 
tunity should occur of humbling once more the proud master 
of the Priory. Merris, the preceptor, followed, as a matter 
of course, in the wake of his friendly patron. Like hun, he 
possessed many estimable qualities, and, like him, partook of 
the same patriotic fears, the same aversion to all non-confor- 
mists; often encouraging Mr. Marsdale in opinions which 
both one and the other would have been tho first to lay aside, 
could they have been made acquainted with their fallacy. 

With such accordant spirits as were now assembled to- 
gether, no time was lost in coming to speedy arrangements, 
the most suitable to meet the urgency of the case ; and they 
only parted to assemble again in the evening, when then 
plans for the offender's detection would be finally settled. 

From such consultations Mr. Marsdale's daughter was, of 
course, excluded ; such grave matters concerned her not, in- 
deed, her father had ever been most anxious that her iac^Q<^*^\!A. 
mind should not be perplexed with SL^dk^ vW. ^xxvXi^^ v^ ^^^ 
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position. Thus had her days glided gently on ; she was like 
the lily of the valley, spreading its sweet fragrance in the 
quiet shade of her peaceful home, undisturbed by any of thosd 
exciting feelings which hjid occasionally ruffled the elder 
members of her family. Her time was divided between her 
attentions to her indulgent parent, and the imparting comfort 
to those who, weighed down by poverty and sickness, looked 
up to their young mistress for assistance. A stranger to pre- 
judice, or any such mistaken feeling, she had a kind word for all. 

Of the event of the morning, she had been kept in ignor« 
ance, but was too acute not to perceive that something unusual 
had taken place. The thoughtful, absent manner, so different 
from her fatWs usual way, filled her with anxiety ; and, 
meeting him Jbccidentally alone, she earnestly besought him 
to tell her if anything had occurred to give him annoyance. 

''Do not question me, dear Alice,** said Mr. Marsdale; 
" my mind is somewhat harassed just now with a multiplicity 
of affairs, that do in nowise concern you ; therefore, amuse 
yourself with your daily pursuits, dear child, and be not 
curious about matters that suit not your tender years." 

This reply did not satisfy Alice ; she begged again that he 
would indulge her for once, and tell her what had crossed his 
path to disturb him, feeling confident something unpleasant 
had done so. Mr. Marsdale made no reply, and Alice, fearing 
that her importunities might only add to the vexations that 
already troubled him, said no more ; but she was determined, 
if possible, not to remain in ignorance much longer, and, 
knowing that the old preceptor was generally to be found 
alone in his study about sunset, she proposed to herself the 
making him a visit at that hour, and gleaning from his good 
nature some particulars of what she was so anxious to learn : 
accordingly, when the golden tints of the evening sky had 
begun to redden the old western gallery, Alice made her way 
down to Mr. Merris's apartment. She rapped gently at the 
door, but receiving no answer, was on the point of poshing 
it open, to ascertain whether he was absent or not, when the 
authoritative tones of Humphrey's voice grated on her ear ; 
she drew back, and finding that her approach had not been 
perceived, she felt an involuntary temptation to remain a iaw 
seconds, ami hear what was going on. However, finding that 
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her father and ^Ir. Justice Sandford were of the party, and 
conscioas that she was not acting an honoarable part in thus 
giving ear to what it was, perhaps, intended she should not 
know, she turned with the intention of making a hasty retreat, 
when the following declaration from Mr. Sandford rivetted her 
to the spot : ^' It shall be done this very night. We are 
more likely to find the inmates of the Priory gathered together 
at that time than during the busy hours of day. Some pre- 
tence may easily be devised for obtaining an interview, and 
(hen we may |K>unce upon our culprit at a moment least 
expected." 

*' Do not be too sure," said Humphrey, *' the twists and 
turns of that old building may afford the me^qs of giving you 
the slip if you do not take every precaution," 

'^ You will have recourse to no unnecessary violence ?" said 
Mr. Marsdale. 

^' No, no ; have no fears on that score. Sir Algernon 
Trevillers will soon see that resistance is unavailing, and will, 
no doubt, be ready to reveal the spot of his Jesuit brother's 
concealment." 

" You may have some difficulty with the women," rejoined 
Mr. Merris. " They will not sit tamely by and see their 
kinsman carried off without using their utmost ingenuity to 
prevent it." 

"Neither cunning nor wailing can have any effect," added 
Mr. Sandford, '^ my myrmidons are of tough materials, and 
not quickly drawn aside from their duty, particularly by such 
puny impediments as those to which you allude. Mark my 
words : this time to-morrow will see our artful traitor snugly 
caged within the walls of Bodmin jail." 

Alice heard with dismay the above conversation. The 
decisive tone in which Mr. Sandford uttered the last sentence 
grieved her to the heart. She hastily withdrew, and shutting 
herself up in her own apartment, pondered with surprise and 
indignation at the cruel arrangements made to entrap Sir 
Algernon's unfortunate brother. It was the first time she 
bad heard that such a person existed — her dear Urcella had 
never mentioned him ; but this she could easily account for, 
and perfectly forgave her for this reserve ; all ahe haji \wq^ 
to think about waS; whether there was %a^ "^q^^^sX^^^ x^^^cofi^ ^*v 
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thwarting the plana of Mr. Sandford, by giving the family 
notice of their impending danger. It was a daring and dan- 
geroas scheme, but sach was her agitation, and so worked up 
were her feelings, that she was determined to make the at- 
tempt whatever the conseqaences might be. How this was to 
be effected was a matter of extreme difficulty. There was no 
one at Tregona who could be trusted on so important an 
errand. The general sentiments of Mr. Marsdale's household 
were strongly bent towards those of their master, and would 
be more likely to betray than render assistance. Still she 
would not give it np, but tunied over in her mind every pos- 
sible means she could suggest to accomplish her hazardous 
undertaking : at length she came to the resolution of writing a 
few mysterious lines, and hurrying herself with them to Mrs. 
Trenchard's cottage, and forwarding them from thence by 
Jauet, the old woman's grand- daughter. Having thus made 
np her mind what to do, she lost no time in putting her plan 
into execution. The evening was already far advanced., and 
not a moment to be lost. It was a long time since Alice 
had been to Mrs. Trenchard's cottage : it had become almost 
a forbidden spot, since it was supposed to serve as a channel 
of communication between herself and the daughter of Sir 
Algernon. On approaching the place, she could not help ob- 
serving that the pathway had lost much of its usual tiim 
appearance, a certain look of its not having been trodden of 
late, gave her apprehensions that those she was' seeking were 
no longer there ; and so it proved to be, for on reaching the 
cottage all was dosed, and its inmates were gone ! Greatly 
disappointed at this discovery, she ran her eyes despondingly 
over the deserted building, not knowing what to do. She 
had already exceeded the time of her usual evening stroll; 
aud should her father unhappily discover the cause of her 
absence, would he ever forgive her ? To know that his docile 
and obedient daughter was striving to foil the ends of justice, 
by preventing the arrest of a suspected criminal, would entail 
consequences she dared not think of. What was then to be 
done ? Should she give it up altogether and hasten back ? 
No — she could not do that. The recollection of her dear 
Urcella's devoted attachment to her family, and the distress 
that would ovcrwhehn her should Mr. Sandford's scheme sue- 
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teed, (for she would not believe her dear father had done 
more than reluctantly acquiesce) combined to urge her on to 
make a further attempt ; and this was no other than go herself 
and leave the notice. This plan was accompanied with a 
thonsand risks and difficulties. Alice had never been at the 
Priory, but she knew the direction in which it lay by its being 
surronndpd by a clump of cedars which, though they concealed 
the building from the eye, marked the spot ^here it stood. 
This group of noble trees, so often pointed out to her by Mr. 
Treverbyn, when he was expatiating on the beauties of the 
landscape, now appeared in a straight line before her, and 
taking them as her landmark, pushed forward, resting her 
hopes upon the poor chance of overtaking some safe hand to 
whom she might confide her anonymous billet. The path she 
was following was a lonely one : and she began to despair of 
meeting a human being. Still she hurried onwards. Field 
after field, copse after copse were passed, yet the tall cedars 
seemed as far off as ever. Her thinly -clad feet were already 
snfifering from the rough stones, which her haste gave her little 
leisure to avoid. 

The evening now began to close in, and the distant trees 
to lose their sharp outline against the darkening sky, every- 
thing bespoke the rapid approach of nightfall. Alice was 
ready to sink with fatigue. She halted a moment to tako 
breath, when the sound of a horde's foot caught her ear ; aiie 
looked hastily right and left, and however desirous she had 
before been for the approach of som« human being, a feeling 
of alarm now came over her, as her eyes fell upon a horseman 
descending the hill, as seeming to wish to. join the path she 
was following. The seclusion of the spot, the advanced tima 
of the evening, contributed to increase her uneasiness, but it 
was of short duration, for on passing h^r by, he took no fur- 
ther notice than by making her a slight obeisance. 

"Now or never!" said Alice to herself. "If I let this 
ehance escape me, all is lost ; I cannot possibly proceed any 
further," and encouraged'by the respectful demeanour of the 
stranger, she boldly called after him to stop ; and begged him 
to deliver, without loss of time, a sealed paper into the hands 
of the master of the Priory, 

" I am bound iu that direction," said a staid^ T]ilddl<s»- 
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aged man, *' and will execute your command most willmglj." 
He then dismounted, and received the billet ; and was on the 
point of resuming his seat, when he gave a scrutinizing glance 
at the fair messenger, and observing her fatigued and worn- 
out appearance, begged to know whether he could further assi>t 
ber. *' If my poor palfrey,** said he, " can be of any use, I 
beg most respectfully to <^er it. It is a docile animal, and 
80 well used to the ways that lead to and from the Pi-iorj, 
that when its services shall no longer be required, it need 
only be left to itself to ensure its return to its usual shelter." 

Alice, who at any other time, or under any other circum- 
stances, would have recoiled with dismay at the idea of avail- 
ing herself of such an offer made by a total stranger, felt at 
this moment actually grateful for the boon, and in a few 
seconds she was mounted, and making her way home ; this 
she soon accomplished, and following the instructions of the 
benevolent stranger, she alighted from her horse, and turning 
its head towards the direction it had come, left it to find its 
way back as best it could. 

Alice entered the house without being perceived by any one, 
and hastily gaining her apartment, flung herself on her bed 
in a state of complete exhaustion. When she had some- 
what recovered from her excitement and fatigue, she begun 
to ponder over the results of her arduous exertions. Suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, she had done her best to save her 
dear Urcella and the good people of the Priory from their 
impending fate. And the joy it would occasion, was quite 
sufficient to repay her for all her trouble. As she was thus 
soothing her agitated mind, the steps of her father were heard 
to approach. 

" Alice, are you here ?" said Mr. Marsdale, reproachfully. 

" I have been seeking you in every durection. Where have 
you been ?" then suddenly observing her recumbent position, 
his affection for his dear child banished every other feeling 
but that of anxiety ; and taking her by the hand, inquired i( 
she was ill. 

" I shall be better soon," replied his daughter ; *' a liitle 
quiet will relieve my aching head." 

** And you shall have it," said her fond and unsuspecting 
lather. ^' I will see that no one shall disturb jou^ and im- 
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printing a kiss on the burning brow of his daaghter, he left 
iier to that repose which be little dreamt she so B^inouijlj 
needed* 



CHAPTER XXXU. 

THE SEARCH. 

The reader will, no doubt, be surprised to hear that the 
very horseman to whom Alice had confided her important 
communication, was no other than the Jesuit himself I and 
little did Jie imagine as he bent his ordinary way to the 
Priory that hy was the bearer of information so vitally touching 
his own safety ; and that his life depended upon its imme« 
diate delivery. It was only when read aloud by Sir Algernon 
Trevillers that the startling intelligence broke upon the family 
circle like a thunder stroke. 

'• Some one has betrayed us/' cried Mistress Anne Trevil* 
ler?, greatly terrified. " This very night ! What can be done ?" 

" Brother,'' said Sir Algernon, endeavouring to lead him 
towards the door, " my roof is no longer one of shelter for you. 
Quit it this moment ; your horse is ready saddled. The least 
delay may be your ruin." 

" My horse is not here," replied the i-everend father, " I 
lent the use of it to the bearer of the billet, who needed its 
services more than I did." His means of making a hasty 
ritreat being therefore cut off, it was suggested as an alterna- 
tive, to take refuge for the time being in the dark shades of 
the cypress grove. This was quickly agreed upon, and it 
only remained for him to clear away from his room those 
things which gave signs of recent occupation, particularly all 
religious books, and other matters appertaining to his sacred 
calling. In the meantime, the master of the Priory sum- 
TOonea his faithful domestics together, and made known to 
them the hostile visitation that night expected ; giving di- 
rections how to act when the fearful moment should arrive. 

All this being soon arranged, the only thing that remained 
to be done was to get his reverend brother to leave the 
house without further loss of time, this h^ Usid ^^x!:^^^ ^>^^\^v^ 
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in doing, as the good father seemed not to be impressed w'th 
that degree of anxiety which overwhelmed the rest of the 
family, and was engaged giving directions to his old servant 
Joseph, respecting the removal of his effects the followinuj 
day, when he was interrapted by hearing a noise, whicli 
seemed to proceed from the outer hall. 

'* Hush !" exclaimed Sir Algernon, ** what sound is that ?" 

" They are come already," cried Mistress Trevillers, palo 
with terror, " my brother is lost ! fasten the doors." 

" I will resist their entrance," said Sir Algernon, placing his 
hand upon his sword. * 

" Anything but that," rejoined the Reverend Father, calmly, 
" such resistance would be madness." 

" Follow me, dear uncle," said Urcella, " follow me, for 
God's sake. I know where you can conceal yourself if you 
will take my advice ; for the sake of yourself, for the sake of 
us all, I conjure you to follow me ; lose not a moment," and 
snatching up a taper, she quickly disappeared, accompanied 
by her kinsman ; and well it was he tarried no longer, for the 
tramping of feet, and the sound of strauge voices, intimated 
clearly who the intruders were. At this moment mistress 
Trevillers, with a presence of mind hardly to have been ex- 
pected in her state of alarm, rushed to the supper-table, and 
snatched from the board the fourth cover, laid for her unfor- 
tunate brother, which might have disclosed his being at hand, 
and about to join the family meal. She had scarcely succeeded 
in so doing when the door opened, and at its entrance ap- 
peared a stern- looking man, in the garb of a pursuivant, 
accompanied by several others under his command. He had 
no sooner planted his foot on the oaken floor of the cham- 
ber than he halted, and drawing forth his warrant exclaimed 
in a tone of authority, that he came in the Queen's name to 
arrest a traitor concealed in the disguise of a steward, within 
the walls of that building. 

" Hold," said Sir Algernon, restraining himself with diffi- 
culty from levelling the insolent official to the earth. " For 
whom do you intend this epithet of traitor?^* 

" For a recusant, an alien, a man disowned by his country, 
and who, by his clandestine return to this land, in deOance 
of the late acts, has rendered himself a felon and a ti alter 
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in the eyes of the law. I therefore command you, Sir Alger- 
non Trevillers, by the strength of this warrant., to deliver up 
to my custody this same Jesuit, that he may be dealt with 
accordingly. But should you refuse to comply with this order, 
it will be my duty to make a rigorous search throughout your 
premises." . 

" Do what you consider your duty," said the master. of the 
Priory, indignantly, " I would sooner run my hand into yonder 
blaze than give the slightest assistance to such a nefarious 
proceeding." 

'' You must, at least, attend mo in my search," said the 
pursuivant, 

" Attend you ?" responded Sir Algernon, preparing himself 
to resist so additional an insult, but reflecting afterwards 
ihat he might in some way contribute to retard their pro- 
gress, and thus give time to his brother the better to conceal 
himself, consented. 

The latter consideration turned out, however, unnecessary, 
for, before he had gone many paces from the door, he was 
met by his daughter, who, though ready to sink into the earth 
with fear, at the sight of the ruthless men in her father's com- 
pany, contrived to give him a significant glance of confidence, 
which he understood to mean all was right. Urcella and her 
aunt were now left alone in the gloomy gnest-room. They 
looked anxiously at each other, neiiher daring to speak till the 
found of the heavy footsteps had died away. They then 
seated themselves, and in low whispers endeavoured to keep 
up each other's courage. 

" Fear not, dearest aunf," said Urcella, " you, no doubt, 
guess where I have concealed my poor uncle." 

" In the chamber we use as a chapel ?" replied Mistress 
Trevillers. 

" The same ; within the sliding panel, contrived by old 
Joseph for secreting the furniture of the altar." 

"You have taten care that it is perfectly closed?" 

'^ Ah, so well closed, that no human eye could possibly sus- 
pect its power of drawing aside." 

"What a happy thought it was of yours, dear Urcella," 
snid her aunt, embracing her. "It would never have entered 
my terrified mind." 
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" It was not the first time," whispered Urcclla, *' that it 
occarred to me, it might serve as a place of concealment in 
case of diflSculty ; indeed, it was only on Sunday last, when 
that good woman Trenchard was assisting me to fold the alb, 
and place it in its secret depository, that the s»me idea escaped 
her lips ; and though neither she nor I dared to express our 
private fears that a need for such an extremity was likely to 
occur, still we looked at each other with an expression that 
seemed to say, * Keep this last resource in mind.' '* 

" Hark I* said Mistress Trevillers, listening. 

" I hear nothing,'* replied Urcella, endeavouring to conceal 
her alarm. 

*' What became of your Uncle's office-book ? I fear it was 
left on the shelf, where I saw it but an hour ago." 

'' No, he has it with him. I particularly remarked that he 
heM it in his hand as he accompanied me up the stairs." 

^' Can he stand with convenience in that dark place ?" 

" Perfectly well," replied Urcella ;*' he is also able to slide 
back the panel from within when he pleases." 

" My heart sickens with anxiety," said Mistress Trevillers*, 
looking at a grotesque time-piece on the chimney-piece. 
" Every moment seems an hour. How I shudder to think of 
that tall, ill-favoured looking man throwing his searching eyes 
round the walls of that attic chamber, and perhaps resting 
them on the veiy spot where my poor brother lies concealed." 

Both were now silent for some minutes, till aroused by the 
grating sound of a halbert sliding across the outward casings 
of the door, and which told them what they already guessed 
might be the case, that some one had been lefb to prevent 
any egress from the apartment. 

" What can my uncle do to-morrow ?" inquired Urcella in 
a still lower whisper. 

^^ He must leave us. He can never again make this place 
his abode ; his religions calling has been didcovered, and 
it will no longer be safe for him to be seen by those who 
knew him under the disguise of a steward." 

''He will then leave the country with us?" said the 
anxious girl. 

*' I fear not He says his mission lies in his native land, 
and there his duty bids him remain, let the consequences be 
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w!int they may, we ninst, therefore submit, and pray thnt a 
merciful Providence will protect him. She turned away her 
head as she uttered these words, to couceal the tears tbnt 
filled her eyes. Urcella, whose seei'ot misgivings on this 
subject had, ever been as poignant as those of her auut, 
made no reply, and both relapsed again into silence, in 
which state they remained for some time listening in breathless 
suspense to the slightest sound, till at length the loud ap- 
proach of footsteps announced the search concluded. 

This was an anxious moment I neither of the terrified 
listeners dared to open their lips ; but fixing their eyes ou 
the door remained motionless. Their fears were, however, 
but of short duration. A smile on the countenance of Sir 
Algernon, as he made his welcome re-appearance, imparted 
the good news that all was well. The pursuivant with his 
myrmidons had left the building, apparently convinced that 
the object of their search was not to be found there. Happy 
beyond measure at this announcement, Urcella hurried away 
to release her uncle, who soon re-appeared amidst the con- 
gratulations of his family and their united thauksgivings to 
the Almighty for his escape. 

All apprehension having passed away, cnch took their 
seat at the supper-table, and there talked over at their ease 
the momentous event of the evening; indeed, such had 
hitherto been the hurry and confusion that prevailed, that n<>t 
a thought had been bestowed upon the means whereby they 
had been made acquintcd with the intended search; their 
minds had been too full of dismay to think of aught else but 
the safety of their bilovcd kinsman, and this being now se- 
cure, it was time to consider who in their hostile neighbour- 
hood could have sent them this timely notice of their danger. 

The anonymous billet was brought forward, read and 
re-read; the writing scrutinized, and declared to be dis- 
guised. Each turned to the reverend father for some par- 
ticulars respecting the personal appearance of the bearer. 

" The bearer was a female, a young and delicate female,** 
said th« Rev. Francis Trcvillors, "and whose address evi- 
dently bespoke gentle bifeding. She appeared greatly 
fatigued from much walking, so much so that I pressed upcn 
Lur tho tL:C of my mule, and retuued home on i^^\.^ 
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"Was sho fair? Did her hair fall in golJcn ringlets? 
Were her eyes bine ?" exclaimeil Urcella, in a state of ex- 
citement, feeling sure she had already fathomed the mystery. 

" I fear I cannot answer all these your queries," said her 
nncle, with a smile. " Nightfall had so completely thrown its 
misty veil over everything, that I coald discern little eic^e 
than the outline." 

'* Yoa need say no more," rejoined Urcella, triumphantly. 
"I am convinced that it could havo been no other than my 
own sweet Alice Marsdale." 

" Not so hastily," interrupted her father. ** The plan to 
arrest my brother could only have originated at Tregona : 
and is it likely that the daughter of my persecutor should 
venture to foil, in so grave a matter, her parent's deep-laid 
scheme ? 

'* You know her not as I do, dear father , with all her 
gentleness she possesses a firmness of character which would 
make every diflSculty vanish that stood betwixt her and what 
she considered an act of justice." 

" If what you say is correct, Urcella, J have only to add, 
may Grod bless and preserve her — so hazardous an attempt 
to serve those of whom she could know but little, and that 
Hrtle to their disparagement, is an act of generosity that fills 
me with amazement." 

" To me," replied Urcella, " it is no such great matter of 
surprise. I have long suspected her of a kindly feeling to- 
wards those whom she knew were most dear to me, and now 
you have had ample proof of my penetration, and her 
goodness." 

" I have, indeed, Urcella, and never can I forget it.** 

This point having been satisfactorily settled, another query 
of a less pleasing nature became the subject of discussion ; 
and this was, by what means the sacred profession of their re- 
verend kinsmsn had been discovered. The household of Sir 
Algernon were so deeply attached to himself and family, 
that he could not entertain a moment's doubt of their fi- 
delity: and who, beyond the threshold of the Priory, was 
acquainted with the fact? 

*' Sorely," said Mistress Anno Trevillers, " that ungracious 
nc|.hewof ours has not given vent to his rcvcuge by this cruel 
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expedient. Geoffrey may have had a sight of your brother 
the moraing he presented himself at the Priory." 

"No," replied the Rev. Father, thoughtfully, " that is 
scarcely possible, as I made a point of keeping out of the 
way on that occasion ; besides, bad as that hapless youth has 
tnraed out, I cannot bring myself to believe that he would 
play so foul a part as to betray those to whom he is so deeply 
indebted ; no, such perfidy belongs not to his nature. I feol 
assured that the few good points I detected in his disposition 
were strong enough to have deterred him from so base an act 
of ingratitude." 

" I wish," rejoined Sir Algernon, ** I could think of him as 
charitably." 

The hour had now arrived for the usual recital of the 
family night-prayers. The domestics were summoned ; and 
after commending them for their forbearance during the trying 
moments of the search, they were desired to dispose them- 
selves in their ordinary places, whilst the Rev. Father, with 
that calm demeanour that never forsook him, took the book 
from its hidden position and knelt down. 

Who can tell the feelings of sorrow that overspread the 
hearts of those on their knees behind him ? Something seemed 
to say that it was the last time they should see him there ; that 
never again would they hear him recite those acts of contrition 
and humility, which the rich tone of his voice and the im- 
pressive manner of his delivery had so unceasingly recalled 
their devout attention. Still they prayed fervently ; not only 
in gratitude for that day's preservatiou, but for a true spirit of 
resignation to whatever trial it might please the Almighty 
hereafter to subject them. 

In these dispositions they arose from their devotions, and 
with many mutaal assurances of fidehty and regard, paited 
for the night. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE FAREWELL, 

On the day following the search at the Priory, Mr. Marsdale, 
his daughter, and the old preceptor were assemhied at their 
morning repast; bat, unlike the usual cheerfulness that enli- 
vened this their first meeting, a certain anxiety overspread 
the little group. Mr. Marsdale*s attention was attracted by 
the sound of each opening and closing door, as if on the watch 
for some one's arrival. Alice, who sethoughts were wholly en- 
grossed with the exploit of the preceding night, was natui-ally 
impatient to learn its results ; but, not darmg to make allu- 
sion to what she was supposed to know nothing about, sat 
silent. The preceptor, who perceived that his patron was 
not in a communicative mood, put on a corresponding resei-ve. 

" Where is Humphrey ?" at length exclaimed Alice, glanc- 
ing at his vacant seat. 

" Gone on business to Justice Sandford," replied her father, 
and another pause ensued. 

" Ah, gone" thought Alice to herself, " to ascertain the 
success of that cruel plan which I overheard him assisting to 
arrange.** 

Time passed on, and yet Humphrey did not return. This 
prolonged absence argued ill ; and she sat patiently ruminating 
over the doubtful state of things, when suddenly Humphrey, 
breathless with excitement and dissatisfaction, rushed into 
the room. 

*' We have been fairly deceived, tricked, outwitted," ex- 
claimed the young man, throwing his cloak impatiently aside. 
^' Our plans have been defeated, and the whole business fallen 
to the ground." 

" How so ?" said Mr. Marsdale, with a look of surprise. 
*' Was there any nnforeseen obstruction ?" 

" None whatever ; the old building was ransacked from top 
to bottom ; not a spot omitted. The culprit must, however, 
have got wind of the scheme, and decamped ; for it was 
])ositl7ely ascertained that he had entered the house but a 
^iiort time before, yet wns he nowhere to be found. At all 
events/' continued Humphrey, as he took his seat at the table. 
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" this failure has not proceeded from any want of exertion on 
my part ; I did my best to insure success, as you well know." 

" Of this," rejoined Mr. Merris, significantly, " no doubt 
exists whatever." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Marsdale, much relieved in mind 
by the turn of affairs, *' I have obeyed the dictates of my 
conscience, and the laws of my country, and can do no 
more." 

" That is to say, for the present," added Humphrey, giving 
an anxious glance at his father. 

" Certainly, that is my meaning," rejoined his acquiescent 
parent. 

The reader need scarcely be told what the feelings of Alice 
lifarsdale were during the preceding dialogue; nor the extent; 
of her joy in ascertaining she had succeeded in the object of 
her perilous expedition. The little interest she was supposed 
to take in matters beyond her quiet, domestic hemisphere, 
screened her from the slightest suspicion of being in any way 
concerned in her brother's affairs. Far was he, therefore, 
from dreaming that this same gentle sister was the identical 
pprson who had thwarted all his cherished plans, and subjected 
him to this bitter disappointment. 

In the meantime, Alice's heart glowed with pleasure at the 
service she had been able to render her dear Urcella, by thus 
securing the safety of her kinsman. Taking, therefore, but 
little heed of Humphrey's exclamations of annoyance, she rose 
from her seat and sought the shade of the long avenue, there 
to breathe the fresh mornuig air, and reflect at her ease upon 
the probable happiness her timely notice had afforded the in- 
mates of the Priory. 

Alice had not long been walking beneath the majestic limes 
when she observed Mr. Treverbyn making his way with some 
haste towards the old mansion. He caught a glim|)se of Alice, 
and immediately turned into the avenue and joined her in her 
promenade. 

^^ I think I can guess what is taking you so huriiedly from 
home, this fresh morning," said Alice. " Yon are, no doubt, 
seeking to know the result of last night's affair at the Priory ; 
am I not right ?" 

" Yes, you aie," said the mlmsto. ^^\ \^^ ^si£\\vs^^ ^*v 
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ascertaiuing whether Sir Algernon's ill advised brother had 
been captured." 

" I am able to inform you," replied Alice, " that he has not. 
He seems to have gained some intimation of what was iu- 
tended to befall him, and thus was able to place himdclf 
beyond the reach of his pursuers." 

" Ah, was it so ?" said the minister, with an expression of 
more surprise than displeasure. " I imagined Mr. Justice 
Sandford to be too well skilled in such matters to have failed 
in his plans, particularly iu a cause he has so much at heart. 
For myself, I own I am not fond of extreme measures, and 
'^l^erefore, feel no regret at the escape of the defaulter ; I only 
hope he may be as fortunate another time." 

These last words were uttered with a certain emphasis that 
fell unpleasantly upon Alice's ear, but she noticed them not, 
except to observe, ''that, as the master of the Pji)ry was on 
the point of leaving the country with his family, there would 
be no further occasion for such severe proceedings ; but tell me, 
Mr. Treverbyn,*' continued Alice, looking fixedly at him, " you 
have seen and conversed frequently with this Jesuit brother of 
8ir Algernon Trevillers, have you not ?" 

I ?" exclaimed the minister, startled at the bare idea of 
si*.ch a preposterous event. "Xo, never!" 

*' Surely, in your parish rambles, you have occasionally come 
across Sir Algernon's steward ?" 

" Certainly, I have, but what of that ?" 

*' Only this," said Alice, with a smile, " that that very 
steward was no other than the formidable Jesuit himself, dis- 
guised in a dependent's garb, to evade the rigour of the law." 

" Impossible I You are jesting with me, fair lady." 

'^No, what I say is most true. It was owing to his 
assuming this character that he was enabled to remain so long 
at the Priory unsuspected, exercising his ministerial functions 
for the benefit of his family." 

" How extraordinary I" rejoined the minister, halting a few 
seconds, and fixing his eyes vacantly on the ground, as if 
eiideavouiiug to recall some incident gone by. '^ It is trae, 
that 1 have not only constantly encountered this steward, but 
held a lengthened conversation with him quite recently, and, 
w/H-eover, by fiome strange comdd^ivi^e^ our subject turned 
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upon this very society of which he is a member, and of which 
I spoke in no very flittering terms.** 

" And what, said he, to your remarks ?" 

" He took it all in good part, though firmly refuting my 
charges ; but this he did so mildly, and with so much forbear- 
ance, as to make me suspect he was, perhaps as ignorant as 
myself, of the true tenets of those he was attempting to 
defend." 

" Yott are now convinced he had good auihority for what 
he said." 

" Yes I am," replied the minister, " and by no means re- 
gret the conversation, as it succeeded in doing away with a 
good deal of that dislike which I had been taught to entertain 
against these self^-denying men, a dislike which proceeded from 
mistaken notions of their true sentiments. And though I can 
now understand how he mast have writhed under the base in- 
sinuations I threw out against his brethren, he conquered his 
emotion, and gave no more than a passive dissent.^' 

" We are indeed," said Alice, " too apt to be led away 
by early impressions, withoHt pausing to inquire into their 
truth or fallacy." 

"That is a just observation," rejoined Mr. Treverbyn. 
** Our proud nature often needs self correction ; it is an evil 
which frequently leads us astray, and how few there are who 
permit their better judgment to prevail against strong-rooted 
prejudices. At present I will only say, thai I trust we 
may hear of no further molestations against that hapless 
family." 

" How glad I am to hear you speak thus, I feared I stood 
almost alone in my friendly wishes towards these unfortunate 
people, with the exception of my brother Gerald, who has 
ever been, as you know, foremost in condemning sectarian 
exclusiveness. He will be sorry to hear of this business. I 
am confident he will. I wish he were here. His moderation 
might be of infinite service." 

" I perfectly agree with you," said the minister. So sound 
judgment, blended with so many good qualities of the heart, 
could not fail to carry weight in the right quarter." 

Having now reached a path that led back to the rectory, 
Mr. Treverbyn took his leave. He had ascecUvaa.^ ^VkaxXss^ 
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was most anxioos to leani, uid had no cted of proeec&g 
furtber. Still he liogered oa a few iioiiieBlB adminag^ the 
beaatj of the aTeone, and pmotedlj expnsmg his r^ret, 
that it fihoald not be so faTomite a naoit with MistresB Afice^ 
as it was with himsell Alice smiled, she gvessed bis meanio!;, 
aod was not imwilliDg to respond to it, at kasi she invardlj 
resolred to give no fatare occasion for soch an observatioii. 

Some dajs after the above iotenriew, Alice was tempted 
to take one more stolen glimpse of her dear Ureella TVevilleis. 
She had heard she was on the point of leaving the couBtrr, 
and was therefore most desirons of bidding her faiewdL She 
felt snre she bad not detected her as the anthor of the impor- 
tant notice, so thoroagblj had she disguised her writing; and 
also beioj( totailj nnkoown to the individnal to whom she had 
confided it. Being, therefore, secure on that head, she was 
determined to lose no farther time in making the attempt. Sh» 
bad not visited this once favourite spot on ti)e sea shore, for 
a considerable period, owing to what old Mrs. Trenchard had 
inadvertentlj dropt, respecting Sir Algernon's aversion to bis 
daoghter's carrying on a clandestine intimaev with a member 
of his uofriendlj neighbour's familj. These rendezvous had 
consequently been suspended, though witha tacit understanding 
on each side, that their abandonment of one another proceeded 
solely from motives of deference to the will of others. 

Her mind being thus quickly made up, Alice turned her steps 
towards the long and ragged pathway, that led to the sea-shore, 
her heart beating with joyful anticipation at the pleasure she 
should feel, in once more beholding her dear Ureella. After some 
little toil, she at length reached the remembered spot, where she 
happily descried in the distance the object cf her search. Site 
hurried on>vards. The recognition was reciprocal, and these two 
attached young persons were soon clasped in each others arms. 

'' Receive my gratitude, my sincerest, deepest gratitude," 
exclaimed Ureella, as soon as she was able to speak. I 
have paced this beach for hours, that I might obtain a chance 
of seeing yon, and expressing my beart-fslt acknowledg- 
ments for your noble exertion in behalf of my poor uncle.** 

"You are speaking with certainty, dear Ureella. Why 
may you not be throwing away your thanks on one who has 
no claim to them ?" 
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"Alice, say not go. Who, bat you, would have ran such 
personal risk to serve us ? Oh, that I could m ike known to 
yon those yon have so befriended, and of whom you have, no 
doubt, heard nought but ill ; men of bad faith, cunnings dis- 
lojal, etc., but let not such cruel aspersions have any weight 
with you, for they are utterly untrue, believe me, dear Alicte, 
they are ; on the contrary, if you did but understand the true 
character of him your courage has so greatly ben^tted, 3rou 
would be coavroced, I feel confident, he was not unworthy of 
your goodness." 

^' I am cv^rtain I should," said Alice, taking her friend's 
hand, much moved at her earnest appeal ; '^ but let ns no 
longer refer to the past, let ns talk of the future, which has, 
I feel sure, much happiaess in store for you. When do you 
leave the old Pi-iory ?" 

'* Very shortly, perhaps in a few days. We no longer feel 
any security here, and, therefore, my father is desirous that we 
should cross the channel as soon as possible." 

*' How happy I feel," replied Alice, " to have had this op- 
portunity of seeing you once more, and bidding you farewelL 
Your prospects are, J trust, more cheermg, and your sorrows 
all at an end." 

" You give me good encouragement, dear Alice, and I am 
the more grateful for it, knowing that you stand abne in these 
friendly assurances towards me and mine." 

^^ Perhaps not quite alone," replied Alice, with a smile ; 
*^ there is Mr. Treverbyn, our kind minister, who has more than 
onc^ expressed regret at the severity exercised toward your 
kinsman." 

" Mr. Treverbyn is a good man, but his cold, chilling man- 
ner seems to warn me off from encroaching on his ex- 
clusiveness." 

*' If you knew more of him, this reserve that you complain 
of would soon disappear, and you would discover in its place, 
a& many good qualities as you could wish. There is also my 
"brother Gerald who has a considerate feelmg for every one, 
and who will leaiii with much concern, what has occun-ed ; 
besides,'* continued Alice, fixing her eyes on those of her 
friend, and looking inquisitively in her countenance, " what 
will be his disappointment, when he fi^nda thaJL \.\2l^ VKvtNailS.^^ 
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whom he so much admired for her snpeiior nund and beantj, 
has left the country ?" 

A momentary and somewhat awkward panse ensned. '* Do 
not be offended," at length said Qrcella. " Do not call me 
ungrateful, dear Alice, if I ask yon not to name your brothtr 
to me again. I may ill-judge him, but something seems to 
tell me to mistrust his courteous professions of good- will towards 
myself and family." 

" You have grievously mistaken my brother Gernld,*' repliei 
Alice, reproach fully, " and it is not the first time that I have 
had occasion to know this. I will not, however, quan*el witli 
you, at this our last meeting, upon a point which has so 
strangely seized hold of your fancy, but trust that some day 
he may have an opportunity of convincing you how much in 
the wrong you are, to doubt for a moment of his sincerity. Oil 
that I could be convinced of the truth wom?," rejoined Urcella, 
** and acknowledge my error. No humiliation on my part 
could sufficiently atone for the unworthy suspicions I had 
dared to entertain against one so nearly alUed to my beloved 
Alice." 

On saying which, Urcella struggled to overcome the emotion 
which betrayed itself in her eyes. Alice was, however, too 
quick-sighted not to perceive what her friend wished to 
conceal, and finding that the subject only distressed her, 
dropt it, and c mmenced inquiring after old Mrs. Trenchard, 
saying she understood she was then staying at the Priory. 

'•She is so," said Urcella. We wish her to remain with 
us till we leave. My father has much regard for the poor 
woman ; he looks upon her as a remaining link in the chain 
of his old and cherished recollections of days gone by." 

" I will take care of her when you are gone. She shall 
never want for anything. It will be my pleasure to see 
that she ends her days in comfort. Is there any other old 
domestic that you would wish me to befriend ?" 

" There is a good old man called Joseph," replied Urcella, 
" who is greatly attached to our family, and who would be 
made happy in his declining years, could he occasionally hear 
some intelligence of those he had seiTed so long." 

'' This I will willingly afford him, if you will enable me to 
do so." 
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" T will do my best," said Urcella, *' to send you some 
tidings of my unworthy self, it will provide me with an oppor- 
tunity of expressing again and again my gratitude for the 
many obligaiions 1 owe you." 

Thus did these two young women impress on each other 
their mutual affection, till the hour arrived for their separation, 
when taking a lasting farewell, accompanied with every assur- 
ance of eternal friendship, they tore themselves away, and 
harried back to their difierent homes. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE DISCLOSURE. 

Some days after the farewell meeting on the sea-shore, the 
wortiiy proprietor of Tregona was confined to his room by 
indisposition. His devoted daughter Alice was on this, as on 
all such like occasions, his chief attendant; anticipatmg his 
wishes, and enlivening his drooping spiiits with her artless 
conversation. Pearly on the morning of the Sabbath-day, htr 
presence in the tick chamber was for a time dispensed with, 
to make way for that of Mr. Justice Sandford, whose unex- 
pected arriyal denoted business of some importance, and such 
proved to be the case. He had come expressly to secure Mr. 
Marsdale*s immediate co-opcratiun in an affair of great ur- 
gency, and was most Eoliciious to convey him away with 
Mm. This, however, he was unable to do, owing to Mr, 
Marsdale's indisposition, and, therefore, took his departure 
somewhat disappointed. Ko sooner had Alice heard Mr. 
Sandford's footsups die away in the outer hall than she 
hastened back to her father's apartment. She fnund him a 
good deal disturbed in consequence of this unexpecttdinieiTiew, 
aud he requested his daughter to leave him alone for a couple 
of hours, that he might compose his n«ind, and endeavour to 
obtain some rest, for which he felt much in need, bidding her 
not to fail to retuin at the time appointed, as he had something 
of importance to impart to her. Alice obeyed, wondering within 
herself what it could possibly be that her father wished to 
communicate, it being contrary to his usual habit to make her 
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'ncquainted with the slightest circumstance connected with any 
judicial business in which he might be engaged. It was, 
therefoi*e, with no little impatience and some cnrio>itj that 
she watched the bond of the gilded time-piece, which Gerald 
had brought her from a French land, till it should point at the 
honr fixed for her return. This having at length ariiyed, 
Alice hastily retraced her steps to her fathei-'s room. 

** Sit down on that stool, dear child,** said Mr. Marsdale, 
" and pay attention to what I have to say to yon." Alice 
did as she was desired, though not without remarking a 
seriousness in her father's tone and manner which began to 
give her some uneasiness. 

'* Alice," said Mr. Marsdale, ** I have hitherto refrained from 
disturbing your young mind with the vexations that, as a 
justice of the peace, not unfrequently beset my path, and 
which I am ever unwilling to impart unnecessarily to othets. 
In the present instance, however, I have judged it proper that 
you should not be the last to remain in ignorance of that which 
erelong must be known to all." Mr. Marsdale then advened 
to the family at the Priory, and their continued obstinacy in 
not conforming to the enlightened views of the day, and of 
the unpleasant necessity he had been under, some months 
since, of which she was no doubt aware, of enforcing the 
penal statutes against Sir Algernon Trevilkrs. "I had hoped," 
continued he, ^' that the restrictions laid upon him at that time 
had been snflficiently stringent to have deterred him from 
further misdemeanours, but I was mistaken. This pertina- 
cious individual has again outrnged the law in a still more 
flagrant and unpaidonable manner, by artfully concealiiig 
under his roof a member of that society called 'Jesuits, 
which, from its mysterious unanimity and determined love of 
power, is held in much terror in the land. It is said that 
the culprit in question is Sir Algernon's own brother; be this 
as it may, it is no plea for his being harboured and encouraged 
in direct violation of the law. It fell, therefore, to my duty, 
as a justice of the peace, to enforce his apprehensioa. Tnis 
was attempted some days since, but failed." 

Here Mr. Marsdale paused, and Alice being well ac- 
quainted already with all that her father had been relating 
to her, made some Viigne reply, in the hopus he had come to a 
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«onc!asioii ; but slie was wrong in her stippositiov, for io a 
few momeDts he resamed the thread of liis obserirations by 
enlarging npon the ^kiIi which Hnmphrej ever displayed wben 
consnlted in cases of difficulty, more particulai^y on the present 
occasion when his foresight and ingenuity had proved of the 
greatest value. 

** How so ?" said Alice, alarmed. 

" Why," replied Mr. Marsdale, " it occurred to Humphrey, 
that as Sir Algernon and his family were to leave the Priory 
on the second day of the week, it was not improbable that 
this guilty ecclesiasdc might be induced to officiate for the 
la.-t time on the Sunday, and by so doing afford an easy means 
of apprehending him, as well as all those of his kinsmen who 
were participating in his unlawful act. The suggestion wra 
at ted upon: Humphrey and the young man tieofiVey, who 
had first made known the Jesuit's existence and concealment, 
placed themselves on the watch, and, true enough, the first 
streak of dawn had scarcely marked the horizon when a 
muffled fi<:nre alighted from his horse at the gate of th^ 
Priory, and quickly disappeared within the building. No time 
was lost : the sheriff's men were at hand, a sudden rush made, 
and the Jesuit seized in the very act of commencing the for- 
bidden service, called the * MassJ Sir Algernon was also 
made prisoner, with the rest of his family and household, all 
being more or less guilty in the eye of the law. They w<'re 
immediately conveyed before a justice of the peace : my indis- 
position prevented me from being present, wtich otherwise it 
would have been my duty to have been, having signed the 
warrant for tbdr apprehension. Their commitment was, how- 
ever, easily made out, and they are, no doubt, at this moment 
on the road to Bodmin jail. There they will not have long 
to remain, as the assizes are on the point of commencing, 
and the business will be disposed of at once." 

" Ah, Alice 1" resumed Mr. Marsdale, fixing his eyes Bod- 
denly upon her, " what ails you, dear child, why so pale ? 
Is it owing to what I have been saying ? Surely you know 
not these people — they are strangers to you. Speak, Alice, 
speak." 

Tie poor girl was, however, so overcome with what she 
bad just ieariicd that she could not speak. Her endeavours 
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to master her emotion did bat add to the sense of snff^catiov 
that seemed to oppress her. She covered her face with hei 
hands, and remained silent, till a second remonstrance from 
her astonished father forced her to do violenceto her feelings, 
aod affect a demeauoar her sickened heart denied. She owned 
she was distressed, distrt ssed that a whole family should be 
brought todestrnction fordoing what they thought it right tod<». 

" I am not less gricred,*' said Mr. Marsdale, touched at the 
effect he had wronght upon his daughter's sensibility, '^ to 
have been obliged to have recoarse to such harsh measures, 
but ic is duty, not inclination, tliat most guide my proceed- 
ings in such matters as these.'' 

** Yoa know best what is right," replied Alice, in a low 
voice, " but I do not pity the less these unfortunate people." 

'* I find HO fault nith" your feelings of compassion, Alice; 
they are natural, perfectly so : but at your age yon see not 
beyond the surface. In such grave matters as these I have 
imparted to you, it is necessary to steel the feelings, and have 
nought in view but the general good of one's country.** 

At this moment the hnrried foot of Humphrey was heard 
to approach, and Alice, profiting by the circumstance, made 
her exit without delay. She hastened to her own apartooent, 
where, much overcome with the efforts she had made to dis« 
guise her agitation, she sought relief in a flood of tears. 

" What will poor Urcella think of me ?" said she to herself. 
" Will she believe I was ignorant of the doom that awaited 
her and her family ? I, who was congratulating her upon 
the happy prospects before her, and, perhaps, by so doing, de- 
terring her from taking those precautions which she otherwise 
might have done. 1 will write immediately to my brother 
Gerald. He is also a justice of the peace, and might be of some 
service in this unhappy business. As for my dear father, he 
has no conception of thu extent of undeserved misery he has 
entailed on the family of Sir Algernon since his arrival in the 
district. Oh I that I had the courage to try and convince him 
of their real worth. But it is too late now. All that lies in 
my power is to obtain the presence of one who might be in- 
duced to say a good word in their favour. This is, however, 
but a poor reed to rest npon ; I will not lose sight of ii 
nevertheless.'* 
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Having thus mnde np ber mind as to what was best to 
be done, she sat down, and penned an endearing and implor- 
ing letter to Gerald, telling him to return home without a 
moment^s delay. Tnis accomplished, she made her way back 
to her father's room, there to resume her affectionate post : 
whilst Mr. Marsdale, recollecting the effect his communica- 
tion had produced upon his daughter abstained from making 
any further allusioa to the subioct. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

SUSPENSE. 

I>AT after day Alice looked out for the expected arrival of 
Geiald, but he came not. The distance was, indeed, great, 
and the difficulties of travelling in the i?ys of our narrative 
often insurmountable. In the meantime, the assizes ^ere 
close at hand, and Mr. Marsdale, though scarcely recovered 
fi ona his indisposition, began making preparations for attend- 
ing them. The Preceptor Merris, Humphrey, and Mr. Trever- 
byn, pit themselves also in readiness tO accompany him. 
The daj haviuf; arrived for their departure, Mr. Marsdale took 
leave of his daughter, and commenced a journey which his 
cheerless demeanour clearly iudicated was not one of pleasure 
to him. 

Left to herself, Alice wandered about the deserted mansion, 
endeavouriag to shake off the many anxieties that beset her. 
Sometimes she wondered why she felt an interest for persons 
she had ne^er even seen ; and though Urcella had drawn their 
characters in glowing colours, might this not have been owing 
to her near kkiship, or her natural attachment to those she was 
upholding ? Vhat, if they were unworthy of her good opinion, 
and merited tie opprobrium cast upon them by their ene- 
mies. . • . No ! she would not entertain such unworthy 
surmises : how (ould she do so when she recalled the earnest 
countenance of ker beloved friend, beseeching her, with all 
the eloquence of \ruth, not to give credence to the aspersions 
thrown out againsi her unhappy relatives. 

Tbree days had now passed by, and Alice Marsdale had 
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received no tidings of her brother. She feared her letter bad 
not reached him, or that the contents were distasteful to his 
feelings, or considered useless. In this state of suspend she 
passed another two days, when, on the morning ef the third, 
the baying of the dogs announced an arrivaL It was Gerald, 
Alice hastened down to meet him, and in her eager welcome 
she speedily forgot the annoyance his seeming indifference 
had occasioned her. *' Not an honr sooner could I have 
reached yon," exclaimed Gerald ; " endless difficulties have I 
had to encounter — ^vile roads, lack of horses," &c. Alice easily 
gave credit to his statements, strengthened as they were by 
the sight of his besmeared habiliments, and his determina^ 
tion of not staying a moment longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary to take some refreshment. 

'• Were they all committed to prison ?" inquhred Gerald, 
making a stress on the word cdL 

"Yes, all," replied his sister, entering into the drift of 
his meaning, *' not even Sir Algernon's daughter was spared. 
I saw the latter some six days since; she was then fhll of joy 
at her uncle's esciipe, and the prospects of immediately returu- 
ing to the continent I never saw her bright countenance so 
expressive of complete happiness." 

" Your letter was written in haste," said Gerald. ** Tel! 
me all you know of tiiis concealed Jesuit — when and where 
was he discovered ?" 

These details having before been related, it is unnecessary to 
repeat them liere. We will only say that Alice informed her 
brother of all that had been communicated to her by her 
father, and concluded by entreating him to render what assist- 
ance he could in favour of this hapless family, if it nrere only to 
record the numerous charities they gave to the p«or, and their 
readiness to lend a friendly hand to whomsoever needed it. 

" My testimony," replied Gerald, af ter a momsnt't reflection, 
*' however sincere on my part, would, I fear, \^ of very little 
avail. The fact that om of those ecclesiastics, called Jesuits, 
had been exercising his religious functions in ^his country, and 
that a second person had enabled him to do so by harbouring 
i«nd concealing him, are offences of such deep magnitude as to 
call down the severest penalties of the law ; the former under 
tne head of A^A treason^ and the latter thit of/dony. It i^ 
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therefore, a matter of the utmost improbability that anything 
I could say in their behalf should have any weiglit in staying 
the effects of such cruel statutes. These feurs on my part shall 
not, however, deter me from straining every nerve to <»e of 
service to them, should any unexpected occasion present itself 
tor my doiig so." 

" From my heart I thank you, dear brother. I felt certain 
you would view their misfortunes in the same light as I did." 

** Has this Jesuit been long at the Priory ?" inquired Gerald. 

" A short time only, I believe ; but hU family, from wiiat 
I hear, are greatly attached to him. Whilst in foixjign parts, 
he was a constant inmate of Sir Algernon's house, occasionally 
acting as instructor to a nephew, who has since Icic them in 
dispbasure." 

"A nephew brought up in the family? This is the first 
time," said Gerald, imerrnpting his sister, *'that I have heard 
of this young man. Wiiat more have }0u heard concerning 
him r 

'• Scarcely anything, forUrcella has always shown so much 
reluctance to speak ot him that I did not like to press the sub- 
ject ; all I could make out waj«, that having reached manhood 
he got into much disfavour with his family, and, in fact, had 
been banished frum t'neir presence. But to return to ttie Jesuit. 
1 heard, through the means of Urcella, that his object in re- 
turning to this country was solely to benefit those of his owii 
faith, who, in their anomalous position, were without ministers 
to afford them reli^iious consolation, and not for th« purpose of 
entering into combination with designing men to the detri- 
ment of the crown and state. Oh, Gerald," continued Alice, 
" 1 wish you could have witnessed the solemn earnestneis with 
which dear Urcella endeavoured to convince me of the truth 
of this ; her indignation at the unjust imputations thrown ^ut 
against her uncle, and the society to which he belonged, assur- 
ing me again and again that their only fault was paying too 
little regard to the hideous calumnies heaped upon them, 
and permitting them to pass uncontradicted, the more to 
humiliate themselves and follow the footsteps of their Divine 
Master. Do not, thei'efore, dear brother, look with distrust 
upon these people ; they may be very different from what yoa 
suppose them to be." 
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" They are, indeed, new clients for you to defend," replied 
Gerald, with a smile, '* but I will not blame your kind heart 
for wishing to exculpate them, nor will I put you to the trouble 
of doing so again, as it happens that I know Infinitely more 
about them, both as to theu* deserts, or otherwise, than yoa 
could possibly tell me. 

"During my foreign travel?, it was my destiny to be taken 
ill, and, moreover, to find myself housed and tended by several 
of these formidable sons of Loyola, under whose roof I was 
accidentally sojouruing, through their hospitality to strangers. 
II tic I had ample time and opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with their habits of life and general sentiments. We had much 
conversation on different points, and never was I more deeply 
convinced of the immeasurable foliy of condemning men of 
^hom we knew so little, whose opiuionsand practices were to 
ns unknown, or so distorted and disfigured by the glass 
through which we beheld them, as to render them no longer 
the same. In fine, the more I saw of these religious men, 
the more I felt persuaded that their views (though carried out 
much further than we deem expedient,) were based upon the 
very same standard of virtuous perfection which we ourselves 
make it our study to attain." 

*' How glad I am to hear you speak thus," said Alice. " I 
was perfec.Iy assured that Urcella was not deceiving me when 
she told me as much." 

" Where is my friend Treverbyu ?" inquired Gerald. 

" Gone with my father to the assizes. He was summoned 
as a witness against the parties, and not a very willing one 
either." 

" That I can easily imagine. I know him too well not to 
be ccitain of that." 

Time now began to wear on, and Gerald, considering he 
had sufficiently refreshed himself, commenced making ready 
for his immediate departure. This being cfTected, he still 
lingered on as if he had something more to learn. *' May I 
ask," at length he said carelessly adjusting his cloak, *' how 
I stand iu ihe eyes of this fiiir friend of yours ? Am I still the 
heartless dissembler, who says one thing and does another ?" 

" Oh ! forgive her, dear brother, forgive her," exclaimed 
Alice. ^^ Situated as Urcella Trevillers has been since hcf 
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arrival at the Priory, living in a state of constant anxiety and 
apprehension for those about her, is it nnnatnral that her sen- 
sitive heart shoald fall a prej to every strange, impression, 
trne or false, th^t circamstanccs might throw in her way. Be« 
assnred, however, that when she becomes sensible of the 
groundlessness of her foolish suspicions, her contrition will far 
exceed her fault.** 

" Well,'* replied Gerald, not displeased with Alice's pallia- 
tion of her friend's conduct towards him, ''it shall not make 
any difference in my endeavours to assist her unhappy relatives, 
though I must tell you honestly, that at this moment I see 
little chance of my being able to afford them any assistance. 
AVe must, however, hope for the besf. So farewell, dear 
Alice. I will send you the earliest intelligence, let it be good 
or bad.*' Upon saying which he mounted his horse, and was 
quickly out of sight. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

THE TRIAU 

Alice Marsdale remained at the open casement long after 
Cjerald had disappeared, and though her eyes still rested upon 
the spreading landscape before her, her thoughts were f^r 
away. They were endeavouring to penetrate the' Court-house 
at Bodmin, and imagine what was going on there. She had 
often beard her brother talk of the new statutes enacted 
against '' Romish Ecclesiastic?,'* and dared not think of the 
extent of their rigour, and the consequences that would in- 
evitably follow, should the Reverend Father be convicted. Her 
mind recoiled at the bare idea of such a result, she would try 
and think of it no more, but turn her thoughts to other sub- 
jects less harrowing to the feelings, and more congenial with 
her inclinations. She would turn them nearer home, and 
perhaps upon her own revered minister, Mr. Treverbyn, whose 
gentle kindness had drawn around him the grateful hearts of 
his extensive parish. Selfishness was a stranger to him : the 
chief aim of his life being to promote the welfare of others, 
and have no care for his own. Upon Alice M&tad»X<^ ^.^^a^ 
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estimable qnalUies were not lost^ she appreda<ed tl^m te their 
utmost extent, aad would listen with pleasure to the artless 
way in which he ever found a redeeming word for the outcast 
and the oppressed. When commenting upon the passing 
events of the day, he would sometimes refer to the rigorous 
measures then in force against those who refused to adopt 
the national creed, a policy he much deplored ; observing 
that, in almost all cases of persecution for conscience sake, 
their origin imght be traced to the heartless tactics of a few 
powerful individuals, who, under the plausible plea of up- 
holding certain religious tenets, sought to keep down an in- 
convenient minority, hateful for its unity and pertinacity. 
That such assertion was most true it could not be denied, as 
who, amongst these oppresf^ors, would dare put his hand to 
his heart, and solemnly declare that he felt convinced that be 
was performing a pleasing act in the sight of the Grod of 
charity, in thus crashing even unto death, those whose worship 
differed from his own. He could not presume to say such 
was his firm belief, knowing full well that other motives than 
conscientious scruples had actuated him in his unjustifiable 
proceedings. 

With such sentiments as the above, it was no matter of 
surprise to Alice that Mr. Treverbyn should have responded 
with some reluctance to the subposna that summoned hiiu as 
a witness against the unfortunate family of the Priory. That 
he could not flinch from this uilpleasant duty she well knew, 
but that he should do it with regi^t, was another proof in her 
eyes of the generosity of his disposition. 

Six days had now passed away since Mr. Marsdale left. 
The anxieties which had so fully engrossed the mind of Alice 
since the departure of her father, were painfully increased as 
the time wore on, and she received no news from Bodmin. 
At length, on the seventh evening, the promised communi- 
cation from Gerald arrived, and the reader may judge from 
its perusal, the effect it produced en the sensitive heart of 
Alice Marsdale. 

LETTER FROM GERALD TO HIS SISTER. 

" Bodmin Gaol — midnight. 
^ Worn out with fatigue and excitementi I scarcely ffliel cour- 
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age, ctearAlice, to rrcall events which I wonld willingly blot out 
from mj memory for ever, but I know the exfeni of your 
anxiety to learn the fate of the hapless family of the Priory, 
and will, therefore, do my utmost to afford yon this sad satis- 
faction, though accompanied, as it mast be, with details of the 
most distressing description. The trial of the Reverend Francis 
Trevillers did not come on till towards the end of the assizetv^ 
consequently I arrived fully in time to be present at it. The 
Criminal Court which is small and inconvenient, had been 
crowded each day, but doubly and trebly so on the morniii;^ 
fixed for the above trial. The name, condition, and natnre (f 
ti)e charges against the prisoner, were strong inducements for 
the public to attend ; indeed, the fact that a Jesuit was to 
appear on his trial was alone a sufficient attraction. Tiie 
popular feeling was against him. Ignorance and prejudice had 
played their part well, and the Reverend Father had little to 
expect in the way of commiseration from those present. The 
court presented an imposing spectacle. The Judge, attired iu 
bis robes of office and attended by the High Sheriff, sat ele*- 
vated above the rest, displaying that solemn deportment which 
necessarily belonged to his judicial posiiion. 

" Towards the left of the Judge were seated several Justices 
of the Peace, and immediately opposite them the dock, a small 
enclosure appropriated for the prisoner on trial, having a side 
outlet through which he is able to enter and depart without 
disturbing the rest of the court. 

" Some preliminaries having been gone through, the small 
door above-mentioned was opened, and the clanking of fetters 
announced the approach of the criminal. Every eye now 
turned towards the dock, each one picturiLg to himself the 
unfavourable aspect they expected to trace in him about to 
stand before them; no little surprise was conssquently felt when 
the turnkey placed at the bar a man of gentle and finished 
deportment, possessing a countenance of benevolence, such as 
seemed to deny at once those atrocious deeds which the pre- 
judice of the times frequently laid to the door of the misunder- 
stood men. His mild blue eye looked passively aronqd at the 
assembled numbers, and making his obeisance to the Judg«% 
he placed himself in that erect position which seemed to 
be^peak a mind uncoobcious of ciime* There was not a oaLvkik 
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in conrt who^ attention was not directed at this moment to- 
wards the same objecr, but there was one above all others 
whom the sight of the accused affected in a most unexpected 
and appalling manner. 

^' This individual gaaed at the prisoner with a fixed and 
vacant stare. He seemed to have made some direful discovery, 
jet scarcely believing in the truth of his own senses. Not a 
word did he Dtter, but after some seconds of apparent mental 
agony, he grasped convulsively the railing which stretched be* 
fore him, and ^ank back in a state of nnconsciousness. How 
yon will grieve, dear Alice, when I tell yon that this suddenly- 
stricken m?)n was no other than our own dear father, who, at 
Ihis critical moment, had recognised, in the person of him at 
the bar, the preserver op his child's life 1 ! I 

" Yes, dear sister, the same, the very same who perilled his 
existence to save her from inevitable destruction, and was so 
greatly injured in the attempt I He whom we have so often 
blest and landed for his noble and disinterested exertions, was 
now to be seen at the criminal bar of his country, on trial for his 
life, and this through the means of the very man for whom he 
had done so much. 

*^ It was indeed a distressing moment. 

" My father was removed out of court with some difficulty, 
and as soon as I could force myself through the pressure of the 
crowd, I joined him. I found Humphrey and Merris doing their 
utmost to calm his agitation, but their endeavours seemed only 
to accelerate his anguish ; his natural turn of mind being, as 
you well know, of that sensitive and grateful cast, that he 
never thought he had sufficiently acknowledged an ordinary 
kindness, made him under the present circumstances insen- 
sible to all feelings except those of self-reproach, for having 
been the chief instrument in placing the man, of all others to 
whom he was the most indebted, in the wretched situation he 
there saw him. 

" The state of debility into which my father had been re- 
duced, by his late indisposition, little fitted him to bear so 
heavy a shock, and the an&iety I felt about his saddened con- 
dition made me unwilling to absent myself from him except 
at intervals, and consequently I was prevented from being pre- 
•eat daring the greater part of the Jesuit's trial. I happened,. 
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liowevn*, to re-eater ^ke coort at tlif mooieat the priacipdil 
witness was broaght forward against tiie piisuan. TUs was 
Jans Geoffiej, lus own sephew, be wbo hid d i scoTerpd mad 
revealed his ooaeealfient at the Prioiy. This yoang maa 
entered the witness-box with a flanied step. He threw a hastr 
glance upon those intmetfiatdj around him, hot made no at- 
tempt to torn his ejes towards the prisoner at the bar, and 
when desired shortly afterwards to do so, in order to identity 
him, he obeyed with so mnch reluctance as to attrMt the 
notice of those presenL Gonscioas, no doubt, of his own 
nn worthiness, he shrank finom meeting the eye of the Beveread 
Father, whose Christiaa exoeUeaoe so strongly contrasted with 
his own treachery. He dared not look him in the face. The < 
trepidation that seemed to overwhelm him whilst giving his 
testimony was generally observed, though attribute to that 
natural reluctance wluch a man teels who comes publicly for- 
ward to impeach a member of his own fiunily. Others thought 
they perceived something beyond mere regret The attention 
of the Preceptor Merris was particularly drawn towards this 
witness, not only from his strange demeanour, but from a re- 
semblance which forcibly struck him, to an antagonist he had 
himself encountered under very peculiar circumstances. The 
similarity increased the more he examined him, whilst the 
restless eye of the witness, as it lit upon his own, seemed to be 
aware of the recognition and to turn hastily aside. Merris 
could no longer remain in bis place ; he forced bis way nearer 
to the object of his scrutiny, when his suspicions were at once 
confirmed. All further doubts vanished, and he saw before 
him the identical villain who had so savagely attacked him 
upon the lonely heath a few months previous. He was posi- 
tive it was the same, and it was with difficulty that he could 
control his feelings or listen with patience to the testimony he 
was giving, which being at length concladed, Mr. Merris in- 
dignantly demanded the arrest of the principal witness against 
the prisoner, on a charge of highway robbery. 

^^ Thus, dear Alice, did an unforseen coincidence break upon 
US this sad and eventful day, and one which seemed to mark 
the retribution which Providence in his wisdom permitted this 
guilty young man to bring down on his own head. 

*^ In the meantime, the trial of the unfortunate Jesuit con« 

M 
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tinaed its melancliQlj progress. The 27th statute of Qaeea 
Elisabeth too clearly met his case — 

'' * No Jesuit or Popish finest shaUcome, or he in this realniy 

an pain of ' high treason' unless he conform Also 

they who are in ' seminaries abroad sJiall return within six 
months after proclamation and ' conform before the bishop or 
justice of the peace^ otherwise^ if they return at all^ withotU 
submission, they shall be guilty ojf uigb. treason.' 

" The return of the prisoner from a foreign college, withont 
making the required submission, was a fact which could not 
be controverted ; there was, therefore, no course left but to 
bring in a verdict of guilty, and to pass the extreme sentence of 
« the law. I was happily not in court at this painful moment, but 
I heard from those who were, that he heard his doom with 
calm resignation. Indeed, his demeanour throughout the whole 
trtnl was considered remarkable for the forbearance with which 
he heard the most unfounded insinuations thrown out against 
the society of which he was a member, and though these unfair 
charges were not supposed to have any weight with an honest 
jury, still they had their due effect in augmenting the preju- 
dices against the prisoner, and imperceptibly making that im- 
pression which sealed his unhappy fate. 

" This sad business is not over, Sir Algernon Trevillers will 
be put on his trial to-morrow, for ' harbouring* his revereqd 
brother, an act which I understand comes under the head of 
HIGH TREASON. Farewell, dear sister, may God bloss and pre- 
serve you*. 

" Gerali> Marsdale.** 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Gerald's second letter to alice marsdale. 

" Dearly Beloved Sister, — ^Before I proceed to makekno^m 
to you the particulars of another painful trial, I will ease your 
mind with respect to our sorrow-stricken parent. He is 
tranquil, and appears to make an effort, as much as his sad- 
dened heart wUi allow, to submit to circumstances over 
which he has no longer any control. He has forwarded peti- 
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tion after petition, that mercy may be extended to the prisoner, 
and though there is but little hope that this appeal will meet 
Yilth due attention, it is a consolation to him to know that he 
has done all he could do towards saving the life of the un- 
happy man. He is desirous of leaving this place, and hopes 
to do so to-morrow, in the company of Humphrey, whose fro-^ 
ward spirit is considerably subdued, now that he sees how 
his own private animosities have contributed to biiug about 
events affecting so seriously his kind-hearted father. 

" The trial which occupied the greater part of the last two 
days was that of Sir Algernon Trevillers and his family. The 
sight this unfortunate group presented, placed side by side in 
the dock, might have moved a heart of stone. Loaded with 
heavy manacles, stood the representative of the ancient house 
of Trevillers, a race distinguished for probity and valour — one 
which had sent many a knight to Palestine, and many a war-' 
rior to fight his country's cause, now placed at the criminal bar 
of his country for an act which, a century before, would have 
been deemed a virtue instead of a crime! His tall, handsome 
person stood out conspicuously from those that surrounded 
him ; and, though his countenance did not immediately por- 
tray that mild resignation that beamed in that of his reverend 
brother, his compressed lips wore an expression of determina- 
tion to bear with fortitude every indignity hat his debased 
situation might subject him to. There was a certain air of 
hauUur^ mixed with dejection, in his bearing, which called 
forth an involuntary feeling of deference towards him, whilst 
the pallid hue of his finely-marked features, contrasted with 
his glossy black hair, thrown back in confusion, threw an in- 
terest over his comely person which won the heart of many a 
compassionate spectator. 

" On his right hand appeared his daughter, that fair, noble 
girl, who possesses so strong a hold on your affection, dear 
AHce. Exposed to the rude gaze of a curious crowd, Sir 
Algernon's daughter stood motionless, her eyes fixed witir 
terror upon the judge, as if the doom of him she most loved 
upon earth depended solely upon his will and pleasure ; and 
tiiough grief had disturbed her beautiful features, still their 
supplicatory expression did but add a melancholy charm to 
her fauIUess persoB. On the other side of Sur Algernon waa 
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Mistress Anne Trevillers. The presence, however, of this lady 
was bat of short doration, so completelj was she broktu 
down bj angaish as to reuder it expedient that she should be 
removed out of court. Two elderly domestics stood, para- 
lysed with fear, behind their unhappy m aster. 

" The proceedings commenced by the counsel for the crown 
stating that the prisoners at the bar were indicted under the 
act of the 27th of Queen Elizabeth, which says : — 

" ' If any one knowingly doth Harbour^ or Relieve any 
Jesuit or Popish Priest^ he shall he guilty of Felony^ without 
the benefit of Clergy,^ ^c. 

" This ' Harbouring' and * Believing^ were proved without 
much difficulty. I will not, dear sister, conduct you through 
the rigorous examinations that followed, suffice it to say that 
everything told against Sir Algernon. The concealment of 
his Jesuit brother was undeniable ; the many who had seen the 
supposed steward came willingly forward to attest the fact, 
accompanying their evidence with much exaggeration and un- 
called for surmises. 

'* The only testimony for the prosecution which was not 
tainted with malignant prejudice was that of our good Trever- 
verbyn. As minister of the parish in which the Priory is 
situated, he was, as you may imagine, an important witness 
for the crown, and though his evidence was strictly conforma- 
ble to fact, it was given with so much caution, not to injure 
the prisoner unnecessarily, as quite to touch my heart, and 
make me bless him for his generosity. 

'^ The trial at length terminated in the manner expected. 
The law was explicit, and the evidence for the crown clear ; 
nothing remained but to lecord a verdict of guilty. ... I 
will throw a veil over the sequel, and not tear your sensitive 
heart with the concluding details of this truthful tragedy I 
The agony of your poor Urcella — the noble courage of her con- 
demned father — the emotion of the judge — the commiseration 
of the spectators — all contributed to make it the most heart- 
breaking sight that it ever fell to my lot to witness I But de- 
spond not, dear Alice. Brush away those tears with which 
this recital has, no doubt, tilled your eyes. All is not lost. 
A spark of hope still glimmers in the distance — ^not of mercy, 
fur that holy fountain is too often found tu be dried up in 
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such cases as the present, but through other means. Mark 
n<y w^ord?. The law has done its dnty : it has condemned 
to death two brothers for having disobeyed its crael dictates* 
Now, with the help of Providence, I will do what I consider 
jrnney and that is to try and savo the lives of these good men. 
This self-imposed task is one of the utmost difficulty and periU 
I will, nevertheless, make the attempt, let the consequences 
be what they may. But remember, dear Alice, not a word 
must escape your lips, or all would be lost. The female mem- 
bers of Sir Algernon's family, as also his domestic?, were sen- 
tcnccd to a short imprisonment, they having acted ander the 
control of those above them. 

" Jans Geoffrey will be bi:ou;;ht before the offended laws of 
his country to-morrow ; Merris's evidence will convict him. 
Waat a succession of terrible events ! 

"Gerald Marsdale." 

The satisfaction which Mr. Marsdale had ever felt in re- 
turning home to his affectionate daughter was, on this occasion, 
embittered by the recollection of all that had passed since last 
he saw her. He was reser\'ed and out of spirits ; absent to 
what was passing before him, his mind seemed wandering upon 
other things, but of those he spoke not; 

Alice, who was aware of the sad circnmstances connected 
with the Jesuit's trial, and who well knew her father's suscep- 
tible turn of mind, was not surprised at seeing him thus 
affected, and used eveiy exertion to arouse bim from his dejec- 
tion. Sometimes she would endeavour to draw his attention 
to those objects which heretofore plcnsed him ; and though 
she felt more inclined to partake of his sorrow than drive it 
away, she unceasingly persevered in her exertions to turn his 
thoughts into some fresh channel, but it was all in vain — a 
settled melancholy seemed to overshadow him. The energies 
of his mind and body had received a shock which nothing but 
time could dissipate. Even Humphrey, amidst his hasty va- 
garies, felt conscious how mainly he had contributed to bring 
abont this lamentable event, and endeavoured, by his assi- 
duous attentions, to mark his regret. The mortification he 
had experienced in discovering that he had taken as his asso- 
ciate and fritnd a man accused of highway robbery, contii- 
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bated to loTfer his conceit, and make him nshamed of his 
impetaons conduct. Alice was glad to perceive this change 
in her brother's disposition, and cordiallj joined him, heart 
and hand, In bestowing every mark of filial aflfection on their 
■desponding parent. 

We will now leave Mr. Marsdale in his retirement at Tre- 
gona, and conduct the reader back to Bodmin gaol, there to 
enter scenes of a different description. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

BODMIN GAOL. 

In one of those gloomy apartments, allotted to prisoners under 
sentence of death, were incarcerated the two brothers, Sir 
Algernon Trevillers and the Rev. Father Francis. It was no 
act of clemency that had placed them in the same cell, but a 
natter of emergency, owing to the crowded state of the old 
prison. One week bad already elapsed, and five more days 
had still to run before that sad one should arrive which was 
to close upon their mortal career for ever I A sepulchral si- 
lence reigned around them. The thick, damp walls shut out 
all communication with the busy world. Tiiis was no source 
of regret to the poor innaates ; their mi; ids were alrear'y 
weaned from earthly things. There were but two persons who 
still clung to their fond remembrance, and even tiiese had 
become but a part of the happy past ! Sir Algernon dared 
not turn his thoughts in that direction; he knew it would 
unfit him for the state of mind best suited for his present con- 
dition : he had been made acquainted with the short period of 
imprisonment to which tliey had been subjected ; this gave 
him some consolation ; but how would they bear the cruel 
blow which the law had in store for them I how would they 
stand his, and his brothei-'s approaching execution. It was 
an' agonizing thought ; one which he would endeavour to 
banish, or rather to exchange for that of earnest prayer, that 
they might be mercfully supported under such grievous afflic- 
tions, and receive comfort from Him who aloue could be- 
stow it. 
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On the evening of one of the days that followed each other 
in dismal monotony, the two brothers were exchanging matoal 
words of encouragement, when one of the gaolers entered 
with their scanty portion. This turnkey was a young man 
who had bat lately entered the prison service ; and though 
his usual demeanour was reserved and watchful, he occasion- 
ally evinced an obliging consideration towards the prisoners, 
which, perhaps, was the more apparent as contrasted with the 
severity and extreme harshness of the head gaoler. This im- 
portant functionary bad been many years at his post, and car- 
ried out the duties of his office with great rigour; he was 
thoroughly schooled to his calling ; whilst the very cast of bis 
countenance and gigantic frame seemed to be fashioned in 
accordance with the hardness of his heart. To the governor 
of the gaol he was an invaluable auxiliary : his uncompromis- 
ing disposition, added to an habitual sternness of manner, 
assured his master that under so vigilant an eye all would 
be scrupulously attended to, an assurance which the goveraor 
particnlarly needed at this moment, being confined by indis^y- 
sition to his chamber, and thus obliged to confide to others 
the duties of his onerous post. 

Laurence, the name of the second turnkey, had just placed 
before the inmates of the condemned cell their evening pit- 
tance, when he was addressed by Sir Algernon Trevillers, 
coDceruing the young man, Geoffrey, whom he had been told 
was lying ill of a brain fever, with which he had been attacked 
£uon after his trial. 

" Is he better ?" inquired the Reverend Fathw. 

** Worse, rather than better," was the reply. 

'' But has he not lucid intervals ?" continued the inquirer. 

'< He has ; last night he was quite conscious, but this morning 
the fever has returned, and he does not cease to rave and curse 
himself for past deeds." 

Laurence was continuing to answer further "uestions when 
he was called away by his colleague in office. 

^' Alas r' said the Rev. Father Fr^cis, after the strong, 
heavy door had closed upon them again, ^' what must be the 
state of mind of this our unhappy nephew? His conscience 
stained with unrepented guilt, bis career of depravity haunt- 
in^ him by day and by night ! whilst his fevered brain is, no 
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doubt, additionally excited by the maddening conflict raging 
in bis breast between remorse and impenitence. I pity him 
to my heart, and thongh my own bitter fate is the result of 
his ingratitude, God knows, I forgive him !** 

'^ It is, indeed, sad to die in such an awful state,** rejoined 
Sir Algernon. '^ If you could, brother, but impart to him a 
few words of religious consolation, it might be the means of 
bringing him round to a sense of his deplorable state*" 

The Rev. Father, whose only aim through life had been to 
recall the erring soul to the paths of rectitude, would have 
been too happy to have acceded to the suggestion of bis bro- 
ther, could there have been any possibility of his doing so ; 
but he saw none. Separated, as he was, from the sick man 
by impenetrable bolts and bars, and confined to a cell fi*om 
which no removal could be foreseen except that one which 
was to carry him to the scaffold, he gave up for the moment 
all farther thoughts on the matter. However, as the weari- 
some day wore on, the subject again crossed his mind, and 
t)^en began to take such hold as to induce him to consider it 
his dnty to try and realize it. 

Hour after hour did he dwell upon the subject he had so 
much at heart, and the benefit that might accrue to his hapless 
nephew, could he hold out to him the hand of reconciliation, 
and impress him with those feelings of contrition which he 
owed to his offended Creator. Full of these hopeful senti- 
ments, he came to th^ resolution of forwarding a petition to 
the governor of the gaol, imploring his considerate indulgence 
to a man who had but a few days to live, and entreating his 
permission to have a few minutes* interview with a condemned 
kinsman, lying within a few paces of his cell, in the last stage 
of a delirious fever. 

Having thus made his arrangements, he waited with impa-^ 
tience for the arrival of the next turnkey, but this proving to 
be the head man, he received a harsh negative, declaring the 
absurdity of putting forth such a request. The Rev. Father 
was, nevertheless, not discouraged, but waited till it should 
be the turn of Laurence to attend. This young man was not 
unwilling to oblige him, though he could give no hope that 
such an unprecedented petition would be acceded to. 

A whole day passed without hearing any result, and the 
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Kev. Father feared his appeal had been of no avail. He was 
wrong. His petition, however extraordinary, had been re- 
ceived and granted. 

" But," said Lanrence, when informing him of the same, " its 
success was chiefly owing to the interference of a third per- 
son who happened at that moment to be present, and backed 
the petition as a harmless iudnlgence to a man on the brink 
of the grave." 

" And who might the third person be ?" said Sir Algernon, 
looking up with surprise. 

'* That is more than I can tell you/* was the reply. " It 
wonld be no easy matter to name all those who have business 
with the governor ot the gaol," upon saying which he closed 
the door, leaving the prisoners somewhat astonished at this 
charitable interference on the part of a stranger. 

At the hour appointed, the Rev. Father, additionally ironed, 
was condnctod into the adjoining cell occupied by Geoffrey. 
Here, on a low pallet, in one corner of his dismal room, with 
scarcely an article called furniture, or even a pillow to support 
his fevered head, lay the once gay and brilliant nephew of Sir 
Algernon Trevillers. 

His eyes were closed, and the deadly hue of his altered 
countenance bespoke the fatal extremity to which his illness 
had brought him. For a few seconds the Reverend Father 
stopped to contemplate the sorrowful sight, and then advanced 
gently forward as if afraid to disturb him ; but his entrance 
bad aroused the sick man. He opened his eyes and stared 
wildly around, till, seeming suddenly to have recognised his 
visiter, he made an exertion to raise himself up, and ex- 
claimed in a tone of strong excitement, with his eyes fixed 
glaringly upon him : 

** Ah I what brings you here ? Are not those prison walls 
a sufficient barrier against your tormenting presence ? You 
are come as of old, to reproach me, and add to the horrors 
1 am hourly encountering." 

" I am not come to reproach you," said the Rev. Father, 
mildly; " I am come to try and comfort you. We are both 
too near the grave to waste our time in useless recrimina* 
tions." 

^^ Then leave me. I have no wish to see yoa or to heai 
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yoQ," contitiucd Geoffrej, motioning his uncle to Iceep back, 
*' Let me die in peace." 

" Peace, Geoffrey ! how can yon die in peace, an enemy 
to the good God who created you, and in whose presence you 
fiQQSt shortly appear/' 

" Talk not to me thus, my doom is sealed — sealed beyond 
recovery. It is too late to amend a life when it is come to 
its close. 

*• Never too late, Geoffrey, to express a sorrow for the past, 
and a determination to amend, should it please the Almighty 
to spare your life.*' 

*' How can that be ?*' exclaimed the wretched yonng man, 

/with bitterness; my days and hours, you. know well, are 

numbered : the scaffold is awaiting me. It is mockery to talk 

of a future life of amendment. No 1 my fate is doomed in 

this world and in the next, and I must abide by it." 

" Say not so, Geoffrey. Your fate in this world lian^ 
upon the clemency of your sovereign, who has been appealed 
to in your behalf. Bnt as to the next, it rests upon yourself. 
You may exchange its darkened aspect for one of brightness 
and bliss." 

" For one of bliss ?" exclaimed the young man, monmfnlly. 
Ah, no 1 — I who cannot retrace the last few years of my life 
without a shudder ; how can I look forward to such enjoy- 
ment ! The time is past, and all is over with me." On say- 
ing which, he flung himself back on his straw pallet, and lifting 
up bis arms, let them fall listlessly on his bed in a state of the 
ntmost despondency. 

« Talk not thus," said the Rev. Father. " What does the 
Holy Bible tell you ? Let the wicked man forsake his ways^ 
and the unjust man his thoughts^ and let him turn to the Lord^ 
and he will have mercy on him J** 

" Oh, miserable wretch that I am 1" groaned Greoffrey, aJond. 

*' Be comforted," said the kiud node, taking hold of the 
young man's hand; " listen, for the last time, to him who for 
so many years had your j^interest at heart ; promise him that 
you will make an endeavour to turn your mind towards the 
author of your existence." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Geoffrey, covering his face with both his 
hands, and bursting into teais, '^yoar goodness has at length 
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^oken down my prond spirit ; abuse me — reyile me — no 
words can express 197 ingratitude, my yillanj — mj perfidious 
Tillanj* Fltj me, uncle, I am miderable, and when my eyes 
fall upon those cruel irons with which my treachery has loaded 
you, I feel unworthy of all commiseration." 

" Nay, nay," said the kind uncle, '' trouVe not yourself 
about my discomforts. It is, perhaps, good for me that I 
«hould endure them ; but let me implore yon to make your 
peace with God whilst you have time left to do so." 

'* How can such a reprobate as I am hope to obtain mercy 
from Him I have so long abandoned, abused, nroianed ?" 

" By humbly beseeching His pardon." 

** Pray with me, then, dear uncle, for it seems like presump- 
tion for a wretch, such as I am, to raise his supplications to 
the God he has so oflfended," 

" Fear not," said the Rev. Father, " a contrite and humble 
heart will not be rejected, however late. Remember that 
blessed assurance of our Lord, in the Gospel of St. Luke, 
where he saith : There shall be joy in Heaven upon one sinner 
that doth penance more than ninety-nine just who need not 
penance. Lose not a moment, therefore, of availing yourself 
of such benign indulgence. Your abandonment of the old 
iaith did not proceed from any unbelief in the articles of its 
creed ?" 

" Ob, no 1" exclaimed the young man^ eagerly ; " it was 
•olely to get rid of those restraints which that religion en- 
forces with such rigour against the bad passions of man." 

^ I thought such might be the case," rejoined the Bev« 
Father, and kneeling by his bed-side, recited slowly the Lord's 
prayer, followed by acts of contrition and humility, which 
Geoffrey, though greatly exhausted, continued to repeat after 
him with intense earnestness, begging they might be recited 
again and again, till a summons from the head turnkey put an 
end to the iuteiTiew. 

Disappointed at the shortness of the time that had been 
allowed, the Rev. Father was about to expostulate, when 
Laurence, the under-gaoler, apparently softened by the scene 
he had witnessed, lingered behind bis colleague, and whis- 
pered a promise that he would try and obtain leave for a few 
Diore minutes on the tollowing morning. Satisfied with this 
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assurance, the Rev. Father bent over the sick man, giving 
him words of encoaragement, and imploring him to follow up 
his good resolves. 

Geoffrey still grasped his hand, as if nnwilling to let hiai 
go, or had something more to communicate ; the name of Sir 
Algernon at length escaped him; the rest was nnderstood. 
Tiie Rev. Father begged him not to distress himself on his 
nncle's account ; that his kind heart was ever open to forgive- 
ness, and that when he should be made ricqnainted with his 
nephew's change of sentiments, and his expressions of sorrow 
for the past it would fill him with consolation. 

Geoffrey made no reply, but pressing the hand of the good 
Father to his lips, remained absorbed in grief, till an angry 
renewal of the order to leave, carried off' the good Samaritan 
to his own dismal cell, there to inform his anxious brother of 
all that had passed. 

At an early hour of the following morning, the Rev. Father 
was again conducted to the bed-side of his dying kinsman. 
He found him considerably worse. The excitement he had 
gone through the previous evening had exhausted him, and 
be appeared to be gradually sinking into a stale of prostration. 
His features, once so comely, were now hollow, and set, as it 
were, in rims of shadow ; altogether, his general appearance 
foretold that his earthly career was drawing to an end. Not* 
withstanding this outward change, there was an expression 
of calmness in his countenance which greatly contrasted with 
the troubled anxiety that overspread it the day before. 

On catching the first glimpse of his reverend kinsman, a 
look of saiisfaction lighted np his pallid cheeks, and endea- 
vouring to stretch out his bauds to greet him, said he had 
been counting the hours for his arrival, as he felt he should 
n Jt last much longer ; then, wiping the cold dew from his 
forehead, inquired again for Sir Algernon. 

*' Your good kinsman," said the Rev. Father, " bids me tell 
yon that the atonement which you have endeavoured to make 
to your offended God, has afforded him, as I well knew it 
would, much relief; indeed, it has made him feel as if a great 
share of his own woes had been removed. And, as far as he 
is himself concerned, he sends you his entire forgiveness." 

«( Oh r' exclaimed Geoffrey, ^^ bis goodness is too much for 
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me I I dare not think of my wretched conduct towards him — my 
frightfol ingratitade; and that, after the utmost forbearance and 
indulgence on his part. Tell him, dear uncle, tell him that I am 
undeserving of such charitj, but that God will bless him for it.'* 

It was not till some minutes had elapsed, passed in bitter 
self-reproach, that he became more calm, and referred to the 
long night he had passed, and the frequent endeavoors he had 
made to raise his mind to Heaven ; " but," continued he, " my 
hardened heart has so long strayed from its duties, that all 
seemed confusion and hopelessness. Assist me, then ; pray 
with me. Repeat those beautiful psalms that express so truly 
my own remorseful feelings." 

The Rev. Father did as he was requested, and then returned 
to those humble protestations of contrition, the recital of which 
had so touched him on the previous day. 

At this moment, the gaolers having entered into conversa- 
tion between themselves, and seeming to pay no further atten- 
tion to what was going on, Geoffrey profited by the opportunity 
to unburthen his conscience of the load of guilt which weighed 
it down, which, having gone through with great compunction, 
he sank back upon his pillow, his uplifted eyes and clasped 
hands marking the intensity of his feelings, whilst an expret^- 
sion of happy gratitude stole over his pallid countenance, and 
betrayed, without further doubt, that peace had at length found 
a resting place within. For several moments he remained 
motionless, as if his spirit had already fled to another world ; 
but it was not so ; his energies alone were too much worn out 
to give expression by words to what he felt. He remained ab- 
sorbed in mental prayer and resignation to the will of his Maker. 

The Rev. Father continued to kneel by him, and would 
have wished to have remained with him to the last, for he 
could distinctly perceive that life was fast ebbing away, had 
not a summons from the gaoler ordered it otherwise. 

Knowing that there was no chance of again meeting in this 
world, the good Father, who had been moved more than once 
to tears during the affecting interview, embraced his dying 
nephew, and gave him his blessing, to which Geoffrey could 
only respond by a pressure of the hand. They parted to 
meet no more. Geoffrey yielded up his penitent spirit into 
Iho hands of its Creator on the afternoon of that same day^ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE PRISON LODGING-HOl/SK, 

Contiguous to the gaol was a small tenement belongfng to 
one of the snperannnated officials of the prison, an old man, 
whose family having dropped off one after the other, left him 
in possession of more space than his necessities reqaired ; he 
had conseqaently adopted the plan of dedicating to his peen- 
niary advantage the spare rooms he had on hand, and letting 
them out to the friends of those confined in the gaol, who not 
uu frequently desired to be within reach, should permission be 
granted for seeing their unhappy relatives^ 

With this object in view, the sister and daughter of Sir 
Algernon Trevillers took possession of these dismal chambers* 
Their own term of imprisonment bad concluded, but they felt 
that nothing could tear them away from the spot where all 
they loved was immured, — the hope that permission would 
be given them to bid a last farewell being the on)y ray of 
comfort left in their state of utter desolation. 

One of the small windows of their daily apartment com- 
manded a distant view, between chimneys and roofs of the 
prison yard, where those confined for minor offences were 
allowed to take the sdr. Here, at this miserable lattice, did 
Urcella plant herself hour after hour, and day after day, in the 
vain hope of catching a momentary glimpse of the well-known 
outlines of her dear kinsmen. But she was disappointed. They 
were not to be seen there. No ; their extent of liberty was 
restricted to the straitened enclosure of the condemned eel', 
whose damp stone flooring and level surface seemed to mark 
the distracted tread of many a miserable inmate before them- 
selves. 

Domiciled in the gloomy prison-lodging, the health of 
^iistress Anne Trevillers was fast giving way under the pres- 
sure of her afflictions^ notwithstanding the unremitting care of 
the old faithful Mrs. Trenchard, who never left her disconso' 
late mistress night or day, and the tender solicitude of her 
beloved Urcella, who, broken-hearted herself, made the most 
strenuous exertions to support the partner of her distress. 
An each soeceedui^^ d$j apprvaehed the fatal one that was t» 
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deprive them of all they loved best, thoir despondency iociTased 
iu proportion* In fine, the victims of so much misery would 
soon have snceombed altogether, had not a circumstance as 
extraordinary as it was unexpected, acted like the wand of a 
magician, and converted in a moment misery into joy ! 

It was within three days of that fixed for the execution, 
thai Urcella, bending over her anut, and endeai^onriog to 
soothe her sorrowing heait with ttie help of prayer, was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of tbeir aged host, who, making somo 
apology for his sudden intrusion, presented a small basket of 
fruit, whichy he said, had been left by a " passer by" for their 
acceptance. 

Mistress Ti-evillers raised her head from the pillow on 
which she was reclining, but, becoming acquainted with tie 
purport of the old man's entry, silently resumed her recumbent 
position, her mind was too oppressed to appreciate, or even 
scarcely to notice this well-inientioned gift. It accordingly 
remained untouched on a small table near the door, where it 
would have continued to lie neglected, had not Mrs. Trenchard, 
ever watchful for some object, however trivial, to distract her 
mistress's attention from the one absorbing subject, insisted 
upon her partaking of its refreshing contents ; she accordingly 
cut the tie that bound together its lefay covering, and was 
in the act of removing some figs, which seemed to compose 
the contents of the basket,' when a slip of paper, pressed be- 
tween the fruit, caught her eye. She drew it forth, and, 
holding it up, expressed her astonishment at finding it there. 
Urcella darted forward, and, seizing the slip, conveyed it to 
Mistress Trevillers. "Examine it quickly," exclaimed her 
aunt, trembling with excitement, " the writing may be that 
of your father— some kind word — ^some last wish on his part." 
Urcella tore it open ; the writing was not that of her father — 
it was not that of any one she knew ; her eyes, however, 
gianced at the contents, and in a moment their purport be^ 
came revealed to her ; and such was the agitation they occa- 
sioned, that she was unable to read aloud what she saw be- 
fore her I indeed, some seconds elapsed before her tongue 
could give utterance to the thrilling disclosures that so afifectcd 
her; at length, to the amnzement of Mistress Trevillers, she 
full on her knees^ aud, iu an ecst js; of wild duli^iit, exclalaioJ 
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that an attempt was to Be made on the next night bnt one, 
to effect the escape of their condemned relatives. '* Oh I joyful 
intelligence !*' continued she, ^' may God in his mercy grant 
such Imppy news be true ! What good angel has done this ? 
Let every blessing of Heaven and earth be showered upon 
him !'* and, covering her face with her hands, she burst into 
tears — tears of overwhelming joy ! As for Mistress Trevillers, 
the blissful announcement had almost affected her sensitive 
nerves, as much as one of an opposite tendency might have 
done ; so sudden a transition from utter desolation to a bright 
hope of returning happiness, was almost too much for her to 
bear ; pale and colourless, she was completely stunned, and it 
was a considerable time before she could suflSciently recover 
her self-possession to join with Urcella in expressions of gra- 
titude to that Eternal Being who had permitted this ray of 
comfort to beam upon them. The faithful old Trenchard, 
whose years of sorrow, and years of happiness, had ever been 
interwoven with those that chequered the life of her beloved 
master, was not less grateful for the unlocked for revelation. 

It was not till some little time had elapsed, that considera- 
tions of a less sanguine nature began to steal, little by little, 
upon their elated imaginations. What if it were no more 
than a cruel deception played upon them ? or, even if true, 
might not the intention have proceeded from the benevolent 
feelings of some philanthropist, who had not calculated upon 
the insurmountable difficulties that encompassed such a despe- 
rate attempt, and who, by failure, might find himself on the 
same scaffold as those he would have saved ? 

" And who," said Urcella, " would run such fearful risks to 
benefit onr poor kinsmen ? None ! ah ! none in this country I" 
The old host was sent for, and interrogated respecting the 
person from whom he had received the basket of fruit, but he 
threw no further light on the subject than to say, that the 
basket was placed in his hands by a person totally unknown 
to him, though, had it been otherwise, the dimness of the 
evening would' have prevented him recognising the giver. 
He simply added that he seemed unwilling to leave till he 
had seen him mount the stairs ; ^* however," continued he, 
*' this is not the first time that I have been made the bearer . 
of such tokens ; there are many kind-hearted people here- 
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Aonts, wbo not unfreqaentlj compassionate the firiencis of tho 
prisoners with snch like gifts." 

Not wishing to throw any gnspioion on the transaction, the 
old man was dismissed, leaving them as much at a loss as 
hefore he entered, to nnravel the mystery, or divine who it 
conld possibly be that was giving snch proofs of noble devo- 
tion in their favonr. The little billet was read a second time, 
and a conple of lines, which had escaped the agitated gf\ze of 
Urcella, now canght her eye. They requested that Mistress 
Trevillers and ber niece should retnrn to the Priory imme- 
diately, and there recain till summoned elsewhere at a mo- 
ment's notice. This they determined to do, and were on the 
point of sending again for their landlord, in order to pay for 
the accommodation he had afforded them, when they suddenly 
recollected that they were without the means of so doing. 
What little these unhappy ladies had with them when seized 
and carried off to gaol had been expended, and nothing left to 
satisfy the just claims of their exacting host. What was to 
be done in this emergency ? The old man might attempt to 
detain them for the debt, and thus prevent them from follow- 
ing ont the injunctions given. They were pondering on this 
fresh difficulty when Mrs. Trenchard, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, came forward and produced the identical and still 
ondiminished purse which had been given her by Mr. Marsdale, 
when declined by the invalid for whom it was intended. She 
had never displayed this rich treasure to any one ; she had kept 
it privately, under a sort of presentiment that it might one 
day prove useful in favour of some dear member of her mas- 
ter's family. She would not then mention from whom she 
had received it, only that it was no unfriendly hand who 
had placed it in hers, and could he see the way in which she 
was thus anxious to dispose of it, she had reason to feel sure 
he would sanction such disposal with no slight approbation. 

Mistress Trevillers, touched by the generous kindness of the 
good domestic, and knowing that the offer was made in the 
sincerity of her heart, willingly availed herself of it, by taking 
a, small portion in the shape of a loan. Having now remu- 
nerated their old host, they began making preparations for an 
early departure on the morrow. 

It was not till after much consideration that Mistress Tre- 
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villewr cajgae.to^the paiuful reaqliitioi?. of,partIpg,wUh» th^ gooi 
Mrs. Trencbard; this was a necessity which grieved her ex- 
ceedioglj, aa the length ol years thej had known each other, 
and the many proofs she had given of her fai^l^fiU.a^ttachme^ 
h^d long endeared her to her. At the s^me time^ sh^ feared 
that her advanced age and infirmities might disable her from 
following, should any precipitate retreat be. necessary ; w^ilsf 
the becoming acquainted with the facts appertaming tq tl^e! 
same, might bring her again ipto trouble. 

Under these impressions. Mistress TreviUers thought it 
l^etter, that she should remain in ignorance of their further 
mov^ents, when they should have once lefr the prison- 
lodging. She knew 'She had a comfortable home to retire to^ 
apa an affectionate grandchild to whpQi she was mach attached , 
to welcome her arriyaj, so that it would not be sending her 
adrift, but to a pe^aceful dwellipgj, where, in joy and in sorrow, 
sh^ had already passed so many years of her. long life. To . 
the good wonpian herself it was a matter of much distress, for 
this faithful dependant would hav^ followed Sir Algernon Tre- 
viUers, or any member of his family, to the farthest ends of 
the earth. She had enjoyed the confidence and esteem of three 
generations. Her childhood, womanhood, and old age, had 
been, dedicated, as, far as the .circumstances of the times would 
allow, to the services of this same family ; and now the only 
happiness left which she could hope to enjoy, was to hear of 
her dear master's safety, and that of his brother, and then 
descend in peace to the grave* With the§e feelings she sub- 
mitted, though with sorrow, to the arrangements made for her, 
being convinced they were dictated by motives of the purest 
kindness for herself and her future welfare. 

Urcelia, who had never ventured to utter the distasteful 
name otMarsdak since their misfortunes had reached their 
crisis, now took the good woman, aside, and whispered in her 
e^r the promises that her dear Alice had made to take care of 
liei;,; " and also,** said Urcella, /' whep. next you see her, fail 
not to mention me in the most affectionate terms ; tell her 
again and aga\n, that whatever my destiny, or wherever it 
mfiy please Providence to place me, I shall ever think of her 
v^xertion*^ in our favour, with a heart overflowing with grati- 
tude." Mrs. Treucbard h^d no dlifficulty ia. complying with a 
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request which she knew would give her pleasure to perform. 
She bftd seen a good deal of Mr. Marsdale's daughter, and was 
fallj aware of the secret attachment that had so long existed 
between her and Mistress Urcvfl^ and rejoiced to be the 
means of cementing still tighter these two young hearts, bound 
in eternal friendship to each other. 

The night had now began to advance, and it was thou'^ht 
advisable to retire and endeavour to partake of that rest to 
which ttiej had been complete strangers for nearly three weeks. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE RETUKN TO THE PRIOBT. 

It was a cold dai^ morning that was to convey Mistress Tre- 
villecs and her neice, Urcella, from the |»ison-lodging back to 
tiie Prioryi 

The town was not jet in motion, a stillness reigned in the 
empij streets ; and that which in a few hours would be all 
noisj activity, was as yet hashed in profound silence, disturbed 
only by the tramps of two small palfreys, hired by the old man 
for the conveyance of his lodgers. 

The moment of departure had arrived, and nothing remained 
te be done but take leave of their faithful domestic, which was 
not accomplished without muC;h soitow ; indeed, the poor wo- 
raanj long after they had left the door, remained riveted to the 
spot, gazing intensely upon the two dear travellers as they gra* 
dually disappeared from her sight. She could not help think- 
ing that woe still followed in their track. She dared not picture 
to herself the struggle of the following night, her mind seemed 
to fiMrebode a failure, with all its direful consequences) but she 
hoped she was mistaken, and prayed that she might place more 
confidence in the all-seeing goodness of Divine Providence. 

As -the gray light of morning began to diffuse itself around, 
rendering objects visible and clear, Mistress Trevillers turned 
back towards the town, to give one last look at that sombre 
pile of buildings, which stood out conspicuously by itself, and 
which enclosed within its frowning walls her two beloved bro- 
thers ; hew eaniestlT at that moioeat did her uplifted heart 
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implore a sncce ssfnl issue to the scheme which was to baffle 
those gaarded gates and grated windows I The whole business 
was a mystery she conld not penetrate, nor hardly ventnre to 
think about; and though her hopes and fears filled alternately 
her entu*e thoughts, she determined to summon all the courage 
she possessed, and go through the anxious day with patient 
submission to the will of the Most High. 

She was aware that the distance from Bodmin to the Priory 
was not great, and that three or four honrs only were necessary 
to convey her there ; she wished to pass as much time as could 
be spared at the old abode, in case any advantageous arrange- 
ments could be made respecting the few things left there ; they 
were, however, in a state of ignorance as to what might have 
taken place at the Priory, since the day of terror that car- 
ried them away, and consequently prepared themselves for 
every unpleasant alternative that might greet their arrival. 
The road was a lonely one, and the wind whistled dismally as 
the day advanced, as if in accordance with their feelings of 
anxiety, whilst the topic of their conversation scarcely strayed 
a moment from the engrossing thought of the following night's 
attempt, and who the deliverer could be in so unfriendly a dis- 
trict. With respect to the latter, the only plausible idea that 
had some little weight on their minds (and this owing princi- 
pally to the mysterious lines found in the basket of figs, having 
been written in the French tongue), was, that it might be some 
previous foreign associate of Sb Algernon's, who, hearing of 
his and his brother's perilous position, had roshed forward with 
rash generosity to their rescue. 

However improbable such a supposition might be, it was the 
only one, in their present state of nervous excitement, that 
could suggest itself. " How extraordinaiy" said Urcella, " to 
be thus in complete ignorance of the author of such a rare in- 
stance of perilous devotion. There is but one sympathetic 
heart in these parts that beats for our welfare, but it can do 
no more than lament our misfortunes, and that in private. Oh, 
that dear Alice's brothers were like her angel self !'^ '' Talk 
not of them, Urcella," said Mistress Trevillers, gravely, " neither 
one or the other can have aught to do with this attempted res- 
cae. We have already experienced, to our bitter cost, what we 
are to expect from that quarter. Even Mr. Marsdale himself 
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w«8 orged on, I understand, to forward this cmel prosecution 
through the importunities of liis sons. As far as the youngest 
is eoQcemed, I thoroughly believe it to be the fact ; he has fre* 
qaoBtlyAud openly declared his hostility against us, and b now^ 
no doubt, happy in the success of his rancorous exertions. 
]$ut for the elder brother, Gerald, so courteous and friendly in 
his professions, and yet so bitterly adverse in his acts, what 
could we expect from such a character ? no true sympathy 
whatever ; for, dear Urcella, you are as well acquainted as I 
am, with the false game he has been playing in our regard. 
Was it not he who acted the spy on our movements at the old 
labourer's cottage ? and though we had certainly no positive 
proof of his identity, everything went to show that it could be 
no other than Gerald Marsdale — the similarity of costume, of 
height, and personal appearance, the initials on the silken 
liandkerchief, its foreign texture, all told in the same direction ; 
also, who was it that placed your lost Rosary into the custody 
of Mr. Sandford, the most narrow-minded and prejudiced jus- 
tice of the peace on the bench ? could there have been any ob- 
ject but one for so doing ? In fine, who was it that assured 
you of the good feeling about to be restored between the house 
of Marsdale and your own ? And when rejoicing in such pleas- 
ing prospects, ah, within a few days of such friendly demon- 
strations, aids in seeking our ruination and destruction I Such 
contradictions as these cannot^be tolerated ; they carry with 
them a conviction that no reliance can be placed in men of this 
plausible stamp.** 

" Most true," said Urcella, thoughtfully. " The more I 
think of his inconsistent conduct, the more I am perplexed ; it 
is a strange anomaly, and to me quite incomprehensible ; but 
of this I feel sure, that as long as bis acts so little correspond 
with his professions, and that the former are in hostility to 
those I most love on earth, so long shall I indignantly fling to 
th^ winds the slightest favourable impression made upon my 
unsuspecting heart by one so full of duplicity.*' 

*' We will speak of them no more," said Mistress Trevillers, 
** except to forgive them, and express our hopes that they may 
one day become sensible of the injustice they have done us." 

" I have often thought,*' said Urcella, ** that could my pooi 
ancle have been persuaded to have let Mr. Marsdale know 
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Att be was tbe sonjrhtHrfter s-'ianger, who had SDatched his i 
M«ghter from the jiws of dearh, that his heart would have 
softened towards him, and that he never would have peimitted 
matters to have cfjme to such a dreadful extremity." 

^ In a preat measure, vou are right, Urcella, but yoo do not 

w^flcct upon the po>ition' in which ve were placed when that 

«^ occurred. Just returned from abroad, your uncle was 

obiiged, for hi? personal safetv. to assume the character of the 

'«w»ay Steward, a circumstance that made it highly objection- 

**je that the feat should be traced to him, as in all proba- 

^^9 Mr. Marsdale, m gratitude for ihe service he had len- 

*™Bd, would have wished to have broniiht him foi-wa^d, and 

was might have unnecessarily exposed him to the risk of being 

rj^^^'^red ; whilst the strict incognito he maintained during 

his iliness, and his disappearance on recovery, put an end at 

^*^ to all surmises respecting his true character, and the qnar- 

*®r from ^vrhich he came. For his humble mind laui 'ation had 

•p cfaamis ; the knowledge that he had done a simple dmty in 

*"« endeavours to save the life of a fellow-creature, was all tho 

reward fae sought." 

Urcella said no more, but she did not quite coincide with her 
■Bnt ia tier opinions on the subjea ; however, the time had 
gone hy^ and it was useless to dwell upon them now, when 
Qoestioaia of sudi immediate interest were banging over their 
Beads. Indeed, the bare thought of where they might be at 
hmt iionx' to-morrow, whether crushed with giief or raitont 
nth joy ^ -^ag gnfficient to banish every other thought. 
-A- J OKI g silence followed, till it was broken by Uremia, la- 
entin^ that tbe only true friend they had in this country, 
^■**^^ at the moment tbey most required his friendly advice 
^ ^^s^al assistance, be stretched on a bed of sicknefcs. *' Ah," 
^ ^X.i stress Trevillers, " bis kind heart would soon have 
^'^^V-.t; him down to our succour, had he not been prevented 
^*^^^a dangerous attack of fever. Mr. Davis is a tfustworthy, 
'^^\«iit man, and the trouble and exer;ions to which he has 
^^\¥ii8elf in disentangling your poor father's intricate affairs 
^^^^eyood all praise. His last communication announced that 
^^::^ ad found an eligible purchaser fur the Priory lands, and 
"^^■* it required but a couple of days more to close the business 
^te^"Vie satisfaction of both parties. Whether this illneae has 
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libat ke w«s the soiight-«fter stranger, who bad snatched his 
daughter from the jaws of death, that his heart would have 
softened /towards him, and tibat he never would have permitted 
l&atters to have come to sneh a dreadful extremity/' 

^^ In a great measure, you are r^ht, Urcella, but you do not 
reflect upon the position in which v e were placed when that 
event occurred. Just re^tum^d from abroad, your uncle was 
obliged, for his personal safety, to assume the diaracter of the 
famUy steward, a circumstance that made it highly objection- 
able that the feat should be traced to him, as in all proba- 
bility, Mr. Marsdale, in gratitude for the service he had ren- 
<dered, wonld have wished to have brought him forward, and 
thus might have unnecessarily exposed him to the risk of being 
i^scovered ; whilst the strict incognito be maintained during 
his illness, snd his disappearance on recovery, put an en4 at 
jOocb to all surmises respecting his true character, and the quar- 
ter from which he came. For his humble mind laudation had 
no charms ; the knowledge that he had done a simple duty in 
his endeavours to save the life of a fellow-creature, was all the 
reward he sought." 

Ureella said no more, but she did not quite comcide with her 
aunt in her opinions on the subject ; however, the time had 
gone by, and it was useless to dwell upon them now, wb(m 
questions of such immediate interest were banging over their 
heads. Indeed, the bare thought of where they might be at 
that hour to-morrow, whether crushed with giief or radiant 
with joy, was sufficient to banish every other thought. 

A long silence followed, till it was broken by Urcellft, la- 
meotiog that tiie only true friend they had in this country, 
should, at the moment they most required his friendly advice 
and legal assistance, be stretched on a bed of sickness. ^' Ah," 
said Mistress Trevillers, " bis kind heart would soon have 
brought him down to our succour, had he not been prevented 
by this dangerous attack of fever. Mr. Davis is a trustworthy, 
excellent man, and the trouble and exeriions to which he has 
put himself in disentangling your poor father's intricate affairs 
are beyond all praise. His last oommunioauon announced that 
he had fonud an eligible purchaser fur the Priory lands, and 
that it required but a couple of days more to close the business 
to the satisfaction of both parties. Whether this illness has 
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Marct^ the seftletxlefit, or whether it tras previousfy completed, 
W^ tnast remain for the present 2d ignori&Qce." 

" Yonder," e!jtclaimed Orcella, looking eagerly into the dut- 
'toce, ^is onr 'dear old clamp of cedars, how welcome it appears 
*to t& tbis day." 

" Not taore so than it did to many a way-worn traveller of 
'old," fifald Mistress Trevillers, " weary men who sought this 
'mral beacon irom afar, knowing full well the charitable hospi- 
tality ever found iA the mooastery stretched at its feet." 

'^ What a loss the poor sustained when these noblo institn- 
tlbris were destroyed !" 

" They did, indeed," replied her aunt, thoughtfully. 

Tbe road, as they advanced, now became more and more 
ismiliar, and anc^ber half hour brought them to the massive 
-gates which enclosed the outer eourt of the once stately sanc- 
tuary. Here they dismounted, and passed onwards toward the 
isfaattered building they had occupied for fifteen months. 

Having reached tbe porch, they lifted the ponderous 
Snooker ; its sound was loud and long, but no one responded 
to its summons. Every thing around wore a gloomy aspect, 
and though it was scarcely three weeks since they left tbe 
plncf", so many sad and grievous circumstances had crossed 
their pdth since then, that it appeared more like three year?. 
They waited patiently some little time, but all was silent. It 
was evident the place had been shut up and abandoned. They 
Wandered round its exterior, but could gain no admittance ; 
they were at a loss what to do, when it occuired to them that 
by making their way to the cottage tenanted by the old servant 
Joseph, (and which was at no very great distance) they might 
possibly find some one, if not himself. 

This suggestion was immediately followed up, and they were 
not disappointed in its results. The good old Joseph was 
there, but sadly changed in appearance since they had ibeen 
film. He wia seated in a chair by the fite-dide, Fistening to his 
dilugfater rieiadmg a chaptefr of the New TestMent. 

Joseph had been one of those carried off to pridoh on the 
^tinday momudg with the Jesuit Father and his brother. Sir 
Algernon ; he had l^tood behind them in the dock, h^ heard 
the dreadful sentence pronounced, and had partaken heart and 
60ul of the sorrows that attended its harrowing announcement ; 
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indeed, such a deep impression had the scene made upon him, 
that his mind had been mnch affected bj it. Indifferent to 
all that was passing aronnd him, he wonld often spend the 
greater part of his day in moody silence and from which state 
of apathy nothing could arouse him, save some chance allusion 
to the trialy when his energies would rush back to their old 
channels, and he would give vent to his indignation in bitter 
term?, denouncing both judge and jury, and working himself 
up to such a state of angry excitement as to make his anxious 
daughter fear his intellects were giving way altogether. At 
other times she would see him leaning on his garden-gate, re- 
gardless of the cold wind that blew about his silver locks, and 
accosting the astonished peasants with questions respecting the 
prisoners in Bodmin gaol, expressing his vexation at their ig- 
norance of a subject which he imagined must interest them as 
it did himself. 

Under these poignant feelings it can easily be imagined the 
effect the sudden entry of Mistress Travillers produced on the 
good old man. He gazed at her at first with a vacant stare as 
if he recognised her not, till seeing his daughter spring for- 
ward and throw herself at the feet of her beloved mistress, he 
became suddenly sensible of her presence, and made an attempt 
to rise from his chair, but could do no more than raise his 
hands in token of his astonishment and delight. 

Mistress Trevillers grieved to see the change that his devoted- 
ness to her family had wrought upon him, hastened forward, 
and taking him kindly by the hand, convinced him of her own 
and niece's safety. Notwithstanding the pleasure this afforded 
him, he would shake his head with a mournful expression, not 
seeming willing to express in words what weighed down his 
heart. Mistress Trevillers easily penetrated his thoughts, her 
own being so similar. 

'' Good Joseph," said she, '^ we must not despond ; there are 
still. hopes that « gracious Providence may enable you to see 
your dear master and his reverend brother again, though I am 
not at liberty, at this moment, to say when or where." 

^' You have said enough, dear lady," replied Joseph, his eyes 
sparkling with joy, whilst a few tears stole down his furrowed 
cheek. '' I will make no further inquiries, buL live upon the 
happy words you baye akeady uttered." 
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Pleased at baviog administered some comfort to the faithfnl 
old serrant, Mistress Ti evillers referred to the Priory, and her 
disappointment at not having been able to obtain admittance. 

" There," said Joseph's daughter, hastily, as she pointed to 
the wall, '^ there hangs the key, and there it was placed by me 
on that nnhappy Sunday, when, left alone, and distracted with 
grief, I fled from the Priory to my father's cottage ; and as I 
hung it on yonder nail, I fully resolved never to remove it till 
desired by some one of my dear master's family to do so." 

" Then the time U come," said Mistress Trevillers, and yoa 
most accompany me, and lend me your assistance for a short 
time." 

Martha, for such was the young woman's name, was most 
willing to obey, and after ms^ing some arrangements for the 
couveuence of her father during her absence, she hastily fol- 
lowed, and in a very short time they were all three wandering 
about the deserted buildiug. 

The sight of the interior and its familiar contents brought 
back vividly to their miuds all that had passed since they had 
left the place. Nothing had been moved ; everything re* 
mained as it was the morning they were carried off to prison ; 
each item, however insignificant in itself, now seemed wrapped 
in melancholy interest. The few things of value they had 
brought from the continent had been fortunately sent back 
again, a few days before their arrest ; so that little was left but 
what was absolutely necessary for their convenience during the 
short time they had proposed remaining. 

Still, as they went along they could not refrain from gather- 
ing together books and other little mementos of those no longer 
there. Arriving at a small lobby, Martha darted forward and 
picked up a letter which lay on the floor, and which she said 
she had herself flung there in her distress, it having arrived on 
the very day they had left. It contained a few lines from their 
legal adviser, Mr. Davis, not penned by himself but another. 
It was written to say, that the Priory haid been advantageously 
disposed of, that the purchaser had liberally offered the use of 
the old building to Sir Algernon till he should leave the coun- 
try, and that he should then level the whole to the ground. 

" This business," said Mistress Trevillers, " has been got 
through expeditiously, thanks to our trustworthy friend ; and 
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'the land havinirbeen deposed of before your disar fatber's -ar- 
rest, has happily escaped that confiscaCion Which mnst have 
followed his conviction. Thus, if God, in his mercy, grant th.it 
bur poor kinsmen are spared to us, tliey will have ample means 
to maintain themselves." 

" May it be so," ssid Urcella, fervently clajfping hdir Tiiinds. 
" I fear, however, Mr. Davis is still ill. The intelligence of 
bur misfortune must have filled hiin with sorrbw, perhaps 
aggravated his malady, or, I feel confident, he would have 
hastened down, to have tendered at least his sympathv if he 
could do ho inore," 

" We must hope for the best, dear Urcella, and trust that the 
gratifying taews of his recovery maybe conveyed to ns, sooner 
or later, by his own lips." Thus conversing together, they 
reached the foot of a stfeop, narrow staircase which led up to 
the small chamber which had been converted into a, chapel. It 
was situated in the attic, as less likely to meet the eye of the 
common observer, and had now became a spot of painful in- 
terest to them, it being there the dreaded pursuivant had 'at 
length discovered and laid hands upon the unfortunate Jesuit. 
It was in this little oratory, unknown, as they imagined, to 
any one but themselves, that their reverend kinsman was fitfd* 
denly seized and band-cuflfed, just as he was on f*e point of 
commencing the Divine Service for the Sunday, the same ser- 
vice as had been the country's public worship foi* aboVe nine 
Centuries, but which now, by act (»f Parliament, had becoi^e a 
grave and felonious offence. It was here also that the Jesuit's 
brother, his niece, his sister, and their dependents were all 
made prisoners, and conveyed from thence to the gaol at Bod- 
Ai?n. The confusion that had followed the arrest was still 
evident from the prostrate seats and articles scattered about 
tpon the floor. 

"Oh," exclaimed Ufcella, clasping her hands, and gftfeing; 
fiorrowfniry right and left, fia she slowly entered the rdom, 
•* when I look back to the scene that took place here, scarcely 
twenty days since, it makes my heart sicken. Can I ev^r forget 
the horror that came over me when I first heard the lond tratiip 
of feet mounting the narrow ^tail's I and yonder trCacher(iu«i 
b(»ll which, in my extreme terror, I could not get to m6Ve. 
"theii the qui^k openio^* of tbb small t)iiken door^ aad the ap^ 
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that upset bench recalls the terrible moment, when, roughly 
handled, I clung despairingly to its unsteady aid. But, above 
all, how can I ever forget my dear uncle's expression when he 
tWnMd romid, fio p«le and yet so calm, to implore roy father td 
oflKttr tio resistance, but yield to the wrli of Him who alone had 
)>efmitied this chastisement to overtake them !" 

Mistress Trevillers was moved to tears at the mournful pic* 
l«re which Urcetla had so vividly recalled to her mind, and 
tmelt down on the step of the now denaded altar^ and there, in 
eompany with her niece 'and the young woman Martha, poured 
Out a fervent prayer to the Almighty that he would tei^Minate 
their sinfrows by j^crtnitting their condemned relatives to be re<- 
felored to them. 

This concluded, tl^^rose and gathered father (the Vai^ouft 
pieces of altar-furniture that were strewed about (the chalice 
*ftiid mere imp(R*tant vessels having already been eittracted as 
jtroofs 'against them at iheir trial,) and placed them undcf the 
tBxt of Martha, with instructions to convey them to her falber'S 
hfeme, and thei« preserve thclm till she should hear further on 
the subject. They now took leave of the little oratory and 
return^ to the lower part of the boilding, where, after making 
'Bdme Atf ther necessary arrangements, they dismissed the yonng 
woman, not needing her services any more, assuring her, at <he 
vatne time, that there would be no occasion foi* ulairm should 
*he find them gone on the mottow ; on the contrary, it Would 
i>e a sign that all was well. Martha obeyed, happy at having 
been so fortunate as to get a glimpse of her beloved misttess^ 
ef whom she had lost sight since the disastrotis day of her de- 
partnre. AH^r she had left, it was suggested that they should 
partake of a few hours' repose, and then place (hemselvcte on 
the watch for that mysterious and hbped for summons trhich 
^as to weigh down the balance of their future happiness or 
iroe. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE CONDEMNED CELL 

^^ Now,'' said tbe Kev. Father Francis, when he had been m<* 
formed by the turnkey of the demise of Geoffrey, " our turn, 
brother, will come next. Let as give oarselves up entirely to 
prayer and meditation, and may that edifying soitow which so 
beautifully portrayed itself in the last moments of our deceased 
nephew, stand forward as a pattern fur us to follow during the 
short time we have still to remain in this world." And most 
fervently did these poor men carry out their prayer, endea- 
vouring to banish from their minds those recollections of the 
past which stole so sadly and so often on their memories, and 
to replace the void with the consolatory hopes of a blissful 
future. 

Twice twenty-four hours had to elapse, when the cruel penal 
statute of the 27th of Queei\ Elizabeth was to be put in force ^ 
and Tyburn was to witness the violent death of two British 
subjects for adhering with too much fidelity to th^ old faith. 
Most ready, however, were these victims of the law to meet 
theu* impending doom, each by his firmness strengthening the 
other, and holding out a bright example of courage and sub- 
mission. 

It was in this frame of mind that the brothers were seated 
side by side on their oaken seat, the one reciting that part of 
his Breviary which his memory retained, and the other listen- 
ing to its impressive text, when the turnkeys entered and placed 
their evening fare on the board. On leaving the cell, the man 
]l^aurence lingered behind his partner, and feigning to be ad- 
justing the massive bolt, uttered the following startling words 
in an audible whisper : '^ When the dock strikes midnight be 
readyr The door then closed upon the prisoners, leaving 
theip, as may be imagined, in a state of utter amazement. The 
sentence hod distinctly caught the ear of both ; but neither 
dared for the moment construe it in the light they wished. 
*' What can it have meant ?" said Su* Algernon, fii*st breaking 
silence. '' Is it a notice for good or for evil ? Gracious Hea- 
vens I if it should refer to our quitting this wretched place ? 
Ho tells OS to be ready; ready for what ? What say you^ 
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brother? T can give it bnt one eonstrnetioi • a release! a 
happy, nnacconntable, blessed release 1 for which may Goj be 
praieed." 

''It is, indeed, a gleam of light in our dark path," replied 
his rer. brother ; '' bnt let us not baoy oorselves np with 
conclusions that may only increase our earthly hopelessness 
should they turn out fallacious. Let us remain calm, and will- 
ing to respond to whatever it mav please Providence to di« 
rect." 

" True," rejoined Sir Algernon, pacing his cell in a state of 
increasing agitation. '^I am ever ready, as thou knowest 
well, brother, to follow your advice ; but human nature will, 
nevertheless, speak out, and cling to life if it sees but a straw 
to catch at ; these mysterious words have awoken once more 
within my breast those feelings that I thought I had laid aside, 
and hurried back to my mind all that made life dear to me — 
my child ! my beloved sister I my faithful dependents 1" 

'' May a merciful God realize your sanguine hopep,'' said the 
Beverend Father. *' There are certainly grounds for them, but 
let ns not be too certain. The younger turnkey has shown a 
disposition to be lenient towards his prisoners, but yet, is that 
a sufficient reason to imagine that he would suddenly permit 
the escape ef two condemned convicts, of whom be knew no- 
thing, and for whom he could have but little sympathy. What 
could induce a low functionary of that description to risk his 
life for two strangers, I cannot understand. It is from these 
impressions that I feel backward in placing too much reliance 
on words of so dubious a meaning. I will, however, not deny 
that we have some reason for hope, and therefore, shall not lie 
down till the momentous hour shall have passed." 

On saying this, a smile passed over his benignant counte- 
nance, as if unwilling to extinguish th^ more sanguiue antici- 
pations of Sir A^gMHon. 

Various and many were the conjectures brought forward, 
and then flcmg aside as unfeasible, till the day began to close 
in. At the usur». hour the head gaoler made his round, open- 
ing the cell-door and looking in to see that all was right, 
whilst the scowl on his forbidding countenance little tallied 
with the newborn hopes that had begun to glow in the breasts 
of his pnsoners. 
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Hoar after hoar did 1:he bhithera remain in a state of in- 
creasing HBxiety. Neither wpald approach his miserable straw 
pallet, bnt sat watching by the faint light of the moon, whose 
pallid rays gleamed through their grated window at interyals, 
indiatinctlj tracing tiie miserable outlines of their wretched 
cell. 

ThQ sound of the prison clock could be heard through the 
length and breadth of its dismal domain. Already had the 
advanced hour of eleven arrived and passed by. Their an- 
■ easiness increased as the timi^ wore on. Little was said on either 
side ; both had their eyes fixed on the door, gai^ingrvacantly 
at its dark proportions, when the first stroke of tbe hoar of 
twelve sbwly boomed out its midmght song in cold, sallen 
monotony, strangely differing from the palpitating hearts that 
were listening to its dolef al notes ; all W2i8 agaui stilL The 
brothers looked at each other, scarcely daring to breathe^ 
so intense was their eagerness to catch the slightest movement 
that might favour their anxioos hopes* ; bnt all was silent. 
Silent as the grave, fiv«?, ten, fifteen nunntes elapsed, and not 
a sound could be heard. Fears began, to fill the breast of Sir 
Algernon ; he had wound up his expectations to the highest 
pitch of endurance, ^nd he felt that should disappointment 
overtake him, all his former resolutions of sabmission to his 
fate would be nnhinp^ed, and desperation take their place. 

Again and again did he bend bis head towards the lock of 
the cell-door, and there liiten with the most intense eagerness, 
ti 1 at length a sUgbt but undoubted sound broke suddenly on 
his ear. He quickly rose from his uneasy positian^ and seized 
hia brother's hand with emotion, he could not speak ; there 
was no time to do so, the outward bolt was gently withdrawn, 
and the door slowly opened. In its aperture stood a tall figure 
wrapt in a cloak, so as entirely to conceal his outline, whilst 
a dark beaver pulled over his brow, threw his features into 
complete shadow, rendering any recogaition impossible. At 
his side appeared the well-known person of Laurence, pale and 
trembling. 

^' Follow,^ said the tall figare, in a low voice, ^^ and be^ 
silent." 

The prisoners, with throbbing hearts, obeyed- mechanically. 
Tuej j^r jceeded the length of a long stone corridoTi whose- 
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gfopittj ^1^ ^re J9^ made visible by the flickering light of 
a small lamp placed on a bracket. A massive low door sooa 
yielded to the initiated hand of Laarence, and brought them 
into a still. oarrower gallery, stadded oa each side with smaJU 
cellS) teoaatod, ao doubt, with many a pensive inmate. From 
tbeuce they dJescended a flight of stone steps leading to ^. 
lobby, occupied during the day. by the gaolers, when not ea^ 
gaged In tli^ ordinary duties. Into this apartment Laureuca 
was sent forward to see that all w^ clear, when, with a coun- 
teiumod fall of terror, he brought back tbe intelligence that the 
lobby at that moment was in possession of the senior turnkey* 
Tais, official had partaken that* evening of an extra libation, 
in honour of the governor of the gaol's birth -day, aud forget- 
ting that it was. his turn to retire to rest for the nighty strolled 
iuto the day-room, and, according to a favourite habit, had 
stretched himself at full length on a bench and fallen asleep. 

Laurence gave up all as lost. Not only did h^ shrink from 
the idea of measuring hb strength with his savage colleague, 
bat the.very thoughts of meeting his eye under his changed 
position. filled him with dismay^ 

^' On, on,'^ whispered the muffled leader with impatience, 
'* if I have been obeyed, and the rope of the alarum-bell dis- 
placedy we have nothing to fear." The order had been at- 
tended to, and accordingly they advanced with caution, and 
had already succeeded in making th^ir way over two-thirds of 
the dingy apartment, when a sUght noise aroused the lion in 
his lair. He sprang upon his feet in an instant| and flevi* to 
the spot where the rope of the alarun)-bell was usually sua- . 
pend^d, but fludlug it gone he darted forward, and with a. 
frightful oath seized hold of Laurence, whom his anger woulcl 
soon have annihilated, bad not those gone before returned to 
bis assistance. The indignant gaoler was soon overpowered, - 
andbemg quickly bound hand and foot, was left in this awkr 
ward position till the light of day should betray what had. 
occurred and release him. Having by this manoeuvre secured, 
their momentary safety, they continued to tread their way, 
through tbe most intricate twists and turn^ till they reached the. 
ground floor of an ordinary dwelling-house coooimaniicating 
with the furthest exti*emity of the gaol. This empty teqement,. 
broug it them, to an open court, through which, they hastily 
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pnssed, and presently foand themselves withont the precincts 
of the prison. 

Thus, by previous arrai|gements of the greatest ingenuity 
and foresight, they suocr eded in eluding the vigilant watch of 
the night-guards, posted, as some of them were, not very far 
distant from the very route they bad to take to get clear of 
the prison ; but all had, however, succeeded so far to the extent 
of their wishes. As for the two released men, ic canl)e easily 
imagined what their sensations were when they first felt the 
cool night breeze blow upon them, and knew they were outside 
those walls which had so nearly shut them out from mankind 
for ever I How more than welcome did they greet the happy 
consciousness that they were once again at liberty, whilst bat 
a few hours previous they had no prospect in view but the 
scafibld! 

The night had become extremely dark. Stormy clouds ob- 
scured the little light the moon had hitherto given. It was 
chiefly by the tramp c^ the horses that they were able to follow 
each other. Indeed, it was not till they had proceeded some 
distance that they perceived their number was reduced to 
three, and that he who had taken the lead in their escape had 
left them. 

Filled with unbounded thankfulness to this their unknown 
deliverer, both the Reverend Father and Sir Algernon were 
impatient beyond measure to discover to whom they were in- 
debted for so much noble generosity, but the quick pace at 
which they rode made it a matter of impossibility to carry on 
anything like conversation. However, finding himself at ouo 
moment abreast with Laurence, Sir Algernon made the inquiry 
with much earnestness, but with little success. 

^' I am but the willing assistant in this business," said the 
yOung man, " and have not permission to name my employer ; 
motives of security prompt this silence on his part, and I have 
solemnly promjsed not to break it. He will, no doubt, make 
himself known to ^ou at the proper moment." Upon saying 
which, Laurence again took the lead, urging those with him 
to quicken their pace. 

Rejoiced as were the two brothers at the felicitous turn of 
events, they could not refrain feeling a void in not being able 
to poor oat their sentiments of gratitude in the quarter where 
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it was 80 mainl J due ; for thongh they knew how much they 
owed to Laurence for bis important assistance, and that the feat 
could not have been performed without it, jet it could easily 
be seen that be was not the mover in the business, that ano- 
ther, his superior in mind and foresighr, bad planned their 
extraordinary escape. Who this individual could be they 
were totally at a loss to conjecture. They had in vain endea- 
vonred to recognise his features whilst making their way 
through the prison, and notwithstanding at one moment the 
Reverend Father thought the voice was not qnite uoknown to 
bim^ the fancied recognition went no further, and they both 
feared they were destined to remain in ignorance of this im- 
* portant fact for ever. 

Left to themselves, they eontioned to follow as well as their 
worn-out steeds would permit, in the track of Laurence, feel- 
ing confident that he who had run snch risks in bringing them 
thns far, would not abandon them till their safety was secure. 
Continuing some miles further, they arrived within a short 
distance of their late residence at the Priory. Sir Algernon, 
notwithstanding the pitchy darkness, soon recognised the lo- 
cality, and many an endearing remembrance rushed to his mind. 
His beloved daughter and sister, where were they? When 
should he behokl them again ? Would their safety be endan- 
gered by his and his brother's escape ? Full of anxiety on this 
point, he again assailed the taciturn Laurence, imploring him 
to give what information he could respecting his family. 

"They wait," replied the young man, "to join you on tho 
beach yonder, where a boat is in attendance to convey us to a 
foreign vessel, anchored near." 

'* Oh ! unspeakable delight," exclaimed Sir Algernon, " who 
wonld have imagined that it were possible such bliss could be 
in store for me ?" 

Another half-hour bronght the anxions party within the 
eound of the troubled sea, and a few minutes more the sandy 
shore. 

" Dismonat quickly,'* said Laurence, **yon have not a mo- 
ment to spare. Make your way towards yonder projecting 
rocks, and there, I trust, you will find your kinswomen," On 
saying which he hastened away, whilst Sir Algernon and his 
brother bont their steps to the spot indicated. They looked 
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anxioQslj around, but the night was dark, which prevented 
tbem from diacerniDg any distant object. Their sospeuse in- 
creased, bat it was of short duration, footsteps were heard to 
a^^ptoach. Sir Algernon sprang forward, and within a few 
BQConds the most devoted of daughters and teaderest of sisters 
u'ere clasped in his embrace. 

Indeed, it was not without many tears of joy that they were 
able to express their congrafolatioos to their beloved kinsmen 
en the happy change in their condition. They were over* 
whelmed with a thoosand questions, the name of theur deliverer, 
the manner of their escape, etc. ; bat a peremptory summons 
from Lanronce put a stop to further inquiries, and hurried 
them back to the shore, where a small boat was stationed, into 
wMch they entered, and were quickly pushed off from the beach. 

How keenly did the rescued men now feel tLe full force of 
their complete release I What assurance of security did they 
not experience as each ctroke of the oar bore them further and 
further from the land. A land which, though that of their 
birth, was no friendly one to them. A land which ought to 
have had as many claims on their affection as it possessed on 
their loyalty, but which, alas 1 the cruel circumslauces of the 
times had now estranged for ever from them. 

Absorbed in such like reflections, but few \vurds passed be- 
tween the inmates of the Htde boat* 

The sea ran high, casting its showery spray occasionally 
over the whole party. Four foreign mariners, well versed in 
their art, conducted the boat skilfully through the heavy break- 
ers, till a smoother sea enabled it to glide more rapidly along 
the surface. 

It was not till they had proceeded some way that the atten- 
tion of Sir Algernon was drawn towards the person in charge 
of the rudder, and who had hitherto, in consequence of the 
obocarity that prevailed, escaped his observation. Frequently 
did this individual look to the right and to the left, as if intent 
upon discovering some object in the distance, which the dark* 
ness around made it difficult to descry. 

With the exception of this restlessness and an occamonal 
word or two to the men at the oars, he maintained a total si- 
lence. Sufficient, however, of his person had struck the pede- 
craiiag e/e of Sir Algernon to make him more than suspect 
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that be was the same who bad led the way m their escape 
frooi prii9B, aod with this impre^sioo be kept his attention 
fixed apoD him till he was <;oiiviuced it was uo otber than 
iheir myBteiione deliverer. 

Eejoiced at fiodiog blmself once more io the presence of 
him, whom of all others, be wished most to meet again, ho 
whispered his thoagbts to hia reverend brotlier, who sat next 
to him, and whom be found to have already made the same 
-discovery, bnt who, with dae discretion, enjoiued Sir Algernon 
4o bear in mind the injanction referred to by Laurence, whereby 
-the veil of his incognito should not be removed till he should 
"^hoote to do so himself. Fully impressed with the weight of 
bis observation. Sir Algernon said no more, though with dtffi- 
-^nlty kept bis eyes from being constantly fixed upon the muffled 
figure at the helm. 

The object sought for at length hove in sight. It was a 
ibreig& trading vessel of small size, and was lying at anchor 
at no great dietance. This they had no sooner reached than 
the steersman rising up, said that not a moment was to be lost 
in getting on board this barque, as it was of the utmost impor- 
tance that advantage should be taken of the present wind and 
tide to enable it to clear the coast before daylight. 

The impressive and aadible tone- in which the above was de* 
Jivered, and by one who had hitherto observed silence, sue- 
-eeeded in commanding a ready obedience, and each one hastily 
arose. 

Both the Rev. Father and bis brother were at a loss how to 
act at this critical juncture* Were they now to quit him who 
had saved them from death, without one word of acknowledg- 
aient, one expression of gratitude ? It was impossible. They 
must speak out, and accordingly on receiving the hand of the 
steersman, which had been p: offered to assist those leaving tho 
i>oat, Sir Algernon accosted him in an under tone, implonng 
him to let him know to whom they were indebted for the ore- 
•aerVAtion of their Ifves. 

" Whoever be may be," was the reply, ** be assured th^t 
his gratification equals yours for having, restored to the world 
men worthy of brighter days* However, enough for the pre- 
sent ; let nought eUe be thought of but the immediate removal 
into the foreign vts^^el.'' 
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" Tell him, at least," added the Rev. Father, who had 
heard what had passed, and followed next — ^' tell him thac 
if ever hearts could overflow with boundless thanks, they are 
those of my brother and of myself; and never will they cease 
to echo the like feelings to the last day of their lives. May 
the Almighty bless him." 

Mistress Treviilers now proceeded in her turn. Neither she 
nor Urcella had for an instant suspected that any other than 
one of the ordinary seamen of the boat's crew had been direct- 
ing the course of their little craft. Their eyes had never tra- 
velled towards him at the rudder more than towards any of 
the others. In truth, the minds ef both had been somewhat 
disturbed., for the time being, by the agitated state of the sea, 
and which imagined peril had chased away all other thoughts 
but thojse of safety for themselves and their companions. 

It so happened that, owing to Urcella's incidental position 
in the boat, she was the last to leave it ; and being in the act 
of doing so, a torch which had lent its light to facilitate the 
awkward ascent up the ship's side, was accidentally lowered, 
occasioning its brilliant glare to fall all at once upon the stand* 
ing steersman, who still remained to lender assistance at his 
post. This unknown individual, hitherto shrouded in the ge- 
neral gloom, now suddenly stood out in a blaze of light, a cir- 
cumstance of which he took immediate advantage by flinging 
aside the disguise that had concealed his person, and revealing 
to the astonished Urcella the startling presence of Gerald 
Marsdale 1 

" Now,** said the young man, m an agitated tene, ** I trust 
I have given sufficient proof, this night, of the stncerity of my 
devotion towards yourself and those most dear to you. Fare- 
well ; may you find in foreign dimes that happiness which is 
denied yon in your own. And may he who has thus perilled 
his life to serve you, claim the reward of an occasional thought 
in his favour ?' 

Urcella listened to the speaker with dun^ surprise. Did her 
senses deceive her ? Was it indeed Gerald Marsdale, the mis- 
understood, the calumniated Gerald, who had done all this for 
her sake? Admiration, amazement, s6lf-i*eproach, rushed 
simultaneously to her throbbing heart, and deprived her of tht 
power ofattcranee» 
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The extended band and the silent tear was all she could 
offer to mark the intensity of her gratitude. These were not 
lost upon Gerald. He understood their expression, and raising 
her hand to his lips, spoke a few words in a low tone which, 
though lost to Urcella from the noisy confusion around, were, 
no doubt, of a nature her heart would have gladly welcomed. 
Before she could recover her self-possession, she was borne aloft, 
almost unconsciously, by the impatient mariners, leaving tho 
little boat with its now solitary inmate to turn its way back to 
the shore. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE PERILOUS VISIT, 

Havino reached the shore in safety, Gerald turned the boat 
adrift, and sought the thicket where he had left his horsey 
There he threw himself on the green sward, greatly overcome 
with the fatigues, mental as well as bodily, that he had gone 
tbroagh ; and falling into a deep sleep, woke only when the 
morning was far advanced, and the sun had brightened up the 
landscape around him. He immediately arose, and turning 
towards the sea, which was at no great distance, looked out for 
the foreign merchant vessel. It was not there. It had long 
sped its way beyond the reach of human eye. Nothing was 
to be seen but the broad expanse of ocean, unrelieved by the 
slightest speck. Still, as if atpell-bound, he remained motion-* 
less, vacantly gazing in the direction of the barque's imagined 
track. His thoughts were diving into the unknown future* 
Weighing the impossible with the possible, — niifficulties sur- 
mounted—change of circumstances — change of times — years 
of happiness. 

Thu» was he musing when the restlessness of his horse 
roused him from his trance, and told him, if he regarded his 
own safety, he must not tarry there, but continue to carry out 
hi^ well-digested plan to the last. With this view he returned 
straight to Bodmin, rushing, as it were, into the lion's mouth, 
but, in fact, blinding by this bold scheme the suspicion, which, 
for reasons nanned presently, might have fallen upon himself. 

He rcsL hid the town about mvd-da.^) ^\ ^ ^vsi<^ ^\s^^ ^^c^ 
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escape of the prisoners was the absorbing topic of conversa- 
tion. At each tarn of the street persons were congregated to 
comment upon the extraordinary events The lower orders felt 
as if thej had been cheated of an exhibition^ to which they 
had been looking forward with zest and onnosity ; and in ad- 
dition to this strange love of harrowing sights, which- even to 
the present day never fails to draw crowds round a scaffold, a 
bitter prejudice prevailed against the doomed men^ which 
seemed to imply that unless they paid ite forfeit of their lives 
for theur crimes, the safety of peaceable citizens would be en- 
dangered^ Others took a different view of the matter — ^these 
considered the punishment to exceed far the ofifence, and were, 
therefore, not displeased that their town shoald be spared tho 
pamful necessity of witnessing a retribution so awful» 

According to Gerald's preconcerted arrangements, his first 
act on reaching Bodmin was to obtam an interview with the 
governor of the gaol. This important functionary had been 
known to Gerald before he was mstalled in his present situa* 
tion, an appointment for which' he was indebted to Mr. Mars-^ 
dale senior, and consequently continued to^ maintain a grateful 
deference towards the various members of bis family. Of this 
circumstance Gerald did not fail to avail himself by visiting 
the prison,, and thus rendering the scheme he had in view some- 
what more feasible. His chief and fii'st object had been to 
win over the under-tnmkey. This he accomplished without 
much difficulty. The young man had conceived a strong dislike 
to his situation, and a mortal antipathy to the elder gaoler, 
circumstances ii4iich made him not unwilling to listen to pro* 
jects, however hazardous, which would release him from his 
unpalatable duties, and,, moreover,, assure him an ample pro- 
vision for life. 

Having thus secured this most important auxiliary, Gerald 
easily arranged the details ;. the successful issue of which is al* 
ready known to the reader^ 

It was the recollection of a casual observation made by the 

governor of the gaol, respecting the interest which he appeared 

to feel towards the condemned men, that induced Gerald at 

this momentous crisis to seek his presence, and by so doing, 

tAivw off at once any larking auapkioii ltL2X ml^ht fall upoa 

himselfi 
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He well knew that the governor would have been immedi- 
ately informed that Laurence had not acted alone, but in con- 
ianction with another, and who this confederate was would 
Batnrally have been a subject of much anxiety and inquiry. 

Impressed with this idea, he hastened to the gaol, and 
reaching its sullen-looking entrance sounded the bell. We 
will not deny that certain misgivings stole upon him, when he 
recollected that a few seconds would place him face to face 
with the very individual whom, not many hours previously, he 
had bound hand and foot and left overpowered on the ground. 
And though he had full confidence in the completeness of the 
disguise he had adopted on the above occasion, still he was 
conscious that he was eucounteiing no little risk in coming 
within reach of a second scrutiny. 

The appearance, however, of the ordinary porter relieved 
bim from any further apprehension on this head, and he was 
hastily conducted to the apartment of the governor, it being 
immediately supposed that he had some urgent commauication 
to make touching the escape of his prisoners. 

Within the walls of the gaol all was dismay and confusion. 
The hurrying to and fro of the authorities, the signing of war- 
rants, the publishing rewards, the despatching men in every 
direction to overtake and arrest the fugitives, and above all, 
the indignant wrath of the governor, who, scarcely recovered 
from a severe indisposition,, had been roused to a state of ex- 
citement without a parallel. He felt his credit, honor, respon- 
sibility^ his very situation, fast fading before him, unless, ere 
night-fall, he could be in a position of announcing to the public 
that the criminals were again in his custody. Laurence was 
also beyond his reach, and the threat of vengeance that he 
thundered upon his head fell harmlessly on the bare walls of 
the prison* The knowledge that his head turnkey, upon whose 
athletic strength he had frequently relied, should have been 
rendered powerless, and left ignominiously prostrate on the 
ground, increased his anger ;. it was only when Gerald was sud- 
denly ushered into bis presence that his agitation was some- 
what calmed, he felt relief in relating the circumstances of the 
event, adding details whieh, he little dreamt, could have been 
so much more correctly given by him he was addressing. 
Gfirald gave an atieative eax tA «Uk\iL<^\k^'tt^'^x^^s^!issk^^ 
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relate, witKont loss of time the same to bis father, and ffii]g^gesl 
his rendering every magisterial aid in this serious emergODcy. 

The goyemor was at length somewhat pacified, his wrath 
had boiled over, and he was now able to thank Gerald for his 
sympathy, and for his expressions of belief that be, the go- 
vernor, was innocent of tbe slightest partieipation in the nefa- 
rious business. To all this Gerald acquiesced most wiHingly, 
and concluded by assuring him, that he would take every op- 
portunity of naming the same to those persons whose official 
situations might give tbem the means el pronK>ting his re- 
moval. 

Having thus succeeded m placing himself in a favourable 
light in the eyes of tbe governor, he took his leave, and witb- 
OQt further delay hurried back to his family at TregiHia. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

PEACE OF MIND. 

Since the condemnation of the Jesuit Father, the master of 
Tregona had passed bis days in tbe utmost seclusion. In vain 
had he endeavoured to banish from his mind a sabject which 
had, for the space of the last thre*^ weeks, so heavily oppressed 
it. In vain did his sorrowing heart try to efface from his me- 
mory the part he had played in the unhappy affair. It was 
of no avadl r the fact that be had destroyed the man who had 
saved his child^s life was a reality too glaring for his grateful dis- 
position to forget. And though he trusted that, when the last 
act of the tragedy should be over, the circumstance would fall 
into the catalogue of things gone by, and be obliterated by the 
hand of time, still it was a miserable alternative to rest up(m for 
relief, and one which he was now fortunately spared the put- 
ting to the test, by the unespected and astounding news of 
the escape of the prisoners. 

The effect the intelligence produced on Mr. MarsKlale may 
be easily imagined ; he felt as if suddenly relieved froin an in- 
tolerable load, and able again to breathe freely, liis eyes 
brightened aa he ifstened to the staalWng ttovy^ Qr»d a i^leasur^ 
MhJe expreaaioik ^Baaed itself evet lua coiAxtiMAAA^'^Va^Xk^ 
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bad difficulty m concealing from his informer, Mr. Sandford, 
who had in his judicial capacity arrived in breathless haste to 
make the communication to bis brother-magistrate, and sug- 
gest the most likety modes of re- capturing the fugitives. The 
latter part-of the business Mr. Marsdale begged to leave to his 
Euperior ingenuity, being fully determined to wash his hands 
t)f any further interference in the -matter. 

It was in this quiescent state that he was found by his son 
Gerald, on his return from Bodmin, and pleased was the latter 
to perceive that his father, who had hitherto studiously avoided 
touching upon the subject of the prisoners, should now throw 
off this reserve and express a desire to learn every particular 
connected with their extraordinary flight. At the same time 
be was extremely cautious not to let a word pass his lips which 
might seem to lean towards an approval of what had taken 
place. Gerald was, however, too clear-sighted -not to penetrate 
his kind father's thoughts, and see the contented feelings that 
secretly existed there. Strange, indeed, did it seem that he 
should thus be made the double means of imparting happiness 
in two sueh opposite directions, whilst these mutual feelings 
were so little suspected to exist between the parties themselves. 

As for Alice Marsdale, such was her joy at seeing her 
brother return in safety, -that she could scarcely find words to 
convey her welcome. She was confident it could only be Gerald 
who had released the kinsmen of her beloved Urcella. She 
dared not ask the question, but her discerning eye traced the 
generous deed imprinted on his brow, and she blessed the Bene- 
ficent Hand who had permitted him vto perform so successfully 
the perilous feat. 

The old tutor was not less gratified to see bis friend and 
patron restored to his former equanimity of spirits, while he 
himself j>rivately joined in the satisfactory sentiments that 
prevailed, sentiments which, it was hoped, Humphrey would 
also have shared had he been at home, were it only for the 
sake of his indulgent parent. 

There was another congenial spirit to whom the stinging 
event gave satisfaction, this was Mr. Treverbyn, the much- 
loved minister of the parish. A man who, though sincerely 
Attached to the religion in which he had been reared, bad, 
jieverthelessj a respect for the iM>nscientioas convictions of 
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otherB w^ Offered fmni himself; he had erer 1)een averse to 
penal enactments, or any kind of constraint that inapeUed men 
to embrace tenets which in their hearts they denied* 

Under these impressions, he had felt moch sympathy for the 
fiimily at the Friory, and now sincerely ooncnrred in what bad 
taken place; little did he, however, suspect that the chief 
performer in the drama was so near at hand, and still less 
that it was his old friend Gerald. It was, indeed, too awfnl 
a secret to be imparted to any one at that moment, beyond 
those concerned* 

In the meantime, a most untiring search was made after 
the fngitives, bat, as the reader may guess, with no avail. It 
was at length ooncluded that the parties had found means of 
leaving the country, and all farther hopes of their re-captnro 
began to be abandoned. The excitement first created gradu- 
ally died away; and the wonderful escape of the prisonera 
became at last, as all wonderful events do, a stale and worn- 
ont subject. 

AtTregona everything had put on a pleasant aspect. Each 
one vied with tiie other in making their newly-adopted resi- 
dence one of cheerfulness and cordiality. Such was the im- 
proved state of things when the health of Mr. Marsdale began 
to show visible symptoms of decline. His constitution, ever 
of a frail nature, had been considerably shaken by the anxiety 
of mind he had gone through ; and though he had been made 
happy by certain unlooked-for results, the increasing feebleness 
of his bodily powers made it too evident to his family that 
they must, ere long, resign themselves Jto the misfortune of 
losing him. And so it proved to be the case. Scarcely eleven 
months had expired since the eventful trial, when the benevo- 
lent master of Tregona, surrounded by his children, sank peace- 
fully into the grave. 

Mr. Marsdale was a kind-hearted, good mam His only 
defects proceeded from the circumscribed education which he 
had received, and which had strongly imbued his mind with 
those prejudices so prevalent in bis day, but even these gave 
way when the more exalted feelmgs of gratitude took poesea- 
sion of his souL 
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LAST CHAPTER. 

A bbkaj: must now take place, and three yeara allowed to 
elapse before we wind up the thread of onr narrative. Matters 
had nadergoae considerable changes within the above short 
period. A new goyereign filled the throne. The penal laws 
were relaxed. The penalty of death abrogated ; and men ven- 
tured to follow the dictates of their conscience with less fear 
of personal molestation. 

Humphrey Marsdale had settled himself in the metropolis, 
pursuing his profession with his former zeal, but carrying out 
its details with more deference for the feelings of others. He 
had learnt a lesson from the past, which had somewhat cooled 
his natural impetuosity, and made him a more amiable member 
of society. 

Gerald frequently absented himself from home. Some said 
it was to foreign lands that he went. A certain mystery hung 
over these excursions, which his friends and neighbours ex- 
plained as best suited their different fancies. Alice alone suc- 
ceeded in probing his secret, and zealously assisted in carrying 
out its results. She was too happy to fall in with any views 
that gave him pleasure ; he had done so with respect to her- 
self, by making her the happy wife of his friend Trover by n, an 
event long wished for by the good rector, and which Gerald's 
penetration soon found would be equally welcome to his dear 
Alice; he thus rejoiced that it should be in his power to forward 
a union, in every way suitable to her he had ever loved so welL 

The old preceptor had not been permitted to separate him- 
self from those with whom the best years of his life had been 
spent. He was settled in the sunniest nook of the old mansion, 
sallying forth as it pleased his humour, to superintend the vari- 
ous changes and improvements^ which, in many instances, had 
proceeded from his own suggestions, and consequently full 
of interest to him. 

The worthy dame Trenchard had also been removed from 
her lonely abode and placed at the entrance-gates, where she 
could gaze at that noble pile of buildings, which, through her 
long life, she had ever looked on with veneration. And though 
she had done so through weal and through woe, and had even 
seen them pass into the hands of strano'ers still these vener* 
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ablq nib affbrddd her dim. sight a pleasare which no modem 
^atractore could prodpce. 

^he faithfol old Joseph and his daughter were domiciled 
within the boundary of the garden. Everyone had been 
thought of and made happy. There remained bat one crown- 
ing climax to complete the general contentment, and this it 
was Gerald's turn to enjoy. Another trip across the channel 
effected the propitious result. He returned this time not alone. 
A fair companion shared the voyage, one who had touched 
the shores before under adverse circumstances, bat who, on the 
present occasion, re-appeared in a blaze of joy and beauty, to 
be triumphantly installed in the halls of her ancestors, as the 
brilliant and happy bride of Gerald Marsdale. 

Scarcely need we descant upon the feelings of him who had 
placed her there, they can be easier imagined than described. 

Gerald had never lost sight of Sir Algernon's daughter. Her 
beautiful countenance captivated his fancy the first moment he 
beheld her. Her cultivated and superior mind surprised and 
charmed him, whilst her bitter self-reproach for doubting his 
sincerity, touched his heart and made an impression which 
neither absence or distance could obliterate ; the extent of his 
joy may, therefore, be easily conceived when circumstances, 
both of a private and public nature, permitted him at length 
to bear off the prize which had for so long a time and so irresis- 
tibly taken possession of his heart. 

Sir Algernon Trevillers settled himself once more in a foreign 
laud, and was too glad to exchange those SLUgry feelings which 
the name of Marsdale had hitherto stirred up within his breast 
for those of blessings, in which his grateful brother and sister 
ervently joined. Any apprehension of discovering the promoters ' 
fof the escape had long ceased to exist, owing to the demise of 
the onl} confederate in the business,80on after his arrival abroad. 

Thus, in perfect security, did Gerald Marsdale see traced out 
before him a happy future, one that was soon rendered brighter 
still, by finding himself in a position to carry out certain well- 
matured religious convictions, whereby he was enabled to pour 
out his daily thanksgivings to the Most High at the same altar 
as his beloved wife. 
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